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THE 1918 DYE CENSUS 


Tariff Commission Presents Exceptionally Complete and Help- 
ful Report on Progress of Dye Industry During Last Year. 


T was not until late in September 

of last year that the Tariff Com- 

mission’s 1917 dye census was in 
the hands of those interested in the 
progress of the industry; prior to 
that, however, and just about one 
year ago, a preliminary digest of the 
census had been prepared by the 
Commission, and this, containing the 
high lights of the report, furnished 
the first comprehensive survey of the 
newly-created industry. The original 
purpose of the census was to provide 
information to the Administration 
which would enable it to carry out 
the provisions of Title V of the Tariff 
mrct of september 8, 1916, more par- 
ticularly that portion of it, known as 
the “60 per cent clause,” familiar to 
everyone. 

Now comes the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s “Report on Dyes and Related 
Coal-Tar Chemicals: 1918,” contain- 
ing as its principal part the census for 
that year. While retaining all the 
features which made the 1917 census 
‘so useful and valuable a document, 
the new. publication is broader in 
scope, and the REporTER again feels 


impelled to remark, as it did last year, 
that the compilers of the 1918 census 
have done their work well. Only 
those who are conversant with con- 
ditions in the industry can appre- 
ciate what difficulties beset the path 
of him who seeks to assemble com- 
prehensive statistics concerning this, 
one of the most highly complicated 
lines of endeavor known to man; and 
while the Tariff Commission doubt- 
less enjoyed excellent co-operation 
from our dye makers, nevertheless 
they are open to the most sincere con- 
gratulations on the manner in which 
they have gathered and put together 
the seemingly endless array of facts. 

That the present census embodies 
several new features is partly due to 
the fact that it was prepared for the 
use of the House Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress in its con- 
sideration of the merits of the indus- 
try’s claims for protection of an un- 
usual nature. The 1917 census was 
divided into three parts, comprising 
the census proper, a history of the 
dye industry in. the United States 
since the beginning of the war, and a 
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lengthy table of statistics of imports 
and exports. This last portion ap- 
peared in the appendix, which lke- 
wise contained a directory of manu- 
facturers of coal-tar products in this 
country in 1917. 

This year the census proper is pre- 
ceded by a “Report to Congress on the 
Progress of the American Dye In- 
dustry”; that part of the historical 
section dealing with developments in 
the industry since the beginning of 
the war now contains five, instead of 
four, periods (the added chapter cov- 
ering the time from November 11, 
1918, to June, 1919, from the signing 
of the armistice to the present), to- 
gether with a chapter on “Progress in 
Switzerland, England, France and 
Japan, while the ‘appendix is further 
swelled by the lengthy memorandum 
of the British Board of Trade on 
“State Assistance to the Dye Indus- 
try,’ which sets forth the details of 
the British licensing scheme. — 

To undertake to cover a work of 
this kind completely in one article 
would use up more space than we 
have at our command; hence, as was 
the case last year, the 1918 census 
will be reviewed in this and the next 
issue Of the ReporTER. In the present 
article the first part of the census, the 
report to Congress, will be consid- 
ered; the statistical matter will be 
treated next week. 


This section, which is addressed to 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
make a strong and wholly successful 
effort to point out just wherein the 
dye industry is entitled to special 
‘consideration at the hands of our 
legislators, and wherein its claim to 
being practically unique, when con- 
sidered in all its aspects, lies. Early 
in this document it is shown that 
whereas the commercial value of the 
dyes consumed annually in this coun- 
try is insignificant, the industries 
which depend upon them for unham- 
pered operation represent well over 
two billions of dollars in invested 
capital. “Sentiment,” it says, ‘“‘ap- 
pears to be practically unanimous 
that our industries should not again 
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become dependent upon foreign dyes.” 

The various offsprings of the dye in- 
dustry, including important medici- 
nals and explosives, are then consid- 
ered and the “key” aspect of the in- 
Stress is laid on 
the fact that the military significance 
of the industry “accounts in large 
measure for the great importance 
which has long been laid to it in Ger- 
many,” and likewise “for the strenu- 
ous efforts now being made in other 
countries” to establish their respec- 
tive dve industries on a firm footing. 


Under the heading “Conditions Fa- 
vorable to Its Growth” we find that 
“there is no insuperable obstacle to 
the growth of the industry in the 
United States. Our supplies of basic 
raw materials, with the single excep- 
tion of anthracene, are coming along 
in a satisfactory manner, while the 
same is true of other chemicals nec- 
essary to the industry.” It is de- 
clared that a few more years will see 
the problems connected with the re- 
covery and purification of anthracene 
overcome, while of all necessary 
chemicals the report says: “So far, 
therefore, as concerns the essential 
raw materials, no nation has a perma- 
nent significance over the United 
States.” 

As to the extent and nature of its 
recent growth, there are now 215 
firms (not including coke-oven plants, 
gas houses and plants engaged ex- 


‘clusively in the manufacture of ex- 


plosives and poison gases) at present 
making products derived from coal 
tar, of which 77 are making dyestuffs. 
In 1917 there were ‘190 firms making 
coal-tar products, of which 81 were 
producing coal-tar dyes—which may 
possibly mean that some of the fly- 
by-night “manufacturers” who were 
really brokers and “gyps” in disguise 
have at last found the pace of more 
efficient manufacturing methods and 
slowly descending prices growing too 
hot for them, and have taken up more 
profitable means of livelihood. The 
number of employees engaged in the 
coal-tar industries, so far as can be 
learned, was 26,217, while in 1917 
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there were but 19,643. These figures 
do not purport to be complete, for in 
some cases the firms giving informa- 
tion did not maintain separately or- 
ganized departments, and hence the 
number of men at work on any one 
class of products could not be stated. 

The total output of dyes was 57,- 
_ 155,600 pounds in 1918 and 45,977,246 
pounds in 191%-—a gain of 11,178,354 
pounds. With few exceptions, prices 
of individual dyes were lower. in 1918 
than in 1917, despite the general rise 
in wages and prices of other com- 
modities. Apparently, according to 
the report, the development of the in- 
dustry has been somewhat “unbal- 
anced,” due to the fact that more time 
is required for the industry to organ- 
ize upon the efficient scale which the 
Germans spent so many years in cul- 
tivating. We are especially strong 
on the azo, sulphur and induline dyes, 
which comprise about one-half the 
dyes in commercial use; substantial 
progress has been made in the manu- 
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facture of the triphenylmethane, di- 
phenylmethane and diphenylnaphthyl 
dyes, while we are still pretty shy as 
regards alizarin and indigoid. colors. 
These can be produced in time, but 
the American industry is still suffer- 
ing from many of the causes which 
have hampered it from the first. 

The industry also suffers from high 
costs in connection with production, 
and these are due to inadequate tech- 
nical preparation of a sufficient num- 
ber of men for the staff and labor 
force in American plants, and to the 
imperfect organization and integra- 
tion of both the manufacturing and 
the commercial branches of the busi- 
ness. Of this latter the report says: 
“This defect is rare in American busi- 
ness and will undoubtedly be rem- 
edied as conditions become more nor- 
mal.” 

Another section of the report makes 
a point of the fact that in America 
only has there been no attempt to or- 
ganize and unify the various compa- 
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nies after the manner adopted in Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland, and, 
while wishing to argue neither for nor 
against industrial combination, feels 
bound to point out that “the numer- 
ous and mutually unrelated compa- 
nies now producing coal-tar chem- 
icals in the United States are less 
prepared for international competi- 
tion than the highly centralized or- 
ganizations-that have been formed in 
Europe.” 

Of the proposed methods of Gov- 
ernment aid for the dye industry, the 
more important listed in the report 
are: (1) Direct financial aid by the 
Government; (2) the limitation of 
imports through the control of pat- 
ents; (3) the exclusion of foreign 
products except under license; (4) a 
revision upward of the present tariff 
rates, and (5) the prevention of un- 
fair competition on the part of for- 
eigners in the domestic market. 

There is a lengthy section devoted 
to the Tariff Commission and its ef- 
forts to place before those in author- 
ity the true facts which go to make 
up the case of the industry, in which 
the proposed forty-five amendments 
which became the basis of the Long- 
worth bill now being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee are 
discussed, together with “dumping,” 
“full-line forcing” and other commer- 
cial practices which we desire to 
shield the industry from in future. 
This is followed by the concltsion 
that it will be difficult to frame a law 
which will effectually prevent dump- 
ing by the Germans; owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of the industry and the 
many chances for artful camouflage 
which its products provide. 

Although the report does not ad- 
vance any definite plan of action, 
since recommendations of such char- 
acter would be out of place in it, it is 
at some pains to show that ordinary 
methods of protection, including a 
heightened tariff, will not avail in the 
case of the dye industry, and this is 
the prevailing impression drawn from 
a perusal of it. Altogether, we be- 
lieve it would do many of the textile 
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mill representatives who have not as 
yet seen the light to obtain and make 
a careful study of Part I. Others will 
find in it a mine of interesting infor- 
mation which will be available for 
reference as time goes on. 

The statistical matter and the bal- 
ance of the census will be taken up 
and discussed in the next issue of the 
REPORTER. 


MATHESON RESIGNS PRESI- 
CENCY OF NATIONAL 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., held on June 24, the 
resignation of William J. Matheson, as 
chairman of the board and president 
of the company, was accepted with 
great regret and high appreciation of his 
signal service to the company during the 
critical period following organization. 
Mr. Matheson was induced to under- 
take the executive leadership of the 
company in 1917 only as a patriotic 
duty for the period of the war, and his 
present resignation was tendered ac- 
cordingly. 

Orlando F. Weber, a member of the 
board of directors since the organization 
of the company and who has been act- 
ing as president of the company in the 
absence of Mr. Matheson, was elected 
chairman of the board and president to 
succeed Mr. Matheson. Mr. Weber has 
had wide experience as a corporation 
executive, was a member of the original 
War Industries Board and is in all ways 
a man well qualified to direct the affairs 
of the National company. 

It was later announced by Mr. 
Weber that he had appointed Robert T. 
Baldwin to act as assistant to the presi- 
dent, effective June 24, 1919. 


With the object of furnishing the 
British textile trade with an example of 
the kind of competition they will have 
to meet in future, an exhibition of tex- 
tiles and related materials manufac- 
tured and exported by Japan, Germany, 
Italy, Austria and France was recently 
held on the premises of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE NINETY AND NINE 


From a close scrutiny of all utter- 
ances of the daily press anent the 
question of protection for the Amer- 
ican dye industry, made during the 
past three months, the Reporter finds 
that, in the main, the lay editorial 
mind-—and presumably the newspa- 
per-reading public—is in favor of the 


adoption of any means short of an. 


actual embargo which will give the 
American dyestuff manufacturer his 
opportunity to become firmly en- 
trenched. 

This statement, of course, is not to 
be construed as meaning that the 
country is solidly behind us on the 
question. There are many who are 
opposed to the licensing plan, and 
who are opposed, even, to a higher 
tariff than that whieh is provided by 
Title V of the Act of September 8, 
1916. But it does mean that what is 
probably a safe majority of the in- 
telligent business men of these United 
States are to-day ready to express 
their belief that whatever measures 
are necessary to insure the future of 
the industry, they should be. adopted. 
And it means that those who have 
been most active in undertaking the 
dissemination of the salient facts in 
the case of the dye industry have 
done their work efficiently and well. 

Hoth sides are to be congratulated ; 
one for its untiring and fruitful ef- 
forts to get justice done, and the 
other for its practical, sane decision 
in this matter, unbiased by either 
precedent or politics. 

On the whole, things are going well 
—remarkably well—and it is doubtful 
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if even the most optimistic among the 
dye fraternity would last year at this 
time have ventured to predict so 
happy an outcome as the one which 
seems to be pending. It is quite in 
order to hope, in view of the events 
of the past few weeks, that not only 
will the tariff on coal-tar products be 
raised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, 
but that the licensing scheme will re- 
ceive the official sanction of Congress. 
And when these things are accom- 
plished, the American dye manufac- 
turer can write “Finis la Guerre!” to 
his struggle to obtain proper recog- 
nition, and the textile manufacturer 
to his campaign to make his future 
safe from another cataclysm like that 
of 1914-15. 


.Yet, because the House Ways and 
Means Committee is disposed to look 
favorably upon the plea for a licens- 
ing body and an increase in the tariff 
on dyes, this does not mean that the 
work is ended. It is progressing fa- 
vorably; that is all. There must be 
no let-up in the ceaseless effort to 
drive home the truth on every possi- 
ble occasion. This—with the results 
of earlier efforts already before us— 
would not appear to be a difficult mat- 
ter, for one of the most encouraging 
of all the conclusions which may be 
drawn from an inspection of the daily 
press comment mentioned above is 
the fact that in practically every in- 
stance where the writer has been op- 
posed to licensing and tariff plans, 
that opposition shows itself plainly to 
have resulted from a lack of sufficient 
information—and from no other cause 
whatever! 


There can be not the cane 
doubt about this; the evidence is of 
the most obvious character, and it 
makes it manifest that the American 
propagandists have scored a signal 
triumph. Wherever there is a display 
of suspicion or downright unfriendli- 
ness to the proposed legislation, there 
may one find unmistakable evidences 
that the writer did not have all the 
information but only a part of it—and 
usually a very small part; on the 
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other hand, wherever the Light pene- 
trated in its entirety, it called forth 
the hoped-for support with a ma- 
chine-like precision and regularity 
which shows only too well that the 
claims of the dye industry are sound, 
fair and reasonable. 


Of those who viewed the coming” 


innovation with something akin to 
actual alarm, many, it may be noted, 
nevertheless vouchsafed their appro- 
val, taking the attitude that even 
though an American dye monopoly 
might be an evil in the sight of the 
Free-traders, nevertheless, as evils go, 
it could not be compared with an evil 
of the magnitude which a German 
monopoly would represent. This is 
likewise a healthy sign, for it is a 
clear case of a man’s patriotism con- 
quering his economic reasoning— 
fearsome and wonderful though that 
reasoning may sometimes be. 

In short, things are in a very happy 
state for the dye industry, and they 
are also still in a very critical state. 
A little blundering, a little false doc- 
trine from the pen of one lacking in- 
formation, could yet ruin all the care- 
ful preparatory work which has been 
done. As time goes on, the danger 
of this is rapidly decreasing. The 
Ninety and Nine have been found and 
converted ; it is now our duty, as Con- 
gress considers the dye question, to 
go after and bring into the fold the 
remaining Lost Sheep. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEM- 
ICAL CO., INC., HAS PROF- 
ITABLE YEAR 


The annual report of the National An- 
iline & Chemical Company, Inc., for the 
year ending December 31, 1918, has just 
been issued. It shows among other things 
that there was reserved for Federal 
and State taxes and other contingencies, 
$9,632,215.40; that there was applied 
to dividends on the preferred stock $1,- 
110,511.50; and that there was carried 
to general surplus accumulated since 
the organization of the company, $4,- 
134,574.79, which together with a sur- 
plus on hand at organization of $2,403,- 
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013.84, makes the total surplus, $6,537,- 
588.63. 

President William J. Matheson, in his 
report to the board of directors, says, 
among other things: 

“Prior to the outbreak of the war in 
August, 1914, coal tar dyes had never 
been manufactured continuously in this 
country in any real sense, German man- 
ufacturers having. effectively monop- 
olized this industrial field and supplied 
the world for many years. Hence, in 
order to meet the large and urgent do- 
mestic demands for colors following the 
embargo on German exports, it became 
necessary to create a more or less com- 
plete domestic dye manufacturing in- 
dustry virtually overnight and from the 
bottom up. In view of the highly 
specialized and technical character of 
the art, the absence of any important 
previous experience in this field among 
domestic manufacturers rendered the 
task especially difficult. That it was 
nevertheless in the main accomplished 
is now a matter of common knowledge, 
and this company may well be proud of 
the large share which it and its constit- 
uent companies had in this remarkable 
achievement. 


“At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that such an extraordinary ac- 
complishment could be made only at ex- 
traordinary cost. The company’s plants, 
which were designed and constructed 
hastily during the war, in order to meet 
the large emergency demand for dye- 
stuffs arising out of the war, must be re- 
garded as in great measure emergency 
or experimental construction, tobeaban- 
doned as soon as practicable in favor of 
more efficient plants, such as the com- 
pany’s operating experience with its 
existing plants has dictated and such as 
will be necessary to meet in the open 
market the low-cost competition of the 
long-experienced German manufactur- 
ers. The company has already com- 
menced such a process of plant reorgan- 
ization and reconstruction, which ex- 
plains the unusually large plant depre- 
ciation allowances mentioned in the ac- 
counts. 

The company’s production of syn- 
thetic dyes is now—as it has been since 
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the company was organized in 1917— 
much greater both in volume and variety 
than that of any other concern outside 
Europe, comprising substantially all 
those products of pre-war German man- 
ufacture which are in large demand, 
and including also a number of the more 
rare and obscure products which con- 
stitute the last known developments of 
the art in Germany. The company has 
well under way the development of a 
fairly complete line of the special prod- 
ucts referred to, and expects to be able 
to put them on the market from time to 
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time during the next twelve months. 

With such adequate governmental 
protection as is now in prospect against 
a flood of imported dyestuffs during the 
next few years, it cannot be doubted 
that the dye manufacturing industry, so 
quickly and successfully established in 
this country during the war, will be 
successfully continued in peace-time, as 
a vital part of the country’s permanent 
industrial system; and this company is 
well prepared to maintain its leadership 
of the industry in this country in the 
future as in the past.” 





THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyesiuff 








Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may he had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 








GERMANY’S WAITING STOCK 
OF DYES AND AMERICAN 
PLEAS FOR PROTECTION 


The “huge accumulation of dyestuffs” 
which is now said to exist in Germany 
as a result of the by-products obtained 
through the operation of Hunnish poi- 
son gas and explosives plants, together 
with the recent efforts in this country 
to secure the passage of legislation 
which will give the American coal-tar 
chemical industry its chance to make 
faces at the Germans, are still being dis- 
cussed at a great rate in the daily 
press, and while there is an almost unan- 
imous tendency to agree that the in- 
dustry should be protected, even at the 
cost of some greater or less sacrifices, 
yet the individual views are sometimes 
extremely divergent, and in all cases en- 
tertaining. 

Of the plea for a licensing body, the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press says that it 
“seems reasonable,” particularly since 
the Germans have been barred from 
English and French markets and “must 
now look for buyers in North and 
South America and China.” This news- 
paper further thinks that no sentiment 








should be allowed to cloud the issue 
when it comes to deciding how to treat 
our late antagonists, since they alone 
are to blame, and that “loss of the ma- 
jor portion of the world’s dye trade is 
another debit the Germans may mark 
down in their own book, which, if the 
accounts have been kept straight, al- 
ready is black with them.” 


Of the fact that there is a very real 
danger to the industry in the plans of © 
Germans for future trade activities, the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times is firmly 
convinced, and after citing the revela- 
tions of Stanley Frost, 2 writer in the 
New York Tibune, says “Some people 
may think these assertions are far- 
fetched; but reports prepared by the 
Government departments at Washing- 
ton fully bear them out.” 

Of the reported German intention to 
send her $20,000,000 worth of accumu- 
lated dyestuffs here, the Rochester (N. 
x.) Democrat feels that the necessary 
action will not be wanting when the time 
comes, and it lugs in the political side of 
the question with the assertion: “That 
Congress is in the hands of Republicans 
gives ground for hoping that measures 
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will speedily be enacted to prevent Ger- 
many from swamping the American 
market with her dyes,” and it likewise 
is convinced that “American makers 
should be given a fair opportunity to 
“make good.’” while the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin is of the opinion that 
“the situation is one that calls for the 
safeguarding of this industry and it is 
a matter which ought to receive not only 
proper but early action.” 

On the other hand, the Baltimore 
(Md.) News takes the somewhat dis- 
torted view that German dyes, like Ger- 
man toys and other products, are not 
wanted by the world, but the world does 
want to see Germany get back to busi- 
ness so that she can pay her debts; and 
she cannot do business unless someone 
will trade with her.” In commenting 
on the licensing plan, this daily says 
that it “is not new. It was employed 
during the war,” but that “its applica- 
tion as a substitute for a protective tar- 
iff is novel; and certainly the precedent 
set by its institution would contain ele- 
ments of danger, even though it were 
restrained strictly to the protection of 
American industry.” The alternative 
of attempting to compete with Germany 
must, however, go by the board, it 
thinks, but declares later that “Germany 
has a five-year accumulation of dye- 
stuffs which were better sold cheaply 
than not at all.” 

Much confidence in the ability of 
American dye manufacturers to supply 
our dye consumers with an adequate line 
of products is expressed by the New 
York Commercial, which believes that 
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“before the present year has closed there 
will be available to the vast textile and 
other industries of the country a line of 
dyestuff products sufficient to give a 
full range of colors of fastness equal 
to anything Germany was able to give 
us before the war.” 

That the dye manufacturers should 
provide the country with some reason 
for believing that dye consumers will 
not be betrayed, in return for adequate 
protection, is the suggestion advanced 
by the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. This 
newspaper asserts that although the 
Germans can undersell our own manu- 
facturers, yet “it is equally certain that 
they will advance prices the moment the 
industry has been stifled here.” Our 
factories, it says, use millions of dollars 
worth of dyes annually, and “when once 
Germany regains her old supremacy we 
will be forced to pay the old-time mo- 
nopoly prices.” It evidently has little 
faith in the dye makers, for it con- 
tinesce , 

“Tt is a pecuhar and delicate situation 
that we are facing. If we build up a 
monopoly of our own, will not our 
manufacturers be robbed in the same 
manner that they would be if dominated 
by the Germans? .[f a man, is to be 
knocked with a sledge hammer it mat- 
ters but little who directs the blow. The 
question with which Congress must 
grapple is how to protect our own dye 
industry and yet guard the interests of 
our manufacturers.” 

If the dye manufacturers fail in se- 
curing the protection which they seek, 
this editor thinks, “no one will be to 
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blame but themselves. Too often we 
have adopted high tariffs only to see a 
monopoly developed at home. The time 
has passed when this can. be accom- 
plished again. Let the dye manufac- 
turers give some assurance that no ad- 
vantage of the sitution will be taken, 
and Congress will undoubtedly shut out 
the proposed German flood and give 
our own people a monopoly of the in- 
dustry. This should be done at all haz- 
ards. We cannot afford to give Ger- 
many a supremacy forfeited by an in- 
human war.” ‘The article concludes: 
“Let us see to it that they (the Ger- 
mans) are deprived of further mischief- 
making power. Let our manufacturers 
be guarded against monopoly prices and 
Congress can accomplish this work and 
German competition be shut off.” 


ALLIED CONTROL OF THE 
GERMAN DYE-MAKING 
INDUSTRY 


The virtual control of the German 
dye industry, which a despatch from 
Paris announces is given to the Allies 
for a period of five years by a hitherto 
unpublished portion of the peace treaty, 
would seem to offer a solution of a pe- 
culiarly complicated after war economic 
problem. The period in which the in- 
dustry is thus free from German com- 
petition will afford time for the develop- 
ment of the plans of manufacture that 
are now under way in this country and 
the allied nations and also for the enact- 
ment of proper legislative measures to 
insure the protection of the future of 
the industry. 

The dye industry of the world was 
before the war practically in the control 
of the Germans, as they were supplying 
from 80 to 85 per cent of all the dyes 
consumed. The Germans were not the 
discoverers of the possibilities of aniline 
colors; this credit belongs to England. 
France too made aniline dyes before 
Germany did. The financiers of these 
countries, however, let the initiative 
pass from them to the Germans, who 
by making a careful study of the mat- 
ter produced new formulas, processes 
and machinery for securing fastness of 
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colors and a greater variety of tints and 
shades. To the production of the goods 
themselves was added a skillful system 
of world trade manipulation. The gov- 
ernment’s tariff and other policies kept 
home prices up and the manufacturers 
were enabled to sell their overproduction 
in foreign countries even if this was 
done at a loss. The result was that Ger- 
man dyestuffs could be sold all over the 
world at prices which the doméstic man- 
ufacturers could not meet. As soon as 
domestic manufacture of. dyestuffs in 
any one country was destroyed or stifled 
it was no longer necessary for the Ger- 
man exporters to sell at or below cost, 
and the outcome is thus told by the 
Icurnal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry: 

“Prices were immediately raised and 
handsome profits, realized. The ten- 
denc? to this result was recognized by 
the German government from the first, 
and every facility was afforded to the 
growing export trade. It was fully 
realized by both the civil and military 
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authorities that if a world monopoly in 
the dyestuff industry could be built up 
the military strength of Germany would 
be colossally enhanced, since it alone of 


all the great Powers would then be in 


a position to secure immediate supplies 
of the vast quantities of munitions likely 
to be needed in a modern war.” 
Another factor that worked for the 
protection of the German dye industry 
was a well-organized propaganda. It 
became the part of every German chem- 
ist to proclaim the invincible power of 


the German dye industry, the impossibil- . 


_ity of securing similar results elsewhere 
because of the difficulty of the process 
and the lack of the necessary machinery 
and the skilled labor required. That 
the propaganda had an effect is shown 
in a report of A. Mitchell Palmer, for- 
mer Alien Property Custodian: 


_ “Prior to the war only a few Ameri- 
cans had the temerity to believe that 
anything could be done in this country 
against the German advantages in the 
way of technical skill, cheap labor, gov- 
ernment suport and unscrupulous meth- 
ods.” 

One of the Government measures hav- 
ing a favorable effect upon the Ameri- 
can dye industry was the amendment to 
the trading with the enemy act, which 
made possible the taking over of Ger- 
man patents. Even before this had been 
done, however, American manufactur- 
ers had been making considerable prog- 
ress in the production of dyes. All the 
recent tests that have been made of the 
American dyes have proved them in 
every respect fully satisfactory. Ameri- 
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can dye workers have not vet succeeded 
in producing the wide range of shades 


that it took Germany thirty years to de- 


velop, but they have produced many of 
the most difficult shades which the Ger- 
mans declared could not be produced 
outside of Germany. ‘The whole de- 
velopment has had for its purpose the 
production of colors that will tend not 
to a temporary success but to the per- 
manence of the industry. 

It is not, however, with German dyes 
alone that the American manufacturer 
must in the future compete. Dye mak- 
ing has been revived as an industry in 
both France and Great Britain, while 
Switzerland, which before the war was 
struggling with Germany for her share 
of the world dye trade, has been mak- 
ing considerable progress in the cheap 
production of high-grade colors. The 
provision of the peace treaty will not in 
itself furnish the protection that this 
new industry will require in this coun- 
try. The protective measures which 
have already been recommended at 
Washington will remain an imperative 
necessity.—_ New York Sun. 


oe. 


With damage estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of $750,000, the old-es- 
tablished dye works of P. & P. Camp- 
bell, in Perth, England, were completely 
destroyed by fire recently. Many ex- 
plosions accompanied the progress of 
the conflagration, but none of the work- 
ers were in the building at the time. 
The fire is said to be the largest which 
has ever occurred in Perth. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


O. D. W.—Question—We enclose a 
sample of raw imitation Georgette. 
Could you please advise us through the 
columns in the REporTER whether you 
know of any process that will take off 
the luster on such goods after the fin- 
ishing, exclusive of the process generally 
used through the trade, in which salts of 
barium are employed? This process 
could be used either in the dyeing or the 
finishing of the goods. 

Answer—The sample submitted 
shows upon examination that it is com- 
posed of silk threads with comparative- 
ly little twist. It is nearer a chiffon than 
a georgette. The effect of the regular 
boil-off is to clean and brighten the 
fibers and, of course, to give the full 
luster to the silk. In a true georgette 
the threads are twisted as highly as pos- 
sible and alternate right and left twists 
in both warp and filling. When geor- 
gette is boiled off none of the silk fibers 
he parallel and, consequently, we do not 
see the sheen of the silk as we would in 
a satin, for instance. In this case the 
only way to get the effect is to dull the 
fibers themselves. You have mentioned 
that this is done with barium salts, and 
many other white precipitates would 
have the same effect but be equally 
troublesome and uncertain. We sug- 
gest that you follow the same procedure 
that skein silk dyers use in dyeing dulls 
or souples and not boil off with soap o1 
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sulphonated oil, but use tartaric acid. 
This makes the silk flexible but leaves 
much of the gum on the surface in a fine 
powdery form and gives a dull effect 
instead of aluster. This treatment will 
not interfere with the dyeing or weight- 
ing and is less likely to tender the fab- 
ric than the use of chemicals. 


U. Y. Company—Question—We are 
interested in getting as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding Benzaldehyde 
and would be grateful to you if you will 
give us all the data you have on this 
particular subject, together with a list 
of books and periodicals dealing with it 
and its uses commercially. 


Answer—Chemically, Benzaldehyde 
er Oil of Bitter Almond is one of the 
aliphatic aldehydes and is obtained by 
distilling a salt of benzoic acid with a 
salt of formic acid, and also by heating 
benzalchloride with water. The reac- 
tion obtained by this latter method is as 
follows: 


CH —CHCI+H-O=C H CHO 2HCI 


This is the laboratory method of pre- 
paring the artificial variety. Benzalde- 
hyde is a colorless liquid, boiling at 180 
deg. C. and giving all the characteristic 
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reactions of the aldehydes. We regret 
to say that there is very little literature 
bearing on this product and its com- 
mercial applications. As you probably 
know, it is employed as an intermediate 
in the “manufacture: fot Paualange 
number of aniline colors, including 
Malachite Green, Brilliant Green, : Pat- 
ent Blue, Victoria Green, etc. There 
1s a large market for Benzaldehyde and 
the colors made from it. This country 


consumes in the neighborhood of 400 
tons a year, while Germany, we are in- 
formed, used something like 500 tons 
-annually prior to the war. 


The Color Company of America, 14 
(Cedar Street, New York, is at the pres- 
ent time manufacturing Benzaldehyde, 
which is said to be over 99 per cent 
purity. This is a higher degree of pur- 
ity than has been commercially avail- 
able up to the present time. We regret 
that we are unable to furnish any 
further data at the present time. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture artificial silk and 
other textile products from cellulose, 
the Cellulose Products Co., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware. 
The capital of the new concern is 
$100,000, and the plant will be in Wil- 
mington. 





}}mmanuel Andre Bourcrate describes 
in U. S. Patent 1,293,680 the manufac- 
ture of synthetic indigo by subjecting 
potassium phenylglycinate to the action 
of a fused mixture of sodium and po- 
tassium hydroxides and sodium amide, in 
an atmosphere of ammonia: gas at a 
pressure above atmospheric pressure. 


With a capital of $312,500, the Re- 
public Laboratories, Inc., have been in- 
corporated in. New York State. Of- 
fices will be in Manhattan. Stock con- 
sists of 1,200 shares of preferred, $100 
each, and 2,500 shares of common, no 
par value. The names of the incorpo- 
rators are not announced. 





Under the laws of New York the 
Artificial Silk Corporation has been 
chartered with a capital of $200,750 to 
manufacture artificial silk and other © 
textile fabrics. 





According 1o the Silk Association of 
America, a new process for printing on 
silks, velvets, plushes, linens, calicoes 
and ribbons “without chemical manipu- 
lations” has been invented by M. Lucien 
Bossert, 48 Rue de Paris, Pantin, 
France. 





Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Lermonde Silk Mills, Incorporated, 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. Plant will be lo- 
cated at 316-20 North Eighth Street, 
Paterson. 





With a capital of $6,000, the Midwest 
Chemical Corporation has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois to 
manufacture dyes. Headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 
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High Lights from the Ways and Means Committee Hearings on the 
Proposed Licensing Plan and Amendments to the Dye Tariff Laws. 


OR the benefit of all who are in 
any way interested in the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means 

Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Longworth bill providing 
for increases in the dye tariff of 1916, 
and on the feasibility of creating a li- 
censing system for the further protec- 
tion of our coal-tar chemical industries 
—for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested and yet have not sufficient time to 
read through the recently published re- 
port on the hearings, the AMERICAN 
DyESTUFF REPORTER has endeavored to 
prepare what might be termed a “guide” 
to the proceedings which embodies in a 
single article all the salient features ‘of 
the testimony given, together with a 
complete list of those offering it. 


What follows does not even merit the 
dignity of being described as a digest 
or abstract, nor yet a “condensed ver- 
sion” or resume. It is a skeleton. For 
the published verbatim report on the 
hearings is a somewhat formidable doc- 
ument of 216 pages of the same size as 
the REeporTEr’s, all of which are closely 
printed and many of which are set in 
type much smaller than that in which 


these lines appear. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that it would be neither possible 
nor desirable to “cover” the report in 
an adequate manner; to do this would 
completely fill three or four issues and 
would take more time to peruse than the 
average man would have at his disposal. 
Consequently, the design of the follow- 
ing is merely to serve as an index which 
will enable the busy man to select for 
himself those portions of the testimony 
in which he is particularly interested, 
and to study them in detail from the re- 
port itself. 


The hearings occupied three days: 
Wednesday, Thursday. and Friday, 
June 18, 19 and 20, during which time 
the verbal or written comment of some 
thirty-odd consumers, manufacturers 
and chemical experts was submitted. 
These were called by the Ways and 
Means Committee in order to aid in 
making its recommendation to Congress 
as to what action ‘shall be taken on 
House Resolution 2706—to give it its 
official title—the Longworth bill pro- 
viding for amendments to the Tariff 
Act of September 8, 1916.- Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, 
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presided as chairman of the committee 
throughout the sessions. 


First Day 


After receiving the brief (reviewed 
in another issue) presented by Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., as counsel for the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., Harry J. Covington, 
of Washington, D. C., also of counsel 
for that organization and for the Ameri- 
can Dyes Institute as well, offered ‘a 
statement in which he emphasized his 
belief that the case of the dye industry, 
as presented at the hearings, was not 
a matter needing legal argument, but a 
story which could be unfolded in such 
a way as to demonstrate effectually that 
the dye industry must be established in 
this country at all hazards, no matter 
how severe the conditions attendant 
thereon might happen to be. 

Dr. Grinnell Jones, the Tariff Com- 
mission’s chemical expert, then pro- 
ceeded to tell of the work of the Com- 
mission and declared that from. facts 
gathered by its investigations, conclu- 
sions had been drawn as follows: (1) 
that a large majority of consumers of 
dyes wish the industry to receive pro- 
tection, (2) that there is no inherent ob- 
stacle to the development of a self-con- 
tained coal-tar chemical industry in this 
country, and (3) that the industry is 
not vet running on an economic basis 
and is still an “infant” industry. In re- 
ply to questions, Dr. Jones stated his be- 
lief that the Longworth bill should be 
passed “in any event” and promptly, if 
it is to do any good to the industry, and 
that pains had been taken to make the 
proposed amendment as nearly trick- 
proof as possible. | 

Dr. Julius Stieglitz, of the University 
of Chicago, and who needs no introduc- 
tion, emphasized particularly the rela- 
tion of the dye industry to the progress 
of medical science, and cited among 
others, the cases of arsphenamine, or 
salvarsan, the specific for syphilis; pro- 
caine, a synthetic local anaesthetic pre- 
pared from cocaine; oppochin, effective 
against external infections of the pneu- 
monia germ, which used to be fatal in 
a number of instances, and of indo, the 


-the 
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active principle of the thyroid gland 
which may soon be prepared_synthetical- 
ly, as examples of medicinal blessings 
which will depend upon the existence of 
the dye industry for the research and 
materials to produce them. He declared 
that the dye industry is the sole indus- 
try from which we can get the necessary 
chemists and which can support the fu- 
ture research contemplated in this 
field. 

Daniel F. Walters, president of the . 
Master Dyers’ Association, of Philadel- 
phia, introduced his testimony in the 
form of a letter in which he declared 
strongly for both an increased tariff on 
dyes and for the adoption of a licensing 
system. The first, he said, might almost 
be termed a “blood tariff” because if the 
war had not lasted as long as it did and 
the American dye industry been kept 
alive at the expense of countless lives, 
it would not to-day be asking for protec- 
tion to complete its development. He 
felt that the dye men had taken a 
“sambler’s chance” at the beginning of 
the war, and now were entitled to con- 
tinue the industry which they began to 
aid the textile industries, and he charged 
the committee to remember that al- 
though a licensing system was not a 
tariff, nevertheless such dyes as were 
admitted under it would furnish revenue 
for the Government. | 

Herman <A. Metz, president of 
Consolidated Color & Chemical 
Company, vice-president of the Central 
Dyestuff & Chemical Company, and 
president of the H. A. Metz Labora-— 
tories, declared that he wished to go 
on record as being emphatically opposed 
to that part of Mr. Choate’s testimony 
relating to bribery and fraud. He de- 
clared that if there had been any spying 
going on in any of the concerns or by 
their employees, it was done by some 
other concerns than his. He believed 
that a licensing system would be most 
satisfactory as a mode of protection for 
the dye industry, and was of the opin- 
ion that it should be a Government af- 
fair, such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in order to prevent competing 
manufacturers from gaining a knowl- 
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edge of each other’s businesses. He be- 
lieved that there should be a limit set to 
the amount of dyes which can be im- 
ported, and that this limit should be 
based on the cost of production, plus a 
reasonable duty and a reasonable profit. 
“If we are going to export, why should 
we have a higher duty?” he asked, and 
added that we should not assess our 
manufacturers with a higher duty 
which would increase their prices 
against a foreign exporter. He declared 
it to be his conviction that the proposed 
protection would encourage the importa- 
tion into this country of foreign-made 
manufactured articles, and that our own 
export business was decreasing. He de- 
clared that in his estimation the rates 
of duty proposed in the Hill bill, which 
was later cut in half by the Kitchin bill, 
would be sufficient protection for the in- 
dustry. Asked if he would be personal- 
ly satisfied with the Longworth bill, he 
replied: “Yes, sir; from a selfish stand- 
point, of course, the higher the better 
for me. We can export lots 
of things under the present rate, but if 
we could get the rates which were in the 
Hill bill we could do more. Then again, 
we are going to get good people over 
here from now on, so that we can manu- 
facture better, but let us not forget that 
the manufacturer and the man who con- 
sumes things are the men who are in- 
terested in this country, and they are the 
men who must get the dyestuffs in this 
country.” After reiterating his belief 
that the licensing of dyes should be 
handled by a Government body of some 
description, he said: “What I want to 
see is the manufacturers of textiles in 
this country get these things so they 
can compete with the textile manufac- 
turers of foreign countries,” and later: 
“In my opinion the licensing system 


which will keep things out will be more. 


effective than the tariff, and on the 
other hand it will allow things in at a 
price at which they can be used in com- 
petition.” : 


Major General William L. Sibert, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 
in this country, was next to testify, and 
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he pointed out the relation of the dye 
industry to military preparedness and 
paid a glowing tribute to the progress 
made by our chemists—which he said. 
he would pit against any in the world— 
in their work during the war. He said 
that $100,000,000 had been invested in 
plants for the manufacture of poison 
gas in this country, which were only 
beginning to produce at the end of the 
war, and that these had cost twice as 
much to build as they would in peace 
times. It had been found, he said, 
that it took three times as long to erect 
plants as it did to train personnel. No 
gas shells used by the United States, he 
said, had been filled here, the gas being 
obtained from the French, and if we 
had had a well-developed coal-tar indus- 
try, such as the dye industry fosters, 
none of these handicaps would have con- 
fronted us. That the Germans made 
use of their dye industry to prepare was 
shown by the: fact that they had com- 
pleted before the war a plant capable of 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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THE SOUR NOTE 


“The tumult,” as Rudyard Kipling 
was wont to remark, “and the shout- 
ing dies; the captains—of industry— 
and the kings—of finance—depart.” 
The hearing conducted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
Longworth bill is over. The dye in- 
dustry has had its say; consumers 
of dyes have had their say; friends 
and well-wishers of the industry have 
had their say, and we, in our humble 
capacity as spectators and commenta- 
tors, desire now and here to express 
the opinion that if the testimony in- 
troduced during the three days given 
over to the sessions does not succeed 
in bringing about the passage of the 
bill, together with licensing legisla- 
tion of some sort or other, nothing 
else will. 

If there was anything left unsaid 
which should have been said, we 
should like very much to hear it. If 
there were any necessary points over- 
looked, we have failed to see them 
and much time spent in collecting 
reasons for the existence of a dye in- 
dustry in this country has been wast- 
ed. In short, we do not see how the 
case of the dye industry could have 
been presented to the committee, 
whose recommendation to Congress 
will likely decide its fate, in a more 
complete, forceful and convincing 
manner. The facts—all of them— 
were put forward clearly and concise- 
ly, and the calibre of the men testify- 
ing should carry weight. The num- 
ber of manufacturers of dyes was ex- 
tremely small as compared to the con- 
sumers, chemical experts .and others 
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whose opinions might be expected to 
be unfavorable if there were anything 
wrong with the proposed measures. 
No stone was left unturned, and the 
attitude adopted in presenting the 
facts was right. Should things go 
askew—which they will not, we are 
convinced—the dye brethren must 
perforce conclude that there were 
other reasons at work than that of 
lack of adequate and competent rep- 
resentation. The witnesses did all 
that human beings could do to dis- 
play the truth as they saw it and as 
every thinking man in the country 
sees it, be he layman or expert. 


Yet, of course, there was one fly in 
the ointment... Uhis had tobe. in 
the great volume of sweet melody 
there was heard a single sour note. 
Frederick E. Atteaux, of the Boston 
dye importing company which bears 
his name, furnished it in the form of 
an epistle which stated the opinion of 
the writer to be that present tariff 
rates on dyes are high enough and 
that the demand for higher rates is, 
he believes, “‘a personal interest and 
not in the best interest of the coun- 
try.” | 

The argument for the protection of 
the industry because of its relation to 
explosives production, he says, is not 
a good one, because when the war 
broke out we had only an insignifi- 
cant dye industry and yet were able 
to supply ourselves and our allies. 


Pshaw, Mr. Atteaux! When the 
war finally came to us we had been 
making explosives for the Allies for 
a long while, but when the war came 
to the Allies how long was it before 
we were able to supply them with 
TNT and other destructive agents in 
sufficient quantities to count for any- 
thing? Was it long enough for us to 
have needlessly lost thousands of 
lives before we could get going? Look 
this up. Then go and read the testi- 
mony of Major-General Sibert and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fries on poison 
gases. It took us eighteen months, 
by which time the armistice had been 
signed, to bring into operation our 
plants for the manufacture of these 
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gases. Fie! fie! we say, without fear 
of successful contradiction! 

But the rest of the industry and its 
well-wishers need not worry about 
the sour note; it was far too over- 
whelmingly drowned out by the main 
air. Had it been an honest, logical 
objection, such as has been made by 
some others whose standing in the 
industry may, perhaps, be of slightly 
greater moment than that of this Bos- 
ton concern, no one would mind and 
the utterance would have been re- 
spected. But somehow we cannot 
help wondering whether it was not 
made in “a personal interest and not 
in the best interest of the country.” 


THE TREATMENT OF COARSE 
VEGETABLE FIBERS 


In addition to the vegetable fibers 
in general use, there are numeroys 
fibrous plants which yield a fiber 
either more or less akin to the useful 
ones. Many of these are grown for 
other than textile purposes, and their 
stalks are considered as dead waste, 
to be burnt or destroyed as refuse, or 
at the most to be utilized as inferior 
manure or for littering. 

There is no doubt that the fibrous 
stalks of many cultivated plants could 
be conveniently utilized for making 
coarse fabrics, and cheap-selling can- 
vas or upholstery materials, if not 
better class articles, should result 
from a careful study of this problem. 
The stalks of such plants as potatoes, 
hops, beans and peas could be pro- 
cured at a cheap rate, for even a 
meager price would be a clear profit 
to the producer. 

Of course, there are great obstacles 
to be overcome in the treatment of 
such plants, and many attempts have 
been made at various times to suc- 
cessfully cope with these difficulties. 

Recently a process has been invent- 
ed, which, if not bringing the treat- 
ment down to practical lines, should 
at any rate reopen the field of inves- 
tigation and pave the way for some 
further improvement. 

If the stalks are received in a green 
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state, they are disintegrated in the 
usual way by devils or teazers, or 
they may be chopped into convenient 
lengths and subjected to the pressure 
of rollers, mangles or presses. The 
sap thus squeezed out should also be 
of commercial value, and it might be 
possible to extract, by distillation or 
precipitation, such products as starch 
and gum, or even pigments and dyes. 
After this the stalks can be treated 
in the same manner as if previously 
dried in the fields. 


The dry stalks are passed through 
a disintegrator or well bruised in a 
rolling machine preparatory to being 
placed and boiled by steam for six or 
more hours in a kier or similar vessel. 
When placed in this kier the stalks 
are treated with quicklime and water 
or some other alkaline lye, or an acid 
liquor may be used for the same pur- 
pose, the quantity of lye or liquor de- 
pending on the steam pressure while 
boiling in this kier. 


After this the spent lye or liquor is. 


drawn off, and the materials first 
washed by clear water and drained, 
and if necessary bleached or dyed in 
the same or another kier by the ordi- 
nary methods. The material is then 
ready to be removed as a half-finished 
stuff, after which it is dried and baled. 

To further reduce this half-finished 
stuff into fibers adapted for coarse 
materials, it is passed into the ordi- 
nary preparatory spirining machinery 
and then woven in the usual manner. 
—FPosselt’s Textile Journal. 


“THE 1918 DYE CENSUS” AND 
“THE DYE-GEST” 


Because of the great amount of ma- 
terial which even the shortest possible 
outline of the three-day hearing on the 
Longworth dye tariff bill must neces- 
sarily include, and because of the lim- 
ited space at our disposal, it has been 
deemed advisable to omit this week Part 
II of the REPporTER’S review of the 1918 
Dye Census, and “The Dye-Gest.” 
These omitted articles will appear in a 
later issue. 
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“H. R. 2706” 
(Continued from page 7.) 


turning out ten tons of phosgene gas per 
day. Gas, he said, was certain to be 
used in future wars, and the sole chance 
of any nation to hold its own was to pur- 
sue research in this subject as briskly as 
its neighbor. As an additional tribute 
to the abilities of American chemists he 
declared that before the war was over 
the Germans had abandoned their own 
method for the production of mustard 
gas in favor of that developed by the 
Americans. 


Lieutenant Colonel Amos A. Fries, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 
of the A. E. F., also told of the difficul- 
ty of obtaining competent officers for 
the Chemical Warfare Service because 
of the lack in this country of adequately 
trained chemists, and declared that the 
Philippines might have been taken with 
small loss of life had we been proficient 
in the manufacture and use of poison 
gas through the possession of a coal-tar 
chemical industry. The reports of these 
two officers constituted one of the most 
interesting portions of the testimony, 
and are well worth reading in their en- 
tirety. 

Lieutenant Commander O: M. Hust- 
vedt, of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
Department, declared in his statement 
that the Bureau of Ordnance regards 
the fostering of an American dye in- 
dustry as a measure of national defence 
for the future. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, Massachusetts, whose 
testimony took the form ofa letter to the 
committee, was heartily in favor of pro- 
tection, and concluded his missive with 
the words: “I may add that, with a very 
largé acquaintance among the textile 
manufacturers of the country in all its 
branches, I think that the overwhelming 
sentiment is strongly in favor of such 
legislation as may be necessary to main- 
tain the American dye industry.” 

Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, favored both a higher tariff 
and a licensing system, declaring that 
“the American spinner in the last four 
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years has become convinced that it is 
absolutely essential not only to our own 
safety as a nation, but to protect our 
industry, that we shall have a sufficient 
protection on dyes in this country.” Mr. 
Wilson spoke for an organization which 
controls some 34,000,000 spindles. He 
further declared that the textile manu- 
facturers favored the plan for a licens- 
ing scheme because it would enable 
them to look aut for their own interests 
in addition to the other benefits to the 
country at large accruing from a self- 
contained industry. 

Frank D. Cheny, of Cheny Brothers, 
cited the petition cabled to President 
Wilson on March 20 (with which our 
readers are familiar) as an expression 
of the attitude of his firm and others, 
and said he felt the progress made by 
American dye manufacturers to have 
been “truly remarkable,” and that both 
a high tariff and a licensing system were 
essential, otherwise the colors still 
needed would stand small chance of ever 
being developed in this country. 

Andrew C. Imbrie, treasurer of the 
United States Finishing Company, like- 
wise declared that his firm, which is the 
second largest single consumer of dye- 
stuffs in this country, believed that 
tariff and licensing system should go 
hand in hand. He said that although 
the money expended for dyes by his 
firm was relatively small as compared 
to some of their other expenses, never- 
theless if they could not get dyes they 
could not do business at all. 

Mr. Covington again took the floor 
after Mr. Imbrie’s testimony to explain 
sundry facts in connection with the or- 
ganization of the Chemical Foundation, 
and scoffed at the idea that the question 
of protection was a political one or that 
Mr. Garvan had been induced to become 
president of the Chemical Foundation 
for any reason other than his knowledge’ 
of the patents controlled by it. 


SECOND Day 


Mr. Tom Frusher, representing the 
United States Worsted Company as its 
chief chemist, and other worsted manu- 
facturers of Boston, was kept on the 
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floor probably as long, if not longer, 
than any other witness, and his testi- 
mony should certainly convince any 
American dye manufacturer that his 
efforts have not gone entirely unappre- 
ciated, no matter what may have been 
~ said-in the past. Moreover, it should 
have a very favorable effect upon the 
committee for Mr. Frusher repeated 
again and again his clean-cut, unequivo- 
cal statement that, so far as woolens go 
at least, one can get just as good dyes 
right here as ever came from the Rhine 
or anywhere else. Here is a portion of 
his testimony: 


Representative George M. Young— 
“You think that those who buy your 
goods will get as good an article as 
though you dyed your cloth with im- 
ported dyes?” 


Mr. Frusher—‘It does not make any 
difference. The American dyes arg just 
as good as those which are imported.” 

Mr. Young—“They are as good?” 

Mr.  Frusher—‘Absolutely. The 
American dyes are just the same. In 
fact, in some cases we have found that 
they were better. It is all the same.” 

Mr. Young—“How do you account 
for the complaint that we hear very 
generally now that the goods bought in 
the stores, woolen goods and cottons, 
have colors that will not stand wash- 
ing?” ; 

Mr. Frusher—“That isso. There are 
some colors that are not manufactured 
here. The industry is still in its infancy, 
as a matter of fact, on a small scale.” 

Mr. Young—‘“Then these dyes are 
not as good as the imported dyes?” 

Mr. Frusher—“We think that the 
American dyes are just as good. Any- 
thing which is made in this country is 
absolutely as good as the German dyes, 
but there are some that they do not make 
Bt all.” 

Mr. Young—‘How is it, then, that 
the material will not wash?” 

Mr. Frusher—“That is not always the 
fault of the dye maker. For instance, 
take hosiery ; that is a profiteering prop- 
osition. The hosiery manufacturers for 
the last nine months or one year have 
had just as fast dyes as they ever had 
before, but they would not use them 
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because they could get away with the 
cheaper colors and save 10 to 15 per 
cent on the cost, and put it over on the 
public. There is nothing manufactured 
in the United States that is not just as 
good as they make in Germany or Eng- 
land or France. 

Jeater : 

Mr. Young (speaking of complaints 
of fugitive colors)—“I am told by the 
people who go to the stores now to buy 
cottons or to buy woolens—” 

Mr. Frusher—‘‘Not to buy woolens!” 

Mr. Young—‘‘complain that they can 
not buy cloth now which is equal to that 
which they could buy before the war.” 

Mr. Frusher—“That has all been 
started and pushed through by German 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Young—“German propaganda?” 

Mr. Frusher—“It is right up to date. 
They are sending that to the largest 
makers of clothes in the country.” 

Mr. Young—“German propaganda? 
That makes the dyes spread in the hose 
that we are buying now or the curtains 
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we buy now? We put up some curtains 
in our place a year ago, and when they 
washed them this year they were 
ruined.” 

Mr. Frusher—““They must be cotton. 
That is not always the fault of the 
American dyes. There are manufac- 
turers of cotton goods in this country 
who use cheap dyes because they can 
get by with it.” 

Mr. Young—‘‘And you cannot get 
anything guaranteed ?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“‘No, nothing is guar- 
anteed; they will not guarantee any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Young—“Why not?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘‘Because they can get 
by without it.” 

Mr. Young—‘Probably this is the 
situation: It is not worth guaranteeing, 
and if they did guarantee it they would 
lose money.” 

Mr. Frusher—“As long as they use 
exactly the same color in dyeing the 
stockings or hose as they did before 
the war they can say to the customer: 
‘This is absolutely as fast a color, and 
if satisfactory before the war, it is sat- 
isfactory to-day.’ ” 

Further on in his testimony Mr. 
Frusher said, in response to an inquiry 
as to the conduct of his own firm in re- 
gard to guarantees: “I cannot speak 
for the manufacturers who buy cotton 
or worsted cloths. We guarantee our 
cloths. We supply the largest concerns 
in the United States and guarantee the 
colors to be fast, and if they are not fast 
we lose the money.” 


No amount of cross-questioning could 
ruffle him or shake him from his staunch 
defence of American colors, and he 
came out in no uncertain manner with 
the conviction that duties ought to be at 
least 50 to 55 per cent in order to be 
effective against the Hun. He also was 
strongly in favor of the licensing 
scheme, and declared that if the pro- 
posed body is to be made up of nine 
men there should be three from the 
Federal board, three representatives of 
the dye manufacturers, and three of the 
large consumers, thereby making it ab- 
solutely “neutral.” The three consum- 
ers, he suggested, might be chosen from 
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the American Cotton Association, the 
American Worsted Association, and the 
large print works of the country respec- 
tively. The committee evidently liked 
the suggestion. 

Joseph H. Choate, Jr., then described 
at length the “key” aspect of the indus- 
try, the evidences of German owner- 
ship and trickery unearthed by the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office, the 
Von Bernstorff telegram—which bids 
fair to become historical—the hope of 
medical men for the future of the dye 
industry on account of its drug features, 
and introduced as part of his testumony 
the report of the British Minister of 
Munitions on the German “cartel.” He 
likewise brought forward some exceed- 
ingly interesting affidavits obtained from 
Germans in this country relative to brib- 
ery as practised by German dye sales- 
men. He answered numerous questions 
about the Chemical Foundation and 
made it plain that under the terms of its 
charter it would be impossible for a 
monopoly to be formed using this or- 
ganization as a nucleus, and concluded 
his testimony by submitting in full the 
report made by the late Hugo Schweit- 
zer, head of the entire German secret 
service in this country and the man who 


cornered temporarily the phenol mar- 


ket in order to keep us from making ex- 
plosives for the Allies to Von Bern- 
storff. This is so interesting that the 
REporTER would like to print it, but 
space forbids, and we can but refer 
those interested to the complete report 
of the proceedings, where it will be 
found in full. 

The report also contains next in or- 
der a complete copy of the monster 
petition sent to President Wilson at the 
behest of the National Cotton Finishers’ 
Association, also submitted by Mr. 
Choate. 

Tuirp Day 

The testimony of Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, editor of the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, was, 
as might have been expected, exceed- 
ingly interesting and to the point. Dr. 
Herty presented a new angle of the sit- 
uation when he spoke of the stimulation 
of research which has already taken 
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place as a result of the belief that the 
dye industry is to be established here, 


and of the chemistry classes, unheard-- 


of in size, now forming in our univers- 
ities, the students of which are fitting 
themselves to become dye chemists. 
These should not be nipped in the bud 
for many obvious reasons, was his be- 
lief, and he suggested that the new 
generation of chemists might devote 
themselves to the allied work of discov- 
ering substitutes for the numerous 
habit-forming narcotics which at present 
claim some 1,000,000 addicts in this 
country. He then brought forward the 
fact that in all likelihood German 
dyes, camouflaged as neutral products, 
have already begun to pour into the 
United States, citing the fact that 
Switzerland, which has averaged $200,- 
000 monthly in dyestuffs exported here, 
in March sent $423,806 worth and in 
April shipped $1,631,364 worth—and 
this from a country which has no coal 
and has to depend upon outsiders for 
most of the raw materials with which to 
make her synthetic dyes. Holland, like- 
wise, which no one ever thinks of in 
connection with coal-tar colors, sudden- 
ly woke up and sent us $175,000 worth 
last April—a rather remarkable per- 
formance for a country which does not 
produce artificial dyes. Dr. Herty de- 
clared that he cited these figures to show 
that “the flood is upon us” already and 
that protective legislation, including a 
licensing system, could not be put 
through any too soon if we are to suc- 
cessfully fend off the coming attacks. 
He paid numerous tributes to the per- 
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formances of American dye chemists 
during the past years and called the 
committee’s attention to the fact that 
prices of colors are decreasing steadily 
as our output increases and domestic 
competition develops. 

- The balance of the testimony in- 
cluded: | 

A letter from Julius Forstmann, 
president of the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Company, of Passaic, signifying 
that the company favors protective 
measures. 

A letter from Paul R. Mackinney, 
president of the New York Color & 
Chemical Company, stating that the 
Swiss have satisfied the British Govern- 
ment that there are no German materials 
used in the manufacture of Swiss dyes, 
and. recommending the adoption of a li- 
censing system. 

A letter from Charles L. Auger, 
president of the National Silk Dyeing 
Company, Paterson, approving the pro- 
posed amendments to the Tariff Act of 
1916, and stating emphatically that if 
protection cannot be afforded by this 
means, a licensing system is absolutely 
necessary. 

Major Theodore W. Sill’s article, 
“American Officers in German Chemi- 
cal Plants,” from the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry of 
June, 1919, gave details of the troubles 
caused the Chemical Warfare Service 
through lack of a competent personnel. 
- Major Frederick W. Pope’s article, 
“Condition of Chemical Plants in Ger- 
many,” described the flourishing state 
of our future competitors. 
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David W. Jayne, of the Barrett Com- 
pany, sent a statement regarding the 
present situation in intermediates, re- 
counting the rapid progress which has 
been made and emphasizing the need of 
added time, which our chemists are en- 
titled to on the strength of their past 
performances. 

The brief of the American Dyes In- 
stitute, prepared by Dr. J. Merritt 
Matthews, is exceedingly comprehen- 
sive, and includes within itself prac- 
tically every argument yet advanced for 
the protection of the industry. 

Another strong plea was added = 
Thomas O. Marvin, secretary of the 
Home Market Club, of Boston, who 
quoted the words of Andrew Jackson 
in asking for legislation which will “fos- 
ter, protect and preserve within our- 
selves the means of national defence 
and independence.” 

The report likewise gives in full the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty relat- 
ing to the German dye industry and to 
commercial relations with that country. 
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This is followed by a resume of chem- 
ical and dyestuff duties in this country 
from 1789 to 1916, prepared by Mr. 
Marvin. 

Under the heading “Addenda” the re- 
port of the British Mission appointed to 


‘visit enemy chemical factories in the 


occupied zone engaged in the erage 
of munitions of war, is given. 

And then—why ‘should it be con- 
cealed?—-comes the one_ dissenting 
voice in the entire symposium. F. E. At- 
teaux, of Ei EH. Atteatx << Co ine), 
manufacturers and importers of ani- 
line colors, dyestuffs and chemicals, 
174-176 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., 
writes to Mr. Fordney, chairman of the 
committee, to say that “the present pro- 
tection of 30 cents plus 5 cents per 
pound seems sufficient protection for the 
manufacturers at the present time’ and 
that “The demand made by certain in- 
terests for a higher tariff I believe is a 
personal interest and not in the best in- 
terest of the country.” 

From Mr. Imbrie, as treasurer of the 
U. S. Finishing Company, came a com- 
munication saying that “a protective 
tariff, coupled with a well administered 
licensing system would, in my 
judgment, meet the situation and be sat- 
isfactory to manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike.” 

The last item in the report is a letter 
from President O. F. Weber, of the 
National Aniline & Chemical. Company, 
indorsing the brief submitted by Dr. 
Matthews for the American Dyes Insti- 
tute. 


In a praiseworthy effort to supplant 


- Logwood in England, a man recently 


sold in that country a decoction con- 
sisting of 99.34 per cent water colored 
with aniline dye and flavored with red 
pepper and port wine. He was ar- 
rested. 





The Miltown Dyeing & Finshing 
Works, at Belfast, Ireland, have been 
closed down and the machinery and 
plant auctioned. This is but one of a 
number of similar concerns in the north 
of Ireland which avhe shut up shop 
within the past few months. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an; 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


S. M. W. Co.—Question—Will you 
kindly inform me just how to make 
equal parts of Tallow, Palm and Elaine 
oil soap, and the amount of caustic 
soda and water to make a good soap 
to scour blankets? Also, how to de- 
odorize it? 

Answer—As the exact adjustment 
of alkali to the fats is a most impor- 
tant feature of a practical soap, it is 
not advisable to give a definite recipe 
for the soap you require, but if you 
follow the following directions you 
should be able to produce a very sat- 
isfactory soap that will answer all the 
requirements. First obtain true sam- 
ples of the fats and oils, also of the 
caustic soda you intend using. Melt 
together about a pound sample of the 
oils in the exact proportion you in- 
tend using them. Send this sample 
of mixéd fat and a sample of the soda 
to an analytical chemist and have him 
report to you how much of that par- 
ticular grade of soda will exactly 
saponify 100 pounds of the mixed fat. 
Having obtained this figure, melt the 
oils together at the lowest tempera- 
ture that will keep them liquid. Dis- 
solve the caustic soda in the same 
weight of water as you have of oils. 
Stir the caustic solution into the oils 
without boiling or further heating. 
Continue stirring until perfect unt- 
formity results (a mechanical stirrer 
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is much better than hand stirring). 
Then run the mass into barrels or 
boxes and allow them to stand un- 
disturbed for a week. This results in 
what is called cold saponification and 
differs from a boiled soap only in that 
it still retains the glycerine, which is 
no detriment. The proportions must 
be correct, as an excess of alkali is 
harsh on the goods and an excess of 
oil lowers the scouring power and 
may make the wool greasy. This 
method of procedure applies to all 
oils, but generally fails to give good 
results because it is carried out by 
using a set formula from a book in- 
stead of having the exact figures fur- 
nished by a chemical analysis, as they 
would do in a practical soap works. 


EXPORT NUMBER OF THE RE- 
PORTER 


Next week’s issue of the REPORTER 
will specialize on the export features of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. It 
will be distributed, in addition to our 
regular circulation, to a selected list of 
upwards of one thousand importers and 
consumers of dyestuffs in foreign coun- 
tries. From this time on the third issue 
of each month will cover the export 
field in this manner. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Cosmos Color Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000 under the laws of Dela- 
ware by Robert A. Van Vorhis, Jersey 
City, N. J., Cornelius A. Cole, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., and Arthur R. Oakley, of 
Pearl River, N. Y. 





An extra cash dividend of 2 per cent 
on the common stock payable October 
1, to stock of record September 16, has 
been declared by the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company. 





Alterations and improvements in the 
four-story office and storage building 
of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 12 
Platt Street, New York City, will short- 
ly be made at a cost of $10,000. 





With a capital of $50,000 the For- 
mon Silk Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey to 
manufacture silks and other products. 
Headquarters will be at Passaic. 





A new mill is being erected at Pres- 
ton, Conn., by the Tenue Silk Mills 
Company, manufacturers of artificial 
silk by a new process. 
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The Atlantic Dyestuff Company, 
whose plant at Burrage, Mass., was 
completely destroyed by fire last Feb- 
ruary, has carried forward the work 
of reconstruction to a point where they 
are now able to again supply the trade 
with their Sulphur Black. A number 
of new buildings will be added to the 


‘plant. 





With a capital of $200,000 the B. 
Brown Export & Import Corporation 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New York to deal in drugs, chemi- 
cals and oils. Headquarters will be in 
Manhattan and the incorporators are: 
B. Brown, E. G. Cohen and E. C. 
Davidson. 





Plans have been prepared by the Mo- 
hawk Silk Fabric Company, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y., for the erection of a-new 
dye house and factory addition which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000. 





It is expected that the Hazelrigg Lab- 
oratories, Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
shortly begin construction of a new ‘plant 
to manufacture chemicals. This com- 
pany was recently incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000. 





Plans are being made by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company to sell 
the towns at Carney’s Point, N. J., 
Hopewell; Va., and Haskell, N. i 
which were established by the company 
in connection with the.manufacture of 
explosives during the war. The ma- 
chinery will be sold at a set price while 
the balance of the property will be sold 
at auction. 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to error, we announced under 
“Notes of the Trade” in our issue of 
June 16, that Frank Hemingway, Inc., 
were offering “98 per cent Hydrochlo- 
ride” to the trade. The product referred 
to is Paramidophenol, HCl 98 per cent, 
of which this concern is selling large 
quantities. 
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A TRUTH FOR THE WORLD 


Coming Protection for Coal-Tar Chemical Industries 
in the United States Will Place These Second to None. 


HERE is a truth which is becom- 
ing more and more apparent, and 
more easily felt and understood 

each time the earth turns about its axis. 
This truth is important to a great many 
people, living in a great many countries, 
and because it is important and will 
mean much to a large number of mer- 
chants and traders, it should at once be 
told and the knowledge of it passed 
‘from man to man until everyone knows. 
This truth is that the United States of 
America will have coal-tar industries 
which will be second to those of no 
other country. | 

Germany, the fallen, once had that 


truth for her own. No other country 
had coal-tar chemical industries which 
compared with Germany’s. Nowhere 
outside of Germany did these industries 
flourish in so complete a form, and 
from no other place save Germany 
could one buy the products of these in- 
dustries in such quantity and of such 
excellence. 


That was because Germany chose to 
give her attention to these industries in 
a measure accorded them by no other 
country. The German government 
helped with money and with always- 
ready encouragement for those who 
wished to devote their life’s work to 
the advancement of organic chemical 
knowledge. If a young man showed 
ability in chemistry, the German govern- 
ment would train him, and when his 
chemical education was completed, 
would assure him of an honorable po- 
sition and a handsome income of money 
as long as he lived and worked to make 
Germany’s coal-tar chemical industries 
greater and more perfect. For forty 
years Germany did this, and in this line 
of work she became supreme through- 
out the world. The other nations were 
glad to use the products which Germany 
made in this way, little thinking what 
it might mean to the world should any- 
thing happen to Germany which would 
prevent goods from passing across her 
borders. 


But Germany became arrogant. She 
said to the world, “Look! Do you per- 
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ceive what marvelous dyes, what superb 
photographic chemicals, what delec- 
table flavors and perfumes and what 
wonderful medicines come from Ger- 
many? Where else can you go to get 
anything like these? That is because 


the Germans are more intelligent than. 


other men, and because no mind ex- 
cept a German mind could have con- 
ceived them, or could have attained the 
degree of proficiency necessary to pro- 
duce them. It is well for the world that 
it has Germany to make these necessi- 
ties ; without German genius and learn- 
ing you would never have enjoyed these 
blessings ; civilization would have stood 
still.” 

This is what the Germans told every- 
one with whom they came in contact. 
In hundreds of cities and to thousands 
of men they repeated always this same 
thing: The German and no one else can 
make the dyes and other products prop- 
erly because from the time they are 
born, the Germans are superior beings. 


They never lost the smallest chance to 
say this and to write it; they were for- 
ever at work to make the world believe 
that God had created in the Germans a 
race of men whose intelligence was 
greater than that given to any other 
race. 


But this -was a great fallacy and a 
great lie. And-the Germans knew in 
their hearts that it was a great lie, and 
they proved it by their attitude toward 
other peoples who began to make the 
same products. They knew that the 
only thing which had made them su- 
preme in this respect was the great 
amount of time which they had given 
to studying it, and they knew that should 
anyone else give as much time to the 
same purpose, the same products could 
be made—and indeed, they knew that 
the same products might be made in 
much less time by someone else, for it 
has been noted that the German-trained 
mind acts slower than that of almost 
any other race. It takes a German mind 
longer to reason its way to a given con- 
clusion, or to find the answer to a prob- 
lem, than it does the quick mind, for ex- 
ample, of a Frenchman, an Italian, a 
Japanese, a Latin American or a North 
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American. Anyone knows this, or can 
try for himself and find out. 

And so the Germans knew that the 
only way they could make people think 
it waS superior genius which enabled 
them to produce better coal-tar products 
than other men, was by preventing 
others from commencing the same 
thing. Whenever any individual tried 
this, the Germans immediately put their 
prices down until the newcomer, just 
beginning and unable to stand the com- 
petition of many large companies, was 
soon forced to stop manufacturing. 
Then up went the prices to recompense 
the Germans for their losses sustained 
in putting the enterprise out of busi- 
ness. Also, they were so afraid that 
even then someone might reveal the 
sham which they were maintaining be- 
fore the world, that they secretly paid 
money to dye-masters in order to have 
them always ask the mill-owners for 
German dyes. In China they put monev 
into the cans of dye which the Chinese 
coolie used for his blue clothing. This 
was to prevent him from even trying 
any other kind. Throughout the world 
all Germans were pledged to live this 
great lie and give it new strength upon 
every occasion. And the men of the 
world, particularly those whose oppor- 
tunity for reading and study had been 
small, believed, for it was worth no 
one’s while to contradict it. Those who 
knew that the Germans were not any 
more intelligent than other men, said: 
“The Germans make good dyes and 
coal-tar products; if they want people. 
to believe they are sorcerers, or that 
they receive special knowledge from the 
Creator, it will do no harm.” 


But there came a time when it was 
necessary that this great lie should be 
disproved and discredited. This has 
happened, but the news that it has hap- 
pened has not yet been spread about 
widely enough for all to know it. The 
great German pretence of superiority 
in organic chemistry has been proved 
false, not because the German soldiers 
were beaten by the soldiers of the Allies, 
but because while the Germans were so 
busy fighting that they could not attend 
to the wants of the world in the matter 
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of coal-tar dyes and other manufac- 
tures, the Allies succeeded in making 
these very same things for themselves. 

Before the end of the war, the chem- 
ists of Germany found themselves un- 
able to keep pace with the chemists of 
France, of England and of North 
America. The Germans had been think- 
ing and planning the use of poisonous 
gases for years; the Allies accomplished 
the same thing and succeeded in making 
a gas superior to the Germans’ most 
deadly one, all in a matter of months 
after they put their minds to the prob- 
lem and began to study it. 

And they began to make other coal- 
tar products, among them the dyes 
which the Germans declared could be 
made nowhere else. And this should be 
noted carefully and remembered; The 
dyes which they make are not at present 
superior to the German dyes, and they 
are not inferior to the German dyes. 
They are, dye for dye, exactly the same 
as the German products, and no amount 
of words can alter this. 

In four years the chemists of the 
Allies produced what the chemists of 
Germany labored forty years to pro- 
duce. It is not the purpose of this jour- 
nal to state that which is not true, for 
only upon truth can confidence find 
support. In consequence, the statement 
is not here made that the Allies have 
yet produced every dye which the Ger- 
mans made, but that those dyes which 
they have made are the same (not su- 
perior; not inferior) as the German 
dyes. 
is made that they have the knowledge of 
how to make the other dyes, and that 
the factories and machinery to make 
vat dyes will be created. It is important 
to understand that they have proved 
to the world that these dyes can be made 
_ by any nation and any people who will. 


And of the coal-tar chemical industry 
of the United States, which was spoken 
of at the beginning of this article; this 
news is not yet widely circulated. For 
a time there was doubt as to whether 
the results accomplished by United 


States chemists were to be protected | 


and fostered so that they might con- 
tinue to grow. Now the Government 


And the further true statement 
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of the United States. has about decided 
to help them, and this is importsnt to 
the world, for it means that those who 
seek coal-tar dyes, drugs, medicines, 
perfumes, flavoring extracts and photo- 
graphic chemicals will be able to obtain 
them, of a quality which equals that of 
any in the world, from the Unted States. 
This is what we seek to tell you in this 
article. 


We do not seek to rob anyone else of 
credit, and so we say that France will 
do the same. England will do the same. 
Italy will do the same, and others. But 
this is a United States magazine and 
naturally one would not expect to find 
in it articles about the French, English 
and Italian dye makers. Our duty is to 
tell of the United States coal-tar dye in- 
dustry, and of this we will speak further 
in Our issue next month. 


What this article teaches is that the 
United States has a coal-tar chemical 
industry which can take its place with 
that of any country. Many do not yet 
believe it. 
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TO OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS 


This issue of the REporTER is being 
distributed to upwards of a thousand 
importers and consumers of dyestuffs 
in foreign countries, in addition to our 
regular subscribers. From this time 
forward the third issue of each month 
will specialize in this manner in the ex- 
port field for American dyestuffs. We 
trust that our foreign friends, into 
whose hands the REPORTER comes, will 
accept it in the spirit in which it is sent 
—a sincere desire to extend and 
strengthen relations between our. Amer- 
ican dyestuff manufacturers and the 
consumers of these products in foreign 
lands. 

America is eager for a share of your 
patronage. More than this, we desire 
your friendship and will leave no stone 
unturned in an effort to justify your 
confidence. 


IMPROVED EXPORT CONDI- 
TIONS 


Recent conversations which the pub- 
lisher of the REpoRTER has been priv- 
ileged to enjoy with visiting represena- 
tives of importing houses in foreign 
countries leads us to believe that there 
has been very marked improvement 
during the last few months in the qual- 
ity, variety and packing of American 
dyestuffs shipped for foreign con- 
sumption. 

There was a time when the opinion 
held abroad of American dyestuff man- 
ufacturers was not of the best. For 
this unfavorable opinion there were two 
chief causes, one of which was beyond 
our control and for the other of which 
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certain unscrupulous exporters were 
largely to blame. The first was the dif- 
ficulty encountered by our American 
manufacturers in producing standard 
goods of uniform character. This led 


to complaints as much from the domes- 


tic as from the foreign consumer but 
was, we are glad to say, a condition 
which has, to a very great extent, 
righted itself. It’ was not to be ex- 
pected. that an industry of but a few 
years’ standing could immediately pro- 
duce goods as uniform as those turned 
out by concerns which had been pro- 
ducing them for generations. The sec- 
ond complaint, which was of adultera- 
tion, misrepresentation, and other un- 
principled trade methods, was chiefly 
directed against the type of exporting 
house, so numerous in the early days 
of the war, which’ sold anything and 
everything without regard to quality or 
service—the one idea being to get the 
foreigner’s money while the getting was 
good. This latter class of concern, we 
are glad to say, has practically disap- 
peared and from this time forward we 
feel safe in assuring foreign consumers 
that they may expect just as fair treat- 
ment from the manufacturers and rep- 
utable exporters of American dyestuffs 
as they have ever received from any 
other source. 


PERMANENT AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF INDUSTRY ASSURED 


Six months ago those who have been 
foremost in the development of the 
American dyestuff industry felt a cer-— 
tain hesitation in predicting positively 
for its future. Nearly all of their state- 
ments were qualified with certain “ifs.” 
To-day, however, we note a very 
marked change. The rapid awakening 
of public sentiment in favor of a self- 
contained American dyestuff industry 
tatken together with the recent action 
of the War Trade Board in appointing 
a temporary licensing commission and 
backed by the very favorable testimony 
given by the largest American consum- 
ers of dyestuffs before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives while hearings on the Long- 
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worth bill were in progress, have made 
even the former skeptics confident of 
the future of our dyestuff industry. 

The Reporter feels confident that 
Congressional action will shortly be 
taken which will place the dyestuff in- 
dustry, so far as our domestic consump- 
tion is concerned, on a safe and perma- 
nent basis. Whether or not we shall be 
able to compete successfully for a share 
of the world’s business in dyestuffs de- 
pends largely, we believe, on the intel- 
ligence and energy which our manufac- 
turers display in seeking export trade. 
The one great difficulty with American 
manufacturers seeking foreign business 
has always been the “take it or leave it” 
attitude which they have adopted. They 
have been slow to realize that the whims 
of foreign purchasers must be catered 
to just as religiously as those of domes- 
tic consumers if business is to be gained 
and kept. We feel that this lesson has 
been, to a large extent, learned and that 
from this time forward American man- 
ufacturers will continue to develop for- 
eign trade relations in a manner which 
will leave no doubt as to their pleasant- 
ness and permanency. 


MODE SHADES PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN-MADE DYES— 
FALL, 1919 
By Dr. Louis J. Matos 

One of the greatest aids towards 
standardizing colors and shades is the 
appearance at regular intervals of shade 
cards showing dyeings on one or more 
fabrics, the colorings of which are des- 
tined to serve as a guide in the prepara- 
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tion of fabrics to meet the anticipated 
needs of manufacturers, and at the same 
time to supply a sufficient change to 
gratify the craving for different shades 
from season to season. 

When the first American standard 
shade card appeared a very wide range 
of colors was shown, but their selection 
was found to be open to criticism that 
there was not available in this country, 
at the time of the card’s appearance, a 
sufficient range of dyes to permit the 
mills to supply cloth to the trade meet- 
ing the suggestions contained in the 
card. The result was that many shades 
appearing on the market as matches for 
some of the suggested shades promptly 
faded, and this brought about deep 
seated complaints originating in various 
parts of the country. 


. Subsequent shade cards, so-called 
season cards, that appeared at intervals 
after the first card made its appearance, 
carried the same weakness; many of 
the shades suggested for the then ap- 
proaching season were beautiful to be- 
hold, soft and delicate and all of suffi- 
cient variety to be pleasing to the usual 
change of fashion, but there was not 
available the dyestuff to enable the mill 
man to deliver goods that would meet | 
the objections raised soon after the ap-. 
pearance of the first card. Conditions 
have matertally changed, however; in 
the meantime a wider range of colors 
possessing very much better fastness is 
now readily available. 

The forthcoming 1919 Fall Card is- 
sued by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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MODE SHADES PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN MADE DYES 


(Continued from page 9.) 


ciation comprehends a range of shades 
upon both silk and worsted fabrics that 
are not difficult to produce from a tech- 
nical standpoint, and which present 
shades that without doubt will make it 
possible for garment designers and dec- 
orators to make the most of. There 
the modifications of blue shades, nine 
are nine tones included in the blues and 
reds of various tones and hues, two 
browns and an orange, two greens and 
a complement of so-called mode shades. 


Of particular interest to the silk dyer 


will be the formule to use in duplicating 
the shades shown on this card, and for 
his guidance the following recipes are 
suggested. For the production of these 
shades, the dyer will require the use of 
only seven separate dyes; this is a very 
limited palette, and with the proper un- 
derstanding of each one of the proper- 
ties of the dyes named the dyer should 
be able to produce a full wide range of 
intermediate tones and satisfy every de- 
mand that may be made upon his dye 
house. The names over formule are 
the standard names adopted by the 
Color Card Association, and appear to 
be appropriate for the resulting shade: 


Burnt Orange 
1% Orange A Conc. 


1/64% Alphazurine G 
1/64% Fast Red S 
Persimmon 
314% Orange A Conc. 
1% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
3/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
Henna 
5/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
144% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
4% Orange A Conc. 
Louvain 
5/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
1/128% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Bruges 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
1/64% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Ember 
9/16% Orange A Conc. 
32% Fast Red S 
1% Acid Green L 
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Ghent 
2% Buffalo Black NBR 
l~e% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Cuba 
14% Orange A Conc. 
10/16% Fast Red S 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
Mahogany 
15/16% Orange A Conc. 
6/16% Fast Red S 
5/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
Juniper 
1%4% Alphazurine G 
4% Orange A Conc. 
Spruce 
4% Alphazurine G 
1% Orange A Conc. 
Peanut _ 
3/64% Orange A Conc. 
1/64% Alphazurine G 
Beech 
14% Orange A Conc. 
5/16% Alphazurine G 
1/16% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
Pelt 
1% Orange A Conc. 
5/16% Alphazurine G 
%4% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
Cardinal 
6% Fast Red S 
Barberry 
°134% Fast Red S 
5/16% Acid Green L 
Oxblood 
214% Fast Red S 
9/16% Alphazurine G 
France 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
34% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Navy No. 2 
2% Buffalo Black NBR 
4% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Navy No. 8 : 
3% Buffalo Black NBR 
7/16% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Rark . 
%% Orange A Conc. 
34% Acid Green L 
1/6% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Delphinium 
8/16% Buffalo Black NBR 
1/16% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Copenhagen 
3/16% Buffalo Black NBR 


Ye% 


Wool Violet 4 BN 
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Liberia 
21/3% Orange A Conc. 
2% Acid Green L 
14% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Denmark 
1% Buffalo Black NBR 
1g% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Lava 
14%% Orange A Conc. 
144% Acid Green L 
%% ool Violet 4 BN 
Bat 
144% Orange A Conc. 
14% Acid Green L 
1/3% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Dianthus 
10/16% Fast Red S 
14% Acid Green L 
1% Orange A Conc. 
Pomegranate 
144% Fast Red S 
5/16% Acid Green L 
Petunia 
2% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
14% Acid Green L 
1% Wool Violet 4 BN 
Grape 
5/16% Orange A Conc. 
29/16% Fast Fuchsine 6 B 
144% Buffalo Black NBR 
Malaga 
2% Fast Red S 
14% Alphazurine G 


In the foregoing formule attention 
is directed to the dye named as AI- 
phazurine G; this product is now 
manufactured in small quantities, and 
probably owing to its limited produc- 
tion, due to conditions beyond con- 
trol, at the moment there may be an 
insufficient quantity to meet every de- 
mand. But the manufacturers are 
diligently working on the problem of 
increasing the output, so that within 
a reasonable time the requirements of 
dvers may be met. 

It may be of interest to worsted 
dyers to know that the same general 
line of colors listed above will serve 
the purposes of worsted dyeing by 
methods familiar to manufacturers of 
that class of fabrics. The fashionable 
shades upon worsted goods shown in 
the new Fall 1919 Shade Card include 
ten colors that should prove interest- 
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ing alike to manufacturers and gar- 
ment makers.—Sulk. 


THREE NEW U. S. COLORS 

During the month of May three new 
colors were announced from the labora- 
tories of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Cotton Blue B is an acid blue that 
will especially interest the silk dyer, the 
paper manufacturer, and the ink maker. 
It will also take the place of a blue for 
laundry purposes, formerly used. 

Erie Violet 3R. This color has been 
the subject of prolonged study and tests, 
and is believed to be the brightest and 
fastest Violet now available for the 
American market. It is adapted to 
work on cotton, cotton and silk, and 
other mixtures. 

Sulphur Green T. This new type is 
said to be the brightest Sulphur Green 
now offered. It has been found to pre- 
sent excellent fastness to light, and this 
with other qualities makes it of especial 
interest to the woolen industry. 
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THE DYE-GES 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 





Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 





THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE DYE HEARING 


The recent dye hearing of the House 
Ways and Means Committee still con- 
tinues to occupy the time and thoughts 
of our editors, who appear always will- 
ing to take up the question and have a 
fling at laying down the proper course 
for that hard-worked committee to fol- 
low. As before, the vast majority of 
the dailies favor protective measures, 
usually a heightened tariff plus a licens- 
ing body of some sort; or, when they 
are less specific, show that their hearts 
are in the right place by calling for 
“whatever protective measures may be 
necessary” to insure the permanency of 
the dye industry as a United States in- 
stitution. 

A notable exception to the general 
run of editorial comment is furnished 
by the Dayton (Ohio) Herald. This 
paper feels decidedly pessimistic over 
the Tariff Commission’s 1918 Coal-Tar 
Chemical Census, which, it thinks, has 
“dissipated the belief that the dye prob- 
lem was one that had been solved by 
America.” In speaking further of the 
“disappointing facts” which it declares 
the census has brought to light, it in- 
terprets certain phrases in that docu- 
ment to mean that the Tariff Commis- 
sion had been finding fault with our dye 
makers, and shows its own inclination 
toward the belief that they have been 
chasing the almighty dollar while neg- 
lecting the subject of vat colors. Al- 
though not one single conclusion—save 
the two set off by quotation marks 
above—is put into words in this edi- 
torial (the whole being little more than 
a piece of straight reporting) yet its 
tone indicates unmistakably that the 
writer believes there should be no ob- 








stacles placed in the way of free and 
easy importation of German and other 
dyes. 

In sharp contrast to this, the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Republican fells strongly that 
“it now becomes the duty of Congress 
to protect this industry against German 
competition.” It states its belief that 
“a very creditable and substantial dye 
industry has been developed here” and 
that our experience of the past four 
years have “proved the value of the 
protective tariff policy.” Even though 
we may be at peace with the world, 
“American interests come first,” it 
thinks, and asserts that the only right 
road open to the Government is “to 
regulate the sale of the imported prod- 
ucts so that they shall not destroy the 
home industry built up here by Amer- 
ican enterprise... .” 

The von Bernstorff episode is made 
the text of the New York Herald’s ser- 
monette on the dye industry as a logical 
center for espionage, and it agrees, with 
Joseph Choate, Jr., that both dyes and 
diplomacy can be made into extremely 
effective weapons in the hands of such 
an astute individual as the one just men- 
tioned. It concludes that “The United 
States has shown that it could get along 
without both German dyes and German 


. diplomacy.” 


If the Bernstorff phase of the testi- 
mony proved the most interesting part 
of the hearing to the New York news- 
paper, the story of Germany’s explo- 
sive works and the resulting vast accu- 
mulation of dyes as the result of four 
years of war, intrigued the interest of 
the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour, which says 
that the effect of this waiting store 
upon the American industry “can be 
readily understood,” and that “the situ- 
ation is one that calls for the safeguard- 
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ing of this industry and it is a matter 
which ought to receive not only proper 
but early action.” 

The Philadelphia Press concludes 
with the ReporTER that the people who 
appealed to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to recommend protection for the 
dye industry “have made out a very 
strong case.”’ It also takes the view that 
“Congress should do its full part in the 
protection of this essential American 
industry, and make effective the loss of 
the major portion of the world’s dye 
trade as another debit which the Ger- 
mans may mark down in their own book 
as the result of their attempt to rule the 
world.” 

Evidently the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser is somewhat distrustful of 


the honor of American dye makers, for . 


it says: 

“If Germany is to be shut out of the 
American dye market on patriotic 
grounds, all well and good. But we 
could wish that as soon as possible 
American dye makers would put an 
article on the market just as good as 
any of their foreign competitors can 
make. They should not rely entirely 
upon the patriotism of Americans to 
save them from unpleasant competition, 
but they should return the favor which 
self-denying Americans are doubtless 
willing to grant, by putting a superior 
grade of dyestuffs on the market. This, 
we regret to report, American manufac- 
turers have so far failed to do.” 

But in its concluding paragraph this 
writer softens down his cynicism a bit 
with the following: “But the industry is 
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comparatively new to Americans. We 
are superior manufacturers in most 
fields and there would seem to be no 
reason why we should not come to ex- 
cel in making dyes.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer would be 
our choice for first prize among this 


_week’s selections, for the manner in 


which it goes after the Germans, ham- 
mer and tongs—and anyone else who 
would interfere with the development 
of an independent, complete dye indus- 
try in this country. Under the heading 
“Keep Dyes Out of the Country,” it 
develops its arguments in the following 
editorial, which we herewith reproduce 
in full: 

“When the Ways and Means Com- 
mitte digs down a little deeper into the 
tariff question, it is likely to discover 
that there is one American industry that 
no duty, however high, will be able to 
protect—that of the manufacture of 
dyes. 

“Few Americans realize the tremen- 
dous power that was wielded by Germany 
through the development of dyes and 
their by-products. There is close con- 
nection between dyes and high explo- 
sives. Germany long ago discovered 
this, and by keeping control of the dye 
markets throughout the world she be- 
lieved that she could dominate the world 
physically. Her dye chemists evolved 
forces that were expected to demolish 
her adversaries whenever “The Day” 
should arrive. Her agents were planted 
everywhere. In the United States they 
strangled our own efforts to gain a foot- 
hold. Whenever a plant sprung up, 
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they put it out of business by under- 
selling at a loss. They took out hun- 
dreds of patents. Their paid spies were 
in the textile mills and wherever dyes 
were used. Outside of actual warfare 
on the field of battle, there was nothing 
more brutal than the methods they em- 
ploved to kill off any American attempt 
to manufacture. They feared competi- 
tion, because the dye industry would in- 
evitably lead to a more complete knowl- 
edge of explosives. It was one of their 
own representatives right here in the 
United States, who stumbled upon the 
mustard gas which they employed in 
the war. This secret was carefully pre- 
served for German use. 

“So tremendously important is the 
dye industry with all that it involves in 
warfare to the Germans that they will 
strive in every way to preserve it. We 
say, therefore, that no duty, no matter 
how high, may serve to foster the dye 
plants that have been erected in the 
United States. True, we now have the 
German patents and all of the German 
secrets as to colors and shades, but the 
plants cannot be run at a loss, and if 
Germany is permitted to invade the 
market she will herself shoulder heavy 
losses in the renewal of her old policy 
to maintain a monopoly. 

“There is only one way to safety— 
forbid the importation of all dyes for 
a term of years.” 


With a capital of $125,000 the Eden- 
ton Hosiery Mills have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York at 
Edenton, that State. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 


carried out for readers and subscribers 


of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions,. materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


W. S. F. Co.—Question—We re- 
spectfully request information on the 
proper method of dyeing acid colors in 
broken gum soap bath. Our trouble 
seems to be an excess of oleic acid in 
the soap which after the pieces are dyed 
shows up very greasy, bringing with it 
much of the color. We have used nearly 
all kinds of soap from brown oil bars 
to pure olive oil soap and also soften 


our water to prevent decomposition of 


the soap, but occasionally we have this 
trouble above mentioned. 


Answer—The amount of free fat 
acids liberated in a silk dyebath depends 
on the amount of acid added to the bath, 
except in such cases as where there is 
a deficiency of soap and any excess of 
acid remains simply as excess acid after 
all the soap has been decomposed. If 
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you are using too much acid a decrease 
in the amount will lessen the trouble, 
but we are rather inclined to believe 
that your soap. is too rich to begin with 
and that you might use a much smaller 
quantity in the dyebath. A boil-off re- 
quires 25 per cent of the weight of the 
silk in the gum and of this liquor, after 
use, we may take about one quarter of 
the dyebath and the rest water. 

There may be another trouble that 
you have blamed on the oleic acid. 
Perhaps the throwster is using large 
quantities of mineral oil in his emulsion 
which accumulates in your boil-off 
liquor and as it neither saponifies nor 
forms an emulsion in the dyebath it 
would naturally adhere to the goods. 

As far as soap is concerned we know 
from having seen it tried that Ivory 
soap chips, made from cocoanut oil, 
give excellent results. 





A. R. C.—Question—A sample of 
sizing gum which we are using appears 
under the microscope to be corn starch 
with no evidence of the granules having 
disintegrated. It is to be presumed 
that this starch has undergone some 
treatment, possibly with the object of 
converting all or part of it into so- 
called soluble starch, which if I am cor- 
rectly informed is a. rather indefinite 
product somewhere between starch 
proper and dextrine. 

What method of analysis can you 
suggest to determine just what this 
product is? Can I determine what per- 
centage of it has been acted upon by 
the treatment? Any information or ref- 
erence you can give me will be appre- 
ciated. Please enclose memorandum 
of charges for this and I will send 
check. 

Answer—If the starch has been 
wholly or. partly transformed into the 
soluble variety this would involve the 
destruction of the outer coating of the 
granules and would be visible under 
the microscope. If, however, the starch 
had been wholly or partly dextrinized 
the shape of the granules would be very 
little changed but the color would be 
more or less yellow according to the de- 
gree of the change. The actual condi- 
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tion of the sample can be readily ascer- 
tained by staining the material with di- 
lute Iodine solution. Raw starch as well 
as boiled and soluble starch gives an in- 
tense blue color while dextrine gives a 
reddish color. Under the microscope 
these colors can be readily distinguished 
and some grains may be visible in which 
parts are changed while other parts still 
give the blue color. No exact quanti- 
tative methods of analysis are possible 
on account of the colloidal condition of 


- both soluble starch and dextrine and the 


impossibility of filtration so as to get 
a sharp separation from the insoluble 
variety. A rough separation can be 
made, however, by stirring the sample 
with a large amount of cold water and 
allowing to settle, then pouring off the 
soluble starch and dextrine solution and 
leaving the raw starch as a sediment. 
Repeat this several times then collect 
the raw starch, dry it and weigh after 


drying. 


The lack of necessary capital with 
which to do business has been one 
worry, at least, from which the Ameri- 
can dye industry has been singularly 
free. If the committee will only pro- 
vide us with the Ways, we'll find the 
Means. 
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MR. PALMER’S ARTICLES IN 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 

Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer 
is contributing to current issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post a series of three 
articles on “Enemy Property in the 
United States.” The second of these 
articles, which appears in the issue of 
July 19, is of exceptional interest to the 
Dyestuff fraternity as it cornprises a 
complete account of the operations of 
the German interests in this country 
during the period of the late war. This 
article is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting, authoritative and compre- 
hensive which has yet been written on 
this subject and, coming as it does from 
one who had an opportunity to get at 
the very innermost insides of the Ger- 
man machinations, is one which no per- 
son who is interested in the American 
Dyestuff industry should fail to read 
carefully. | 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


John Campbell & Co., announce the 
cpening of a branch office, on July 1, 
at 33 India Street, Boston. At this new 
address they will also maintain a ware- 
house at which stock will be carried, 
enabling quick deliveries to be made to 
New England points. The new branch 
will be in charge of E. G. Quin. 





The Sterling Color Company has - 


moved into new offices at 122 West 
Street, corner of Dey Street, New York 
City. The Peerless Color Company, 
Inc., is located at the same address. 





The International Agricultural Cor- 
poration, organized for the production 
of acid phosphates and fertilizers, has 
secured a site comprising 17 acres near 
the Merrimac Chemical Company’s 
plant at North Woburn, Mass., and will 
erect buildings to cost $250,000. 





Ross Phillips, East Rochester, N. Y., 
operating a plant for the manufacture 
of chemicals, etc., is planning for the 
removal of the works to a new location 
in the South Main Street district of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Wise & Whitlock, Inc., 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, have been ap- 
pointed selling agents for both the do- 
mestic and export business of the Davis 
Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa. 





To carry on the sponging, shrinking 
and dyeing of textiles, the Victory Cloth 
Sponging Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York. 
The capital of the new company is $10,- 
000, and headquarters are in New York 
City. 





To manufacture yarns and other 
cloths of cotton, wool, silk and other 
fabrics, the Victory Yarn Mills have 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,- 
000,000 under the laws of North Car- 
olina. The company’s headquarters 
will be located in Gastonia, that State. 





To manufacture, sell and deal in and 
with varnish, paint, chemicals, etc., the 
Mountain Varnish & Color Company 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital of $1,500,000. 
Headquarters will be located in Wil- 
mington. 





The Donte Chemical Company, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, has been chartered, with a 
capital of $50,000. The directors are 
J. Doniger, Samuel Goldman and Min- 
nie Doniger, of Brooklyn. 





The National Barium & Chemical 
Company, Railroad Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, manufacturers of chemicals, 
have completed arrangements for the 
erection of a new plant, to be located 
near Union Street and Natural Bridge 
road, at a probable cost of $100,000.. 





The recently incorporated Fabri- 
cated Textile Corporation at Albany, 
N. Y., is to start with the production of 
handkerchiefs, but plans are under con- 
sideration that may lead to the weaving 
of cotton goods. It has a capital stock 
of $100,000. 
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THE 1918 DYE CENSUS 


A Brief Consideration and Review of the Statistical Matter and Other 
Portions of the Census Not Contained in the “Report to Congress.” 


gress on the Progress of the 

American Dye Industry,” which 
forms Part I of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission’s Census of Dyes and Related 
-Coal-tar Chemicals for 1918, comes the 
Census proper, and one of the first 
features of this year’s tabulations to 
strike the reader is the insertion of 
special tables enabling one to make an 
instant comparison with the 1917 fig- 
ures without hunting up the previous 
pamphlet. This, as is explained in the 
report, is done to make the present Cen- 
sus a self-contained index of the prog- 
ress of the industry, and because the 
edition of 1917 Census isnowcompletely 
exhausted, so that copies can no longer 
be obtained by those who failed to se- 
cure them last year. 


The present Census is based on re- 


| Ppfcaatiais the “Report to Con- 





_ (Note—Three weeks ago, in its issue of July 7 
the REPORTER published an article dealing with 
Part I of the Tariff Commission’s 1918 Dye Census. 
The intention, as announced at the time, was to 
take up the balance of the report in a second article 
to appear the following week, but the all-important 
activities of the Congressional Ways and Means 
Committee, succeeded by the July Export Number, 
made necessary the postponement of this enterprise 
until the present time.—Ed.) 


? 


ports received from 215 manufacturers, 
submitted on a very detailed schedule 
prepared by the commission. Data were 
received from every manufacturer 
known to the commission with the ex- 
ception of two firms, which replied that 
they were unable to prepare their reports 
in time for insertion in the Census. 
These are the Federal Dyestuff and 
Chemical Company, which became bank- 
rupt in 1917 and passed into the hands 
of receivers, and the Union Dye and 
Chemical Company, which was formed 
as a reorganization of the Federal com- 
pany and last August took over its plant 
at Kingsport, Tenn. 


As was the case last year, the Census 
opens with a treatise on crudes, inter- 
mediates and finished products obtained 
from coal-tar. The incidental statistical 
matter introduced in the course of the 
consideration of the first two consists 
of figures on coke production in the 
United States for selected years, 1890 
to 1918; by-products obtained in the 
manufacture of coke for each year from 
1913 to 1918, inclusive; artificial gas 
and by-products of coal-gas, water gas 
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and oil-gas plants in 1917 and 1918; 
production of coal-tar crudes during 
1918 by firms not primarily engaged in 
the operation of coke-oven plants and 
gas houses; a comparison of the pro- 
duction of coal tar distillers during 1917 
and 1918, and detailed figures on the 
production of American intermediaries 
during 1918. 

Interesting items culled from these 
statistics reveal that the manufacture of 
coke in this country produced $65,563,- 
793 worth of by-products in 1913, and 
$206,313,832 worth in 1917. The value 
of these by-products for 1918 are esti- 
mated by the U. S. Geological Survey 


to me somewhere. between $99,000,000. 


and $100,000,000. Their estimate, it is 
stated, however, is subject to revision. 
The drop in the figures indicates more 
of a decline in value of the products 
than a decrease in the quantity pro- 
duced. The total quantity of interme- 


diates produced here during 1918 was 


534,808,315 pounds, valued at $123,- 
817,966, representing an average price 
of 35 cents a pound.: In 1917 we pro- 
duced 322,745,858 pounds of interme- 
diates, which sold for a total of $106,- 
966,750, or an average price of 33 cents 
per pound. In 1918 there were 176 dif- 
ferent intermediates manufactured by 
127 firms, of which 141 are of value to 
dye makers, the remaining 35 being used 
products, while in 1917 there were 134 
in the manufacture of other finished 
intermediates manufactured by 118 
firms—a gratifying gain. 

‘As before, however, it is explained 
that these totals are of little significance 
on account of the necessary double 
counting of the same material in the 
successive stages of manufacture. The 
most conspicuous example of incom- 
plete returns are benzene, sulphonic 
acid, naphthalene sulphonic acid, dini- 
trochlorbenzol and dinitrophenol. In 
these cases the Tariff Commission has 
omitted to publish the total figures be- 
cause they were obviously rnisleading 
owing to the fact that some manufac- 
turers were unable to report all the sub- 
stances formed, since all were not sep- 
arated and weighed and no record of 
the amount or value was kept. Besides 
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the 1918 intermediates included in the 
total above, there were manufactured 
23 additional substances of coal-tar or- 
igin, which were made in relatively 
small quantities—principally for re- 
search or for experimental purposes. 

At the time the 1917 Census was pre- 
pared, there were no intermediates de- 
rived from anthracene made in this 
country. During 1918, however, six. 
were produced, including anthraquinone 
and anthrarufin. Another new and 
exceedingly welcome member of the in- 
termediate family was diethylmetaami 
dophenol, which is essential for the 
manufacture of Rhodamine B. Still 
other additions to the list of intermedi- 
ates for dyes are orthonanisidin and 
nitrosobetanaphthol. 

Of intermediates in general, the re- 
port says: “The changes noted during 
1918 are encouraging evidence of prog- 
ress toward a more normal distribution 
over the different products.” It further 
states that: “A more significant fact is 
that prices or the valuation placed upon 
them (intermediates) by the dye makers 
who make and consume them were, on 
the whole, distinctly lower in 1918 than 
mbt O1 7. 

A brief discussion of the finished 
products obtained from the intermedi- 
ates then follows in the report, and this 
precedes the dye Census itself, which 
occupies six pages and gives for each 
color or other product the Schultz 
Number (1914 edition), the common 
name of the product, reference numbers 
by which its manufacturers may be 
found in the Appendix, the number of 
pounds produced during 1918 and the 
value, and the average price per pound 
for which the product sold. This is 
followed by the exceedingly useful 
tables by which these figures can be 
compared with those for 1917, thereby 
forming a reference of great value to all 
concerned with the industry. 

Specific items from these tables give 
us the information that there were a 
total of 75,494,113 pounds of coal-tar 
products made here in 1918, valued at 
$83,095,404, or an average price of 
$1.10 per pound, as against the 1917 
figures of 54,550,107 pounds, valued at 
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$68,790,856—an average price of $1.26 
per pound. ; 

In 1918 we made 57,155,600 pounds 
of coal-tar dyes, and in 1917, 45,977,246 
pounds. The 1918 average valuation 
was $1.07 per pound; the 1917 average 
was $1.26. Other interesting totals, 
consisting of a number of pounds man- 
ufactured and the average. price per 
pound, are as follows: Monazo Dyes— 
1918, 8,568,827 pounds at $1.08; 1917, 
6,513,427 pounds at $1.33. Disazo 
Dyes—1918, 7,439,669 pounds at $1.70; 
1917, 6,200,560 pounds at $2.12. 
phenylmethane Dyes—1918, 1,262,704 
pounds at $4.59; 1917, 659,015 at 
— $4.56. Sulphur Colors—1918, 22,510,- 
799 pounds at 45 cents; 1917, 15,581,- 
717 pounds at 63 cents, and Indigo and 
Derivatives—1918, 4,518,591 pounds at 
80 cents; 1917, 2,165,658 pounds at 53 
cents. Comparative figures for color 
lakes, photographic chemicals, and me- 
dicinals are likewise given. 

In the section of the Census dealing 
with employees. and rates of pay, 24 
out of 215 firms engaged in the coal-tar 
chemical industries found it imprac- 
ticable to give information as to the 
number of employees receiving specified 
wages on December 15, 1918. In most 
of these firms the primary products 
were not derived from coal tar and the 
departments were not separately organ- 
ized, so that the number of men engaged 
in the manufacture of any one class of 
products could not be definitely stated. 
In other cases the firms had gone out of 
business. 

One hundred and eighty-nine firms 
reported a total of 26,217 employees en- 
gaged in the manufacture of coal-tar 
products. Of these, 2,233, or 8.5 per 
cent were chemists or engineers, which 
means that this is probably a larger 
proportion of technically trained men 
than will be found in any other manu- 
facturing industry in the United States. 
This is an increase over 1917 of 500 in 
the number of chemists and other tech- 
nicians, and an increase of 4,074 in the 
number of employees without technical 
training. 

_ The wages, as was to have been ex- 
pected, show substantial increases over 


Tri- 
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those of 1917. For example, during 
that year the 44.3 per cent of all em- 
ployees. without technical:.training re- 
ceived less than $25 per week, whereas 
in‘1918 only 16.1 per cent of such em- 
ployees received less than this amount. 
In 1917, 10.6 per cent of the chemists 
and other technically ‘trained men re- 
ceived between $35 and $40 per week, 
while 1.4 per cent of the men without 
technical training received this amount. 
In 1918, 11:7 per cent of the technicians 
were in this class, which likewise in- 
cluded 8.1 per cent of the untrained em- 
ployees.. In 1917, chemists were draw- 
ing as wages “$50 and over” per week, 
and 48—or 3 per cent—of the un- 
trained men were in the same class, 
while in 1918, 377 chemists were re- 
ceiving “$75 or over” per week and 27 
—or 1 per cent—of the untrained men 
were listed as being in the same cate- 
gory. These isolated selections from 
the tables cannot give the reader any- 
thing like a proper grasp of the situa- - 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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country in the way of chemical prod- 
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CONSERVATIVE PIONEERS 
WHO CAN DELIVER 


For the first time since its organiza- 
tion last year, a regular meeting of the 
Dye Section of the American Chemical 
Society will be held from September 2 
to 6, inclusive, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia. This gathering will 
take place in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which will 
bring together the largest assemblage 
of chemists ever held in this country. 

The American Chemical Society is 
one of the oldest and most authoritative 
organizations of its kind that America 
possesses. It is conservative in the 
sense that its actions and the pronounce- 
ments of its accredited representatives 
and of its official organ, the Journal of 
Industriai and Engineering Chemistry, 
are inevitably the result of mature de- 
liberation and reflection on the part of 
many men comprising the best chemical 
ability in the United States. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is a pioneer, for it is invariably 
at the very forefront of every move- 
ment of importance for the advance- 
ment of American chemical knowledge. 
And it is authoritative because it num- 
bers among its ranks. every leader in 
chemical thought within our borders. 


This is the organization which has 
determined to see the American dye in- 
dustry through on its technical side. 
To members of the newly organized 
Dye Section—which is to say every 
color chemist of any importance—must 
the industry look to “carry on” in the 
work of proving absolutely to an al- 
ready pretty well convinced lay public 
that we can make anything here that 
ever came out of Germany or any other 
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ucts. It will be these men who will 
foster, encourage and promote the edu- 
cation of our youth in synthetic organic 
chemistry, thereby assuring an ever in- 
creasing supply of trained men to pick 
up the task when they lay it down, and 
it will be these men who, in the next 
few years, will place the dye industry 
on a foundation, carefully built from 
the bottom up from fundamental prin- 
ciples—a foundation so carefully 
wrought that no future assaults from 
without can hope to shake it. The task 
could not be in better hands. 

These American chemists have re- 
peatedly accomplished results along 
other lines which have been the envy 
of outsiders. It is, of course, now only 
too well known that there was entirely 
too much touting of German chemical 
achievements, and too much belittling of 
our own. We swallowed these absurd 
claims of omnipotence because, as a na- 
tion, we are tolerably easy-going—until 
aroused—and we like to see everyone 
having a good time and enjoying them- 
selves. We grinned cordially at the 
German boasts, allowed they must be 
true and went our smiling ways because 
we didn’t care a hoot one way or the 
other as long as we got what we wanted 
—which in-that case happened to be 
coal-tar dyes. 


Now it might not be out of place to 
do a bit of boasting ourselves. We most 
assuredly have the men who can back 
up any reasonable amount of it. Hence, 
even at the risk of appearing to adopt 
the very methods for which we damned 
the Germans, it might not be out of 
place to remark that we have American 
chemists who are as good as any you 
could pick in a world tour; in fact, 
in our opinion they shade the entire field 
by a measurable margin. And if this 
be Kultur, make the most of it! 

The reason these men never showed 
the German technicians up was because 
this nation did not realize how necessary 
it was for us to have a self-contained 
coal-tar chemical industry, with all 
that the term implies, within our boun- 
daries, and therefore there were no in- | 
ducements for them to give their united 
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attention to the problem. But when the 
Big Surprise came, such inducements 
were offered, and they responded and 
produced amazing results (from a Mit- 
tel-Europa standpoint) although ham- 
pered by war demands upon their per- 
sonnel and a lack of almost everything 
necessary except brains and energy. 
Now, for the first time, they can 
bring their undivided effort to bear in 
completing the task. All they need is 
protection while working. By nature 
and training they are able to do things 
faster than the Germans, and they have 
gotten away to a flying start. Their 
ideals and standards are high, and they 
cannot be turned aside or corrupted. 
They know full well what the country 
needs in the way of their particular 
specialty. Give them freedom from 
further hampering influences, and they 
will not be forty years in providing it! 


THE 1918 DYE CENSUS 

(Continued from page 7.) 
tion, and the Census should be consulted 
for further details. The document adds 
that the table “shows very clearly the 
great dependence of the industry on its 
technically trained employees.” Out of 
the total of 215 firms, 113 had separate- 
ly organized research laboratories as 
part of their equipment, while in 1917, 
104 out of 190 firms were similarly 
equipped. 

Part. III of the Census contains the 
“History of the Dye Industry in the 
United States since the Beginning of the 
European War,” with the added chap- 
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ter covering the period from the signing 
of the armistice to June of the present 
year. Among the most significant 
facts pointed out in this portion of the 
work are those which informs us that 
“steel for equipment and building ma- 
trials again became available and ex- 
pansion which had been delayed or pre- 
vented by the war could be resumed,” 
and that “the army promptly ceased to 
draw men from the industries and soon 
began to turn them back. Within a few 
months, about 2,000 chemists had been 
discharged from the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the army, and many cthers. 
who had been engaged in making explo- 
Sives. Although few of these 
men had experience in the dye indus- 
try, many of them had the necessary 
fundamental training to make them wel- _ 
come to the dye industry.” 


In the Appendix, the directory of 
manufacturers of coal-tar products, 
brought up to date since the issuing of 
the 1917 Census, forms as before a val- 
uable item. 


On the whole the Census aims in 
general to indicate the progress of the 
industry and to call attention to the 
gradual downward tendency in the 
prices of dyes for American consumers 
despite the steady increase in wages and 
manufacturing expenses, and, in short, 
to present many of the facts brought out 
in amplified form at the Ways and 
Means Committee dye industry hearing 
And once nore the REporTER wishes to 
congratulate its compilers on their ef-- 


(Concluded on page 12.) 
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THE 1918 DYE CENSUS 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


ficient and painstaking work. Should 
Congress decide in favor of the pro- 
tective legislation now being sought, our 
dye makers will in large measure owe 
their good fortune to the men of the 
Tariff Commission and their assistants 
for their skill and success in presenting 
the true facts of the case in such a way 
as to make them “register” upon the 
minds of all who survey their reports. 





With a capital of $25,000 the Seerite 
Chemical Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Dover, Del. The incorporators 
are, T.- 1. Groteau, BP. BoaDrewmnd c. 
L. Rimlinger, all acting for a trust 
company. 





The White Tar Company, Kearny, 
N. J., manufacturer of chemicals, has 
had plans prepared for the construction 
of a new two-story addition to its plant, 
about 100x200 feet, estimated to cost 
$60,000. 


July 28, 1919 


TEXTILE SUBSTITUTES IN 
GERMANY 


The stream of communication to the 
German press telling of new inventions. 
in the field of textile substitutes has 
largely subsided and the enthusiasm has. 
likewise waned with which the an- 
nouncement has repeatedly been made. 
that. success has at last crowned the ef- 
forts to manufacture a suitable substi- 
tute. for cotton from domestic plants, 
according to MHandelsberichten, The 
Hague. The promise that the new tex- 
tile materials would soon be produced 
in sufficient quantities to provide cloth- 
ing even for the civilian population of 
Germany has not been fulfilled, and the 
scanty reports still appearing hardly 
hide the fact that the textile substitute 
movement has been almost a total fail- 
ure. 

The paper yarn seems to be wholly 
unsuitable for the manufacture of 
clothing. It is employed exclusively in 
the weaving of small mats, carpets, 
blankets, bags, and as substitute for 
leather. These articles fnd a ready 
sale, not because the public is convinced. 
of the great serviceableness of the paper 
fabrics, but, rather, for the reason that 
nothing else can be had, and the public 
is consequently compelled to get along 
with paper fabrics. The production of 
paper yarns in Germany is about 88,- 
000,000 pounds. The great scarcity of 
clothing has rendered necessary the use 
of cloth woven of paper yarns mixed 
with yarns of wool, shoddy and waste 
cotton. es 

But little is heard at present about 
yarns of nettle, broom or pine-needle 
fibers and their manufacture or appli- 
cation. The only textile material which 
still possesses some importance is the 
so-called staple fiber, and it seems that, 
besides the paper yarn, these staple 
tibers are the only ones that are pro- 
duced on a large scale as a substitute 
for cotton. The process of their manu- 
facture is known to be closely related 
to the well-known method of produc- 
ing artificial silk. The yarns of staple 
fiher resemble artificial silk somewhat 
in quality and: appearance. The cloth 
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woven of these yarns has been employed 
hitherto almost exclusively for the use 
of the army; the expectation that the 
civilian population will also be benefited 
by the invention does not seem likely to 
be fulfilled soon. It seems that the 
necessary chemicals are not available 
in sufficient quantities to make an un- 
limited production possible. 


The raw materials for the staple 
fibers, however, are available in the 
country itself in unlimited quantities ; 
hence it is expected that after the war, 
when the chemicals reserved for the 
manufacture of explosives shall have 
been released, the production of stapie 
fibers will be undertaken on a much 
larger scale, and that Germany will be- 
come largely independent of foreign 
countries as far as the supply of textile 
materials is concerned. It is still doubt- 
ful, however, whether the cloth woven 
of staple fibers will be durable enough 
and whether it can be washed. 


Another important question is that of 
price. It is assumed in Germany that 
after the war the staple fiber will suc- 
cessfully compete with cotton in price. 
This assumption is based on the expecta- 
tion that German exchange will not rise 
directly after the end of the war. The 
cloth made of staple fibers is very cost- 
dy at present; it is expected, however, 
that it will be much cheaper after the 
war. 

Further substitutes are noted as fol- 
lows: 

According to the Z, angew. Chem. 
for June 14, 1918, a manufacturing 
company in Chemnitz has succeeded in 
producing a useful substitute for cotton 
and jute from pine tree needles. These 
needles are treated chemically and then 
prepared by machinery. The finished 
material can be spun on any cotton spin- 
ning machine. The spun yarn breaks 
less easily than paper yarn and is also 
more elastic. This company also manu- 
factures a very serviceable watertight 
and pliable substitute for shoe leather. 

Paper yarn, says Nature quoting 
from the Z. angew. Chem. for August 
2, 1918, of from 1 to 5 mm. diameter is 
in use in Germany as a substitute for 
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jute, while paper yarn from parchment 
paper is woven into belts for driving 
light machinery. The yarn, when 
treated with 1 per cent solution of tan- 
nin, is rendered soft and flexible to the 
touch and its strength increased by 49 
per cent. The addition of gelatin gives 
a hard, firm touch to the yarn and an 
increased strength of 25 per cent. 
When wet its strength is reduced by 
only 15 per cent. Neutralizezd alumi- 
num acetate added to the tannin gives 
the varn a strong, elastic touch and in- 
creases its strength 44 per cent. The 
average water content of the yarn is 
about 38 per cent. 

~ According to Zeitschrift des Vereines 
deutscher Ingenieure, as reported by 
the Daily Trade Record, the question of 
Germany’s textile requirements is dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. Rohn in the light of 
the feared economic boycott of Ger- 
manv by the Entente Powers. Every- 
thing should be done to cultivate suit- 
able fibers, which can serve in the 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 








Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 








BY WAY OF GIVING AID AND 
COMFORT TO THE DYE 
INDUSTRY 

News, as a famous paragrapher is 
wont to put it, “are scarce this week” — 
at least so far as the dyestuff industry is 
concerned—and as a result our editors 
have found less food for comment in- 
teresting to readers of the REPORTER 
than is usual in these days of dye cen- 
suses and hearings. Nevertheless, what 
has been said has practically all been 
favorable to the cause of the dye men, 
and withal couched in language suff- 
ciently vigorous to leave little doubt 
concerning thesentimentsof the writers. 

Peculiar force attaches to utterances 
of Philadelphia papers for reasons 
which one of them, the Press, explains 
at the very outset when it says: “Phila- 
delphia, with its enormous textile indus- 
tries, has an especial right to be heeded 
in a representation about American 
dyes.” There are few who would deny 
this ; hence, it is pleasing to find further 
down in the same article that ‘‘Ameri- 
can dyes are proving eminently satis- 
factory,” and that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce “will have the support of the 
textile trades of this district in urging 
upon Congress the duty of protecting 
the new American dyemaking industry 
from the threatening encroachments of 
German competition.” This writer 
speaks of the stored-up German- dyes 
awaiting the resumption of trade rela- 
tions, and of the expensive lesson which 
American textile manufacturers learned 
when their dyes were cut off by the war, 
ond he concludes with the emphatic be- 
lief that “American producers (of 
dyes) should be protected against dump- 
ing and ruinous competition.” 








The proposal to regulate imports of 
German-made commodities by the Rep- 
arations Commissions established by the 
Peace Treaty as soon as that organ be- 
comes effective, moves the Chicago 
News to remark that “this arrangement 
may serve for the time being, but it will 
not do away with the necessity that Con- 
gress shall take proper measures to safe- 
guard important new industries which 
have developed during the war period.” 
It then cites the dye industry as one of 
the most important of these, and con- 
tinues: “It is our business to see that 
this and other essential industries of 
permanent value. shall have 
prompt protective action so far as that 
is needed.” Pursuing its argument, it 
draws attention again to the state of 
disorganization which existed here when 
the war broke out, and shows its faith in 
American chemists by declaring: “Now 
that the legend in regard to the supposed 
impossibility of any other nation’s 
equaling Germany’s excellence in dye- 
stuffs, in the making of optical glass 
and in other manufactures, has been re- 
futed by actual achievement, we must 
see to it that the country gains perma- 
nent advantage from all its new and 
valuable industries.” 


“Despite the fact that “the signing of 
the Peace Treaty by Germany ‘has re- 
moved the trade blockade against that 
country,” the Paterson (N. J.) Call be- 
lieves that ‘““American dye interests do 
not fear competition from the country 
which before the war had practically a 
monopoly of this business.” It is patent 
that the Silk City editor is in possession 
of information which, if correct, should 
cause an outburst of jubilation among 
the dye brethren, for he tells us further: 
“It is understood that the American dye 
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manufacturers have received assurances 
from reliable Government sources that 
the import license law will remain in 
effect permanently.” He likewise 
speaks of American dye manufacturers 
proceeding with their plans “with the 
assurance that they will be adequately 
protected” by “three powerful agen- 
cies’ —the Chemical Foundation, a high 
tariff and the licensing plan. As to the 
virtues of American dyes, he is inclined 
to think that the claim of their equality 
with German color repertoire is “the 
belief of enthusiasts who are exceed- 
ingly confident of the ability of Ameri- 
can chemists; yet he also feels that 
while “there is still much research work 
to be done the time is not far 
distant when Americans will be able to 
meet German dye and chemical compe- 
tition successfully,’ and believes that 
they are entitled to assistance. 

The New York Tribune comes out 
strongly for the adoption of the licens- 
ing plan, and is convinced that the Con- 
gressman who votes against it “will 
have a hard time explaining to both his 
conscience and his constituents.” The 
editorial in question presents the case 
of the industry in such a clear and en- 
joyable manner under the heading 
“Licensing Dye Imports” that we here- 
with reprint it in full: 

“No reason can be advanced for the 
injection of partisanship into the bill for 
licensing the import dyestuffs which 
Representative Longworth announces 
will soon be favorably reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Here is an aftermath of the war which 
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should be considered wholly from the 
standpoint of patriotism and legitimate 
national defence. : 

“The facts in the main are clear to 
the public. In the pre-war period the 
German chemical companies, under the 
patronage of the German government, 
attained a practical monopoly of the 
making of dyestuffs. When hostilities 
closed German ports manufacturers 
everywhere, particularly in this country, 
found themselves cut off from an essen- 
tial raw material. But chemists went 
to work, capital was enlisted, and by a 
rare exercise of energy the void was 
partially filled. 

“But the work was only half done 
when our ports were reopened by the 
President to German trade. We were 
turning out many dyes, and prices of 
some had been lowered by domestic 
competition below the former level, but 
we did not make a full line. It was 
necessary to get a market for by-prod- 
ucts and to perfect processes. We do 
not produce all colors, and as to those 
which we do not produce Germany 1s 
now in a position to control our market 
and at the same time to dictate prices. 

“The mere imposition of a protective 
tariff is not enough to meet the problem, 
for our manufacturers for an indefinite 
period must get some German dyes or 
be at a disadvantage in international 
competition. At the same time our 
chemists must be encouraged to con- 
tinue their work. So a license system 
is necessary to secure dyes that are 
needed and to avoid injury to our devel- 
oping dye industry. A license system 
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under which control will be with a com- 
mission of manufacturers, consumers 
and the Government seems essential, 
even though theoretically objectionable. 

“The abnormality of the dye-making 
industry was recognized by President 
Wilson when he said in his message that 
it must be safeguarded for political as 
well as economic reasons. A dye plant 
is also a maker of the raw materials of 
munitions of war. The treaty dis- 
mantles Germany’s cannon works and 
her airship factories, but her chemical 
plants are to remain intact. It will 
scarcely do to allow to her again the ad- 
vantage she possessed in 1914. Legiti- 
mate defence requires we have complete 
chemical works if we would not be help- 
less before gas makers. 

“In the opinion of practically all who 
have studied the complicated and rami- 
fying dyestuff problem the license 
method gives the only promise of solu- 
tion. The duration of the system is to 
be limited to five years. By that time 
we may expect to have the means to 
protect ourselves, but now the develop- 
ment could be throttled and the country 
thus denied the basis of munition mak- 
ing. 
“The Congressman who votes against 
this preparedness bill will have a diffi- 
cult time explaining to both his con- 
science and to his constituents.” 


BOSTON BRANCH FOR JOHN 
CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


In charge of E. G. Quin, a Boston 
branch has been opened by John Camp- 
bell & Company, at 33 India Street, that 
city. The new office of this concern 
is located opposite the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and its telephone num- 
ber is Fort Hill, 3660. The company 
announces that in connection with its 
new offices there is maintained a ware- 
house in order to insure prompt deliv- 
eries of rush orders, thereby saving the 
time ordinarily consumed in shipping 
from its plant. 

There is likewise a laboratory for the 
purpose of assisting in the solution of 
dye-house problems quickly and intelli- 
gently, and to furnish clients with 
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matches of particular colors required. 
The service will enable the company to 
supply consumers in the region of the 
Hub with American made dyestuffs of 
its Own manufacture more efficiently 
than has ever before been possible. 
Other branches of John Campbell & 
Co.,, the headquarters of which are lo- 
cated at 75 Hudson Street, New York, 
are in Philadelphia and Providence. 
The company’s works are in Newark, 


TEXTILE SUBSTITUTES 
(Continued from page 13.) 


drawing process in spinning mills, with- 
out crippling the food resources of the 
country. Vegetable fibers are available 
from the fibrous pods of the cotton 
grass (eriophorum), but such fibers are 
hard to spin, owing to their straightness 
and smooth texture. A considerable 
number of the grasses and plant-stalks 
which grow in Germany could be in- 
directly converted. The average yield 
from 1aw grass fibers is about 80 per 
cent of their weight, and as the grasses 
flourish in every field and roadside bor- 
der, special cultivation is not necessary, 
and there is no encroachment on ground 
suitable for other types of cultivation. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

With a capital of $25,000, the Nu-Tex 
Hosiery Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York to act as 
jobbers in clothing and dry goods. 
Headquarters will be in Utica, N. Y., 
and the incorporators are E. W., M. 
F. and J. J. Robeschon. 





The National Blue Corporation has 
been incorporated in New York State 
to manufacture laundry blue and laun- 
dry starch, soaps, dyes and chemicals. 
Headquarters will be in New York City. 
The capital is $50,000 and the incorpo 
rators consist of A. T. Schnapps, F. M. 
Ashley and M. Kirschstein. 





To manufacture chemicals, the Cor- 
rosanti Chemical Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New Jer- 
sey with a capital of $100,000. Offices 
of the concern will be located at 763 
Broad Street, Newark, that State. 





To manufacture paints, oils, putty, 
etc., the Hoboken White Lead & Color 
Works, Inc., has been chartered in New 
Jersey with a capital of $50,000. Offices 
of the company will be at 51 Newark 
Street, Hoboken, that State. 
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Word from York, South Carolina, is 
to the effect that a new company to be 
capitalized at $450,000 is being formed 
for erecting, equipping and. operating 
a cotton spinning mill in that locality. 





J. Shapiro, H. T. Simon and P. Don- 
enfeld, are the incorporators of the re- 
cently chartered Don-Well Knitting 
Mills of New York City. The capitat 
of the new concern is $10,000. 





To act as mill agents for woolen and 
cotton goods, the Maine Mills Woolen 
Company has been incorporated under 


the laws of New York with a capital of 


$100,000, by W. B. Rheinhardt, H. F. 
Mitchell and K. E. Nichols. Head- 
quarters of the concern will be in New 

York City. | 





Reese & Buckley, Inc., have heen 
chartered under the laws of New York 
with a capital of $5,000, to deal in chem- 
icals and dyestuffs. There are 1,000 
shares of common stock, no par value, 
while the sum mentioned comprises the 
active capital. The incorporators are, 
M. A. Diamond, T. J. Buckley, Jr., and 
S. E. Reese. 





One hundred and twenty different 
lots, consisting of surplus textiles from 
the United States Army, will be placed 
on sale Wednesday of this week by the 
Government at room 220, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. The goods in 
question have been on display since last 
Thursday. 





Mr. C. S. Fuller, of Manchester, N. 
H., has joined the sales force of the At- 
lantic Dyestuff Company, and will visit 
the textile works located in the North- 
ern New England territory. Mr. Fuller 
is a graduate of Bowdoin College, and 
has for many years been connected with 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany; he will make his headquarters at 
the Boston office of the Atlantic Com- 
pany, continuing his residence in Man- 
chester. 
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New York, August 4,1919 © 





A GREAT AMERICAN Sani 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


By BraDForD WEBSTER 


A S a result of the Great War every: 


great and enlightened nation will 

develop a gréat Organic Chemical 
Industry. Spurred by the most press- 
ing need Great Britain has taken the 
lead in the new development. The 
United States is following second and 
France will come third. Japan, also, is 
making vigorous efforts to be among 
the leaders. 

In great Britain the government has 
given direct financial aid on a large 
scale. It absolutely controls the import 
of all chemicals into Great Britain. No 
doubt it will continue to do so. 

In the United States the Govern- 
ment has constructed large plants for 
the manufacture of nitric acid and am- 
monia. It has given no direct financial 


aid to private chemical enterprises. 


Probably no considerable part of the 
American people desire the United 
States Government to go into the de- 
velopment or production of organic 
chemicals, or believe that a _ typical 
American bureaucracy would accom- 
plish much in this most difficult of all 
industrial enterprises. 

Reasonable protection against ruinous 
foreign competition is generally desired. 


It has been recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Congress will no doubt comply 
with this general desire in some manner. 

In the end the greatness of the Amer- 
ican’ Organic Chemical Industry, like 
the greatness of other American indus- 
tries, will depend on the greatness of 
American vision, insight, and resource- 
fulness in the realm .of chemistry. 
The object lesson of the Great War, 
the newspapers and periodicals, and the 
American universities, is going to fur- 
nish the inspiration. By 1930 or 1935, 
the United States will stand first in the 
quality, usefulness, and quantity of its 
chemical products. 

‘Thus far a large part of the develop- 
ment of the American organic chemical 
industry has been accomplished through 


‘the technical skill of American citizens 


of Teutonic origin and of German citi- 
zens resident in the United States. In 
nearly all cases it has been merely a re- 
production of processes used in Ger- 
many. But it has been no mean task 
and the results have been of vital im- 
portance to the American textile in- 


‘dustry and other industries dependent 


upon dyés. 
' Thorough as the German system was, 
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it gave no chance for any of the few 
master chemical minds with creative 
vision to leave Germany. Their place 
was at the central research laboratories 
in Germany and there they stayed. 

The men sent by the German sys- 
tem into other countries in connec- 
tion with the technical advancement 
of German chemical products have been 
substantial men, well-trained in the na- 
ture of the products and skilled in 
adapting and applying them. Such men 
are not entrusted withrecent secret proc- 
esses or with any manufacturing infor- 
mation which is not old and well-known. 
That is why German chemists in the 
United States and chemists of German 
origin have been able to start in this 
country the manufacture of colors de- 
veloped twenty, thirty, and forty years 
ago, but have not been able to start the 
manufacture of colors developed dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years. 

Probably the ablest man of this group 
in the United States is Dr. Ludwig, 
formerly of the Cassella Company, one 
of the German “big six.” : 

Most of the sweeping development in 
the American chemical industry, how- 
ever, will be accomplished by men of 
Anglo-Celtic origin. The blend -of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Celtic races seems 
to produce the highest gradeof scientific 
genius. It should be noted that all the 
highest creative work in the develop- 
ment of the German organic chemical 
industry was done in South Germany 
and in Switzerland, where the highest 
type of German personality came in 
contact with a high type of Celtic per- 
sonality, with a historic atmosphere of 
freedom and the presence of majestic 
mountains as inspiration. 

Dr. E. Wallace Pierce, formerly of 
the United States Conditioning & Test- 
ing Company, now engaged in more 
effective constructive work for the 
American chemical. industry is a good 
example of Anglo-Celtic American 
chemical genius. He probably possesses 
more sweeping chemical vision than any 
chemist of Teutonic origin in the 
United States. 

The tendency of American young 
men of Anglo-Celtic origin has been 
toward industries of tangible greatness, 
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like mining and steel and transporta-. 
tion. There has been so much call for 
development of such industries that not 
much attention has been paid to indus- 
tries of more or less intangible great- 
ness, like the organic chemical industry. 
The young men of America are now 
rapidly awaking to the possibilities of 
chemistry as the great field for creative 
effort. In a few years more this awak- 
ening will be so general that more young 
men of high caliber will be turning 
their attention to the American chemical 
industry than to any other. Then we_ 
shall develop the few leaders possessed 
of the creative genius which will lead 
the world in chemical development. 
Chemistry deals altogether with ele- 
merits and forces that cannot be seen or 
appreciated by the senses. The whole 
science of chemistry is built upon as- 
sumptions or hypotheses which are 
proven or established by relations be- 
tween materials when brought together 
or the effects of heat, light, or electric- 
ity upon one or more materials. Chemi- 
cal genius is the ability to formulate new 
and true chemical hypotheses, or by 
new methods to establish those not yet 
fully established, or to discover new 
and useful chemical combinations. It 
involves a clear idea of the fundamental 
relations of all the different forces in 
the universe. This harmonizing of all 
the forces in the universe into one uni- 
fied system is known as the philosophy 
of science. Heretofore the philosophy 
of science has been considered imprac- 
tical and academic, principally a sub- 
ject for mental gymnastics and diver- 
sion of a high type. But the part played. 
by a true philosophy of science in en- 
abling men of vision to form true chem- 
ical hypotheses and to discover true 
chemical relations has made the philoso- 
phy of science intensely practical. 
Philosophy of science, in its present 
state of development, convinces us that 
personality is the one universal being or 
existence in the universe; that radiant. 
energy, of which light, heat and elec-. 
tricity are forms, is a universal at- 
tribute of personality; that matter is 
created by transforming very small 
particles of radiant energy or linear 
motion into energy or motion about a 
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point, in’'a manner as yet inscrutable; 
that radiant energy varies in character 
by the nature, extent, and rapidity of 
its ‘wave motion; and that matter varies 
in character by the difference in kind of 
motion comprising the smallest particle 


and by difference in relation of the 


particles. 
Chemistry deals - with molecules and 
atoms. A molecule is the largest unit 


of which matter is composed and is. 


made up of two or more atoms of the 
same kind or of two or more atoms of 
different kinds. The number of atoms 
_ which unite to form any given molecule 
and the order in which they unite can 
be determined in a large number of 
cases. It is known also that the atoms 
retain their identity in the union. But 
the movement in the structure of the 
atom which gives it its character is un- 
known. Also the nature of the move- 
ment of. the atoms with respect to each 
other in the structure of the molecule 
is unknown. When our philosophy of 
science enables us to formulate and 
prove hypotheses explaining one or both 
of these conditions, we shall be able to 
move with a directness, certainty, and 
speed in chemical research and chemi- 
cal progress scarcely conceivable at 
present. . 
Organic chemistry deals primarily 
with carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
those forms of matter or potential en- 
ergy wherewith life principally em- 
bodies itself in animal and vegetable 
organisms. 
_ Carbon is the material of which both 
coal and diamonds are composed. 
Great energy is stored in assembling the 
particles of carbon into the form of 
coal, and even greater in assembling 
them into the crystal form of diamonds. 
When carbon unites with oxygen, this 
potential energy is released in the form 
of heat. The burning of coal is the 
gradual releasing of atoms of carbon by 
heat to unite with atoms of oxygen in 
the air, giving off heat, some of which 
releases additional atoms of carbon, con- 
tinuing the process so long as both car- 
bon and oxygen are free to associate in 
the surroundings. In thé animal body, 
a similar union of carbon and oxygen 
furnishes the energy’ which might be 
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said to be guided or directed by life to 
maintain physical growth. Here again 
we reach the brink of the unknown. 
Philosophy of scierice tells us'that there 
must be an infinite division of the will 
aspects of personality as well as of the 
force aspects of personality; and that 
wherever what we call life guides en- 
ergy to build living organisms, will par- 
ticles of personality must co-operate 
with force particles. How they co- 
operate we do not know. In vegetable 
life we have the reverse of what we 
have in animal life, carbon is absorbed 
and oxygen is set free. Thus the waste 
of animal life is the food for vegetable 
life. 

Oxygen and hydrogen form water. . 

Carbon and hydrogen form marsh 
gas, petroleum and other mineral oils, 
mineral waxes, benzene, turpentine, and 
India rubber. 

Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen in 
combination by themselves form a great 
number of familiar materials. They 
form animal fats and oils, wood, oil of 
bitter almonds, cotton, sugar, starch, 
dextrine, glucose, and alcohol. They 
form acetic acid, carbonic acid, car- 
bolic acid or phenol, and ether. They 
form menthol, camphor, and Bayer’s 
aspirin. They form a few of the fast 
alizarine dyestuffs and the most import- 
tant natural dyestuffs like logwood, 
cutch, fustic and cochineal. 

The most important element which 
unites with one or more of the ele- 
ments, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
is nitrogen. Carbon and nitrogen form © 
the very poisonous gas cyanogen. Hy- 
drogen and nitrogen form ammonia. 
Carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen unite 
to form .fertilizers for the soil, aniline 
from which many dyestuffs are derived, 
the basis of the fast blue Indigo, and 
nicotine, the basic drug in tobacco. 

Carbon, oxygen, hydrozen and nitro- 
gen unite to form explosives like nitro- 
glycerin, picric acid, and guncotton, a 
great number of the coal-tar or aniline 
dyes, celluloid, silk and wool, fertilizers, 
caffeine, the drug in coffee which plays 
such havoc with the nerves of Ameri- 
cans}; many poisons’and powerful medi- 
cines like cocaine, atrophine, quinine, 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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A PROFIT ABROAD 


Practicable or not, accepted or not— 
the League of Nations idea neverthe- 
less represents something which neither 
its detractors nor its supporters have 
sufficiently emphasized. It represents 
a distinct stride onward toward the 
millennium, and this is how it will be 
labeled by historians a century or two 
hence. It represents the latest develop- 
ment in our steady progress toward that 
broader liberalism, greater tolerance and 
minimization of misunderstandingin the 
dealings of races with each other, which 
was begun by and has grown with the 
introduction of easy communication by 
fast steamers, cables and aeroplanes. 
The slightest familiarity with world his- 
tory makes it apparent to anyone that 
all great movements have begun in just 
this way, and likewise equally apparent 
that it is the height of unreasonableness 
to expect the first attempt to be one with 
the final form. It takes generations for 
such things to evolve, for they can 
evolve only so fast as the education 
and broadening of mankind proceeds 
and the minds of the great bulk of us 
attain a more rounded vision. - But the 
important point is that we are attaining 
it and the process is going steadily on, 
for fifty years ago no one would have 
had the face to suggest a League of Na- 
tions it would have been received with 
universal derision; whereas to-day it is 
being gravely considered by all civilized 
countries and has been approved by 
most of them. It is the Idea behind it 
which shows unmistakably the trend of 
world thought ; the document itself con- 
tains imperfections aplenty as to details 
—and it is not the purpose nor the 
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privilege of the REporTER to discuss its 
details anyway. 

At all events, the idea itself has fired 
the imagination of at least one familiar 
representative of the dye industry, for 
from the farther side of the Atlantic 
the energetic Mr. H. Gardner McKer- 
row has sent, through the American 
consul, a plan for the formation of a 
dye league, or conference, international 
in scope and Hun-strafing in purpose, 
which he believes will make the world 
safe for non-Hun manufacturers of 
coal-tar derivatives. 

Mr. McKerrow, who is in England 
in the interests of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, suggests that 
three men, consisting of a dye maker, a 
dye user, and an impartial business man, 
respectively, be sent from America, 
England, France, Italy and Switzerland 
to meet at some central place and there 
to determine the kind, quantity. and 
price of dyes to be taken from Ger- 
many, and to deal with other trouble- 
some questions arising from German 
dye importations. 3 

If we have interpreted his idea aright, 
another portion of it proposes that these 
nations favor one another in such a way 
that a certain color would be sought 
first at home; then, if unobtainable, 
from one of the other four, and as a 
last resort purchased from Germany in 
case it was still not forthcoming. “This,” 
Mr. McKerrow contends, “is not a 
time for unworthy and petty jealousies, 
but for sympathetic and co-ordinated 
effort against a common commercial 
danger.’’ He explains further that his 
plan would be administered with a view 
to avoiding undue competition with the 
respective domestic interests of the cua- 
stituent countries, and that the confer- 
ence of delegations would be “exclu- 
sively recommendatory” in its opera- 
tions and that in no case would the 
executive or fiscal policies of the con- 
stituent countries, such as licensing 
committees or protéctive tariffs, be in- 
terfered with. | 

Mr. McKerrow is a pioneer. Not. 
only has he plenty of vision, but like- 
wise plenty of energy for turning ideas 

(Concluded on page 10.) 
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A PROPHET ABROAD 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


‘inco deeds. He is a good fighter and 
cannot be intimidated. He will truckle 
to no one, and there are some who have 
not loved him for this. He was made 
a scapegoat, after being cravenly re- 
pudiated by those who should have 
given him their support, at Rumford 
Hall early in 1918. Nevertheless, al- 
though he was neatly shelved, his in- 
itiative and energy were directly re- 
sponsible for hastening the organization 
of our dye makers into a unit. There 
were many at that time who believed 
the step should be taken without delay, 
but, when all is said and done, it was he 
who sent out the letters and got them 
together for the first time in their lives. 
Moreover, all his efforts in behalf of 
the American dye industry have been 
sincere and constructive, and he de- 
serves far more credit at the hands of 
the industry. than he has ever received. 


And we, for one, will say his idea 
is a good one. It is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times and 
would be a splendid way of regulating 
Germany’s dye output. It is directly in 
line with the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Wilson in regard to the dye indus- 
try, and with the expressed desires of 
such of our late Allies as are now en- 
gaged in rearing infant industries of 
their own. We should not advocate it 
—nor does Mr. McKerrow intend to— 
as a substitute for the proposed licens- 
ing plan. But since it aids rather than 
interferes with the independent growth 
of the dye industry in each of the con- 
stituent countries, it would seem as 
though it might be just the parapet 
needed for the first line trench in the 
triple defence consisting of Chemical 
Foundation, licensing plan and Long- 
worth tariff which we are preparing. 

Whether it will ever become an actu- 
ality or not is another matter. A 
prophet, as everyone knows, “is not 
‘without honor, save—”’ And Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow has put the plan up to the 
British Government as well as our own. 


One never can tell, indeed, until all the. 


returns are in. 
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AN AMERICAN ORGANIC 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from page 7.) 


and strychnine, and urea, the principal 
secretion from the human body which 
carries off the waste nitrogen. | 

These illustrations serve to show how 
universal and essential carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen are. If we 
understood these four elements com- 
pletely, we should know more about the 
physical universe or the force manifes- 
tation of personality than the sum total 
of our present knowledge. 

In the practical applications of or- 
ganic chemistry, we might consider the 
following grand divisions: Dyes, ex- 
plosives, oils and. waxes, perfumes, 
rubber, synthetic body materials like 
celluloid, bakelite, condensite, and pyra- 
lin, foods and beverages and medicines. 


DyEs 


A dye is a colored substance which 
can be absorbed by a fiber or tissue and 
be held with enough firmness or fast- 
ness so that washing will not remove it 
too quickly or light fade it too quickly. 
Most dyes are very complex in their 
chemical structure, there being a great 
number of atoms in a molecule. This 
complexity and size of the molecule is 
undoubtedly an essential condition for 
the absorption by the fiber and resist- 
ance to washing. 

The great universal principle of the 
positive and the negative, the male and 


the female, applies in chemistry as in 


mechanics, electricity, and life. In 
chemistry it is the acid and the alka- 
line. Acid dyes are attracted to and 
color fibers or tissues of alkaline char- 
acter, and alkaline or basic dyes are at- 
tracted to and color fibers or tissues of 
acid character. Opposites attract; likes 
repel. 

When fibers or tissues do not comply 
with this principle they are often made 
to do so by what are called mordants. 
Cotton is made acid by tannic acid and 
then firmly attracts and holds the bril- 
liant basic dyestuffs like methylene blue, 
basic magenta or fuchsine, and methyl 
violet. Wool is made basic with chrome 
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mordants so as to attract and firmly 
hold alizarine and other acid dyes. 

There are many natural vegetable 
dyestuffs and some animal ones. Log- 
wood comes from the West Indies and 
the extract makes a lustrous deep black 
for wool. Indigo from China and 
British India is the original fast blue 
and the most famous vegetable dyestuff. 
The acid from the cochineal bug of 
Mexico is the most famous animal dye- 
stuff and gives a brilliant scarlet. The 
vegetable dyes are mostly -amposed of 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen only. 

The great modern dyestuff industry, 
however, has to do more largely with 
synthetic dyes, made by intricate chemi- 
cal processes from derivatives of coal- 
tar like benzene, toluene, aniline, and 
phenol. 
nitrogen, and sulphur are the principal 
elements which make up the finished 
dyes, carbon and hydrogen appearing in 
all and in the largest proportions. 


The great range in shade and char- 
acter of the many thousands of aniline 
or coal-tar dyes is due entirely to the 
proportions and mode of association in 
the molecule of the atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and one or more 
other elements. The highest construc- 
tive genius in the science of chemistry 
and some of the most brilliant reason- 
ing 1n all science has been shown by the 
men who have worked out and proved 
what we know of the complex and 
varied ararngements of the atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and other 
elements in the molecules of organic 
chemicals like dyestuffs or dyes. 
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Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 





A most interesting general aspect of 
this question of the arrangement of the 
atoms in the molecule is the effect on 
brilliancy. and fastness. The brilliant 
basic colors have a very loose molecula1 
structure, broken down in the course of 


time by the action of light with com- 
parative ease, But in the very fast 
colors the groups of atoms are very 
closely interwoven or interrelated, so - 
that there is tremendous power to re- 
sist any disintegrating action of light or 
other radiant energy. In anthracene, 
from which the fastest known colors 
are derived, three groups of carbon and | 
hydrogen atoms are slo closely interre- 
lated that this might well be called the 
Siamese triplet of organic chemistry. 
Color is a result of the fact that some 
of the rays of the sun are reflected by 


certain organic chemicals while other 


are absorbed. A blue color is produced 
when the blue rays are reflected and all 
others are absorbed. The very fast 
colors are dull. Probably this is due to 
the fact that the closely interwoven re- 
lation of groups of atoms in the mole- 
cules of fast colors blurs the sharp, 
clear reflection of the looser structures. 
This is one of the conditions we should 
understand better if we knew more 
about the movement of the atoms in the 
molecule. 

_ In several cases it is known just how 
changes in the proportions of the atoms 
and the assembling of groups in the 
molecule change shades. For example, 
the addition of a group of four atoms, 
one carbon and three hydrogen, in the 
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structure of the molecule, makes the 
color bluer. | 

There is unlimited field for the Amer- 
ican chemical engineer for ten years in 
perfecting manufacturing apparatus 
and processes for making known dye- 
stuffs in quantity, reasonably perfect 
chemically, and with reasonable econ- 
omy of manufacturing cost. And there 
is and will be for an indefinite period 
an unlimited field for the inventor and 
scientist to discover new chemical com- 
binations that will produce more bril- 
liant fast colors and a score of other 
general results desirable in the complex 
field of coloring silk, wool, cotton, pa- 
per, leather, feathers, fur, ink, and 
many other materials with which we are 
familiar. 


TEXTILE SUBSTITUTES IN 
GERMANY 


(Concluded from last week.) 


-FIsers FROM PLANTS 


Stalk fibers could be utilized from a 
number of German plants, e. @., nettles, 
certain reeds (especially the Typha), 
broom, rye-grass and the lupins, it was 
stated. The yield of fiber from nettles 
is only 6 to 7 per cent of their weight, 
but the fiber has very valuable proper- 
ties, being very fine and smooth and 
strong. These properties of the nettle 
were recognized before the war and 
considerable sums of money were spent 
in the endeavor to utilize that plant, but 
trouble was experienced in the separa- 
tion of the fibers. Recently great prog- 
ress has been made and some fifty proc- 
esses have been patented for attaining 
this separation. In 1917, some 70,000 
het. of nettles were cultivated, and it is 
thought possible to plant a million het. 
of lowlands, giving a yield of nettle- 
fibers of 80,000 t. annually. This yield 
would cover about 18 per cent of Ger- 
many’s cotton requirements. 

Attention has also been directed to 
recovering the fibers from trees, mostly 
the conifers. It is estimated that enough 
wood could be grown to supply “er- 
many’s requirements of vegetable fibers, 
without hindering the supply of timber 
for other purposes. Not much is hoped 
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for from the mechanical treatment of 
wood for deriving the fibers, though, of 
course, wood-wool is produced, and this 
is spun into a coarse yarn used for 
making cord and rope. Experiments 
have been going on for some time with 
a view to obtaining the fibers from wood 
by chemical treatment, and a certain 
amount of success has been attained. 
The pure cellulose obtained is not spun 
direct into cellulose yarn, but is added 
to the cotton in the spinning process 
(half and half), the result being a cot- 


‘ton celulose mixture. Recently develop- 


ments have taken place in the production 
of paper-stock varns. Special imple- 
ments are introduced into the vat con- 
taining the paper-stock or wood-fiber 
paste or pulp, and curl the stock, wher 
it is passed, wet, to the spinning ma- 
chine. A coarse yarn is obtained, which, 
when further treated by fire spinning, 
gives a good thread. By this process 
very fine yarn can be spun, so that 
paper-stock yarns may be said to offer 
a good substitute for cotton yarns, and 
they can be easily worked up into articles 
of clothing. This product is known as 
cellulon, to distinguish it from other 
paper varns. The Turk Co. of Ham- 
burg (owners of the process) has re- 
cently drawn attention to this material, 
and a number of new factories have 
been erected for handling the process 
and for converting the raw product into: 
finished material. The process itself 
can be most economically exploited in 
conjunction with paper mills. 


The author also mentions the spinning 
of material from paper itself, and de- 
scribes briefly the technical process for 
obtaining the yarn. The paper is cut into 
strips and curled by a special machine, 
and generally spun in the wet or damp: 
state. Paper yarn so prepared is said 
to be hard, stiff, smooth, but not. so 
round in section as the paper stock or 
paper pulp yarn. Another process con- 
sists in the chemical transformation of. 
the pure cellulose into a pasty and ge- 
latinous, smooth mass, which is drawn 
into threads. When the mass produced 
by nitrating or other means is pressed 
through a sieve or a fine nozzle, fine 
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threads result, which have only to be 
washed before being available for use. 
Such threads are also employed in the 
artificial silk industry. The treatment 
of the yarn after spinning is a costly 
process, but the finished product may 
be said to be called upon to help Ger- 
many out to no small extent in her pres- 
ent crisis. 

As regards substitutes for wool, only 
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animal fibers can, of course, be con- 
sidered, and the writer mentions the 
wing feathers especially of pigeons and 
hens, which can provide suitable fibers 
after proper treatment. Rabbit hair and 
the hairs of other domestic animals 
could also be utilized. Finally, it is pos- 
sible to spin together fibers derived from 
different flax or waste yarns to form the 
so-called “‘textilite.’--Tertile Colorist. 





THE DYE-GEST 











A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 


Industry. 


Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 


A POSSIBLE DELAY, AND THE 
QUESTION OF GERMANY’S 
PRICES 


By the time these lines appear before 
readers of the REPoRTER, Congress may 
have shut up shop for a recess to last 
until September 5. By that time, the 
Longworth tariff bill, carrying with it 
provision for the establishment of a dye 
import licensing system, may have been 
disposed of by our Solons, although the 
chances seem exceedingly slim. At the 
present writing, however, the House 
Ways and Means Committee has not 
yet reported the bill, and the New York 
Times calls attention to the fact that 
should it fail to do so, the result may be 
a delay of at least a month on a measure 
which “should have very prompt con- 
sideration and action.” 

This newspaper leaves little doubt as 
to its opinion of the arguments in favor 
of the proposed legislation, for it says 
that “they are unanswerable,” and that 
“the plan of regulation by licenses has 
had the general approval both of manu- 
facturers and consumers.” After speak- 
ing of the fear that, upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty, “German 
products would be rushed into this 
country in so great a volume that the 
existence of American industries would 





be endangered,” and the further appre- 
hension that “political and party issues 
may be raised at Washington which 
would be obstructions to the early en- 
actment of the bill,” the New York edi- 
tor is moved to remark that “the inter- 
ests not only of the industry, but of the 
Nation, are involved,” and concludes: 
“The case of the dyestuff industry is 
one that stands by itself; it should be 
considered without regard to questions 
of high tariff or low tariff, or protection 
or free trade; or of Democratic or Re- 
publican politics; and the need of 
prompt enactment of the Longworth 
bill is evident.” 


As to what Congress will do with 
the bill when it comes up for debate, the 
Pittsburgh Press feels not the slightest 
doubt. It confidently asserts: “The new 
American dye industry is not the only 
one which the Republican majority in 
Congress may be trusted to enact pro- 
tection for.”’ But it, likewise, believes 
it should be one of the first to be con- 
sidered, because ‘““Germany means to get 
back her American dye trade at all haz- 
ards.” But with the Teuton’s longer 
experience and cheaper labor, some of 
our new dye factories will be unable to 
withstand their “savage competition,” 
and hence will need tariff protection for 
at least five years. ‘‘That protection,” 
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concludes this writer, “Congress will 
assuredly give.” 

The licensing: system is the proper 
instrument for giving this protection, in 
the opinion of the Bangor (Me.) Com- 
mercial, and if it indeed happens to be 
a radical measure, and ‘there is some 
objection to this unusual form of treat- 
ment,” nevertheless ‘‘the conditions are 
peculiar and call for commensurate 
treatment, even if out of the ordinary.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer comes to 
the front for continued performance of 
“the unquestioned economic and patri- 
otic duty” of American dye consumers 
“to buy American goods whenever they 
will meet their needs,” and unless this is 
done, is convinced that “we are not only 
likely to lose much of the business that 
rightfully belongs to this country, but 
the incentive for experiments and dis- 
covery will be seriously impaired.” It 
joins the men of both the dye making 
and consuming industries, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that our industry still 
has limitations, and that the licensing 
system should be employed to enable 
consumers to use such German dye- 
stuffs as have not been produced here 
yet; nevertheless it is of the belief that 
“this country should continue to use her 
own products as extensively as practi- 
cable.”’ 


That the American dye manufacturer 
has not much to fear from German 
competition, is the interesting view tak- 
en by Benjamin F. Lippold, president 
of the Acme Dyestuffs Company, Inc., 
who, in a recent statement published in 
the New York Tribune, declared: 
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“There will not bea great quantity of 
dyes brought into this country from 
Germany,” and furthermore, that “the 
prices Germany will ask for these im- 
ported colors will be exceedingly high”. 
because she will try to recover part of 
her indemnity by putting up the cost of 
what necessities she has to offer, and 
because of the great increase in over- 
head expenses in her dye industry since 
1914. He does not believe that Ger- 
mans can ship colors here camouflaged 
as the products of other nationalities, 
for “every dye manufacturer in every 
country is known to the trade” and “all 
colors that he makes are listed.” Hence, 
any attempt to re-sell German dyes 
would be detected immediately, and in 
addition, he concludes, “the game is not 
worth the candle.” 

It is some time, now, since we have 
seen the subject of German propaganda 
in connection with the dye industry dis- 
cussed in the daily papers except in the 
past tense, but it is the belief of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch that this 
unwelcome bugaboo has again lifted its 
head. The new manner of its working, 
together with future prices, are con- 
sidered by this organ in an editorial 
headed ‘‘German Dyes,” the concluding 
portion of which we present in full: 


“One thing which people hear occa- 
sionally, however, should be suppressed, 
for it is not the truth. That is the 
statement which some of the merchants 
make concerning the quality of Ameri- 
can dyes. Whenever a merchant tells 
a customer that the trouble with his 
goods is due to the poor quality of 
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American dyes and that as soon as we 
begin trading with Germany we shall 
have better dyes, he is not telling the 
truth. American dyes have been proven 
as good as those made in Germany. 
They are being exported to many for- 
eign countries and are proving satisfac- 
tory. They are going to compete with 
German dyes for all time to come. So 
one may set it down as German adver- 
tising when he hears a merchant say 
that American dyes are not satisfactory. 
The German wants nothing better in the 
way of propaganda or advertising, than 
to have a lot of people believing such 
statements. 

“As for prices, American dyes are 
selling for much more than German 
dyes formerly sold for, of course. But 
German dyes will hardly sell at the pre- 
war prices for the present, if indeed 
they ever do. Both as regards quality 
and price the American dye is going to 
compete with the German product, and 
regardless of treaties of peace or any- 
thing else, we shall always favor Ameri- 
can-made goods to those made any- 
where else on earth.” 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES FOR 
FORTHCOMING CHEMICAL 
SHOW AT CHICAGO 


The forthcoming National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries at the Coliseum 
and First Regiment Armory, Chicago, 
during the week of Sept. 22nd to 27th, 
inclusive, holds possibilities of as great 
benefit to American Chemical Industry 
as in the past during the war period 
when it contributed so directly to the 
firm establishment of a chemical in- 
dustry in this country. This exposition 
will prove that the chemical industry of 
this country is advancing by leaps and 
bounds; that the industries are flourish- 
ing and that the end is not yet in sight. 
It will show what optimism has done 
for the country and what a continued 
spirit of optimism can do. 

One feature of the coming exposi- 
tion will be the number of electric fur- 
nace exhibits; all the foremost com- 
panies will be there: the activity of the 
war period produced an increased inter- 
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est in metals, not only in new alloys and 
in treatment of metal but in the method 
of manufacture. It is a sign of the 
times that earlier interest in electric 
furnaces which was of a scientific in- 
terest, now has an industrial interest 
and plant men all over the country are 
turning their attention to this developed 
means of smelting and melting metals. 


- There will be some revelations in the 
line of metals, acid and alkali proof 
bronzes that are prepared for specific 
purposes that even quite recently were 
unheard of; there will be exhibits of 
bronze of such hardness and strength 
that instruments made of it are used to 
cut chilled steel; this performance ex- 
ceeds even the fabulous bronze of the 
Egyptians which history has recorded 
of hardness sufficient to make chisels. 
The exposition will prove that modern 
metallurgy and the chemistry of metals 
has made quite as gigantic strides in the 
last few years as modern organic chem- 
istry. Much of its wartime develop- 
ments could not be made known till now 
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and the exposition offers the first public 
introduction. 

The advancement of electrochemistry 
particularly as related to electric steel, 
brass, bronzes, and the furnaces used 
hhas created a broader interest than in 
the strictly electrochemical field, and we 
now find the American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers joining 
with the American Electrochemical So- 
‘ciety in a meeting during the exposition 
to discuss electric steel and electric fur- 
maces; in the evening after the meeting 
a program of motion pictures upon va- 
rious phases of electric furnaces in their 
operation will be shown at the exposi- 
tion. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
will have on exhibit some thirty metals 
showing the complete course of extrac- 
tion from their ores, the various stages 
through which they pass and the ma- 
terials used in their extraction. 

The fields of organic chemistry in 
dyes, pharmaceuticals and various or- 
ganic products have made great strides 
in the last year, and will demonstrate 
that the greatest achievements in the 
war period were not of organic products 
for the taking of life alone or for tem- 
porarily incapacitating men. The tech- 
nical organic chemical products will 
probably arouse the greatest interest, 
being as they were, nearly all developed 
for war use; a great many in the way 
of protection against water or disinte- 
grating or corrosive liquids, gases and 
fire. These products, now on a peace 
basis, are finding their way into the me- 
chanical industries and the arts. These 
are decided improvements and will take 
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the place largely of many natural prod- 
ucts having less desirable properties. 

The mineral world and mineral util- 
ization will come in for its share of 
recognition and will show that in the 
general advancement of the Chemical 
industries it has taken no small part. 
Ceramics will be brought strongly to the 
front through exhibits of products and 
materials developed for specified pur- 
poses during the war period and just 
now permitted free display for the in- 
dustries that can use them. 


Among the numerous instruments, 
devices and apparatus that have been 
perfected during the intense war period 
for precise measurements of tempera- 
ture, weights, volumes, velocities, flow 
of liquids, gases, solids, electric current 
and any and all kinds of commodities 
that are to be measured, their number 
is legion and they occupy no small space 
in this great exposition. 


Of plant equipment used for distinct 
chemical reactions, there will be large 
numbers of exhibits. It will surprise 
many to view these and consider the va- 
rious and unexpected applications for 
and the industries in which they enter. 
While designed for some particular pur- 
pose in a chemical plant they have been 
found of even greater service in far re- 
moved and dissimilar industries. There 
will be many engineering devices and 
articles of equipment for plants and 
factories in general, placed in the ex- 
position by manufacturers upon whom 
the seeds of chemical knowledge dis- 
tributed throughout the country in the 
past four years have not fallen barren, 
they have realized that the expression 
“Chemical industries” is more compre- 
hensive than the mere manufacture of 
chemicals ; notable among these exhibits 
are those of conveying systems, eleva- 
ting systems, weighing and measuring 
devices, tiering and stacking machinery 
as well as hoists and cranes. 


The indifference of manufacturers 
and large companies to the health and 
welfare of workers in plant, factory and 
mine is now being offset by a growing 
and active interest in the welfare and 
protection of the employee from danger 
through disease, accident or any of the 
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hazards attending the particular indus- 
tries. The workman’s body parts are 
being protected by varied kinds of pro- 
tective equipment for the chemical, gas, 
electric, metal smelting, mining and 
manufacturing industries, as well as his 
eyes by goggles and shields, his breath- 
ing apparatus by masks, hoods and 
breathing pieces, his health through his 
stomach by various devices and meth- 
ods, and the prevention of accidents by 
signals and devices. Of these safety 
appliances there will be exhibits of va- 
ried interest. The United States Bu- 
reau of Mines will feature their safety 
work in the plant and the mine, and in 
connection a special program is being 
arranged under the chairmanship of 
M. F. Leopold, Safety Engineer. of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


With a capital of $25,000, the Aus- 
tinol Chemical Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
to engage in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals and allied specialties. Headquar- 
ters will be in New York City. 
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Chas. A. Hardy was elected as third 
assistant treasurer of the American 
Woolen Co., at the recent annual spring 
meeting of that company at Springfield, 
Mass, 





W. F. Seyer, of McGill University, 
Montreal, is conducting a series of ex- 
periments in an effort to discover a 
method of utilizing the tar sand of the 
Athabasca River region in Northern Al- 
berta in the manufacture of dyes. The 


deposits of sand being studied occupy 


a territory of about 1,200 square miles 
in extent and vary in depth from 20 to 
25 feet. 





September 30 has been announced as 
the date on which the Government will 
turn back the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, to the Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Exchange. The build- 
ing will be used, as heretofore, as a 
permanent showplace for manufactured 
products and for the exposition previ- 
ously held there. 
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NOTES OF THE TRALE 
The Nightingale-Morse Mill, Incor- 
porated, will construct a new hydro- 


electric power house in its plant at Put- 
nam, Conn. The cost will be $80.000. 





The Gray, Barr Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, to 
operate a hosiery mill. The capital 
stock is $100,000, and headquarters will 
be at Elyria. 





A recent fire in the Brooklyn plant 


of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., damaged the works to 
an extent which is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 





Among the speakers at the meeting of 
the Dye Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society to be held in Philadelphia, 
September 2 to 6, inclusive, will be Sec- 
retary of War Newton D. Baker. While 
Mr. Baker’s subject has not as yet been 
announced, it is believed that he will 
tell of the work of the Chemical War- 
fare service. 
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The total capitalization of British 


Dyestuffs Corporation, which consists 


of the merger of British Dyes, Ltd., 
and Levinstein, Ltd., is announced at 
$30,000,000. There will be two repre- 
sentatives of the British Government 
on the board of directors. 





-C. R. Turn, A. C. Huber and Philip 
Sabatino are organizing the Roseto 
Company, Inc., at Roseto, Pa., to op- 
erate a silk mill which will contain sixty 
rooms. A site 150 x 400 feet has been 
purchased. 





With an estimated loss of $5,000, fire 
recently destroyed a portion of the 
building occupied by the Hachmeister- 
Lind Chemical Company, 2332 Forbes 
Street. The work of reconstruction 
was begun immediately and is now rap- 
idly going forward. 





According to a recent ruling of the 
War Trade Board American consuls 
abroad have been instructed to issue 
certificates of non-enemy origin before 
certifying invoices covering shipments 
of potash, dyes and dyestuffs, or drugs 
and chemicals, intended for importation 
into the United States. 
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WE NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT! 


C. R. Delaney Points Out That There Was a Real 


American Dye Industry 


dye and extract manufacturers of 
this country are bound up indis- 
solubly with the interests of the syn- 
thetic color makers, and that the for- 
mer are quite as anxious to have a pro- 
tective duty placed upon dyes of all 
descriptions as are the latter, is one of 
the conclusions reached in a highly in- 
teresting monograph prepared by C. R. 
Delaney, of J. S. Young & Co. 
Another great truth pointed out is of 
so obvious a character that, had it sud- 
denly assumed canine form at any time 
during the past four years or so, a great 
many—a very great many, indeed !— 
of our writers and public speakers, both 
lay and professional, must inevitably 
have suffered bites. It is so self-evident 
that even the reader, upon having it 
thrust under his nose, may experience a 
feeling not altogether unlike that of the 
learned sages after Columbus had ex- 
plained his celebrated egg trick. Of 
course we all knew it—most certainly! 
—but what the natural dye makers 
complain of is that so few ever said it. 
However, read on: 
If there was one phrase overworked 


OD aye: the interests of the natural 


When the War Started. 


more than another in the literature of 
three or four decades ago, that phrase 
was “butchered to make a Roman holy- 
day.” It was this phrase which drew 
from Mark Twain the comment that 
one did not get tired of it the first ten 
thousand times one saw it in print, but 
after that it began to pall. Mr. Clem- 
ens was indisputably right, and its mod- 
ern parallel, we do believe, is the pop- 
ular opening for practically all articles 
dealing with the American dye industry 
—the reader may shut his eyes and re- 


‘cite it after seeing the first few words— 


“At the beginning of the war, in 1914, 
America had no dye industry.” 

That single phrase has been made 
use of whenever and wherever Ameri- 
can dyes have been under discussion as 
regularly as tongues have wagged and 
typewriters have clicked forth dope on 
dyes or Rough on Readers ever since 
August 2 of the ill-starred year men- 
tioned in it. And it is still recurring 
with machine-like regularity to those 
casting about in their minds for a Snap- 
py Opening Sentence. Sometimes the 
word “beginning” is varied to “out- 
break,” but otherwise this durable vet- 
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eran remains the same. No dye article 
or speech is complete without it, and a 
good eighty per cent of the editors 
whose utterances find their way to the 
REPORTER Office, trot it out in all their 
efforts—though most of them now have 
the taste to relegate it to their second 
paragraphs. Surely, then, this phrase 
ought by this time to have become fa- 
miliar enough to the public to warrant 
its retirement on the simple ground of 
being hackneyed. But when there is 
brought against it the added indictment 
that it isn’t true, its abandonment in its 
present form should follow in jig time. 

This is what the producers of natural 
dyes in this country desire, and their 
desire is a superlatively just and reason- 
able one. They feel that the constant 
repetition of this phrase is a slur against 
their industry and withthisthe REPoRTER 
heartily agrees. Owing to the great at- 
tention which the artificial dye industry 
attracted when the stream of German 
products was shut off, men fell into the 
habit of playing fast and loose with a 
phrase which should have been worded: 
“At the beginning of the war, in 1914, 
America had no artificial dye industry.” 
In its current form, it is an absurdity. 
And as it is most often employed when 
addressing a lay public for educational 
purposes, it 1s doubly misleading, for 
while those who know the facts will 
always realize that the artificial dye in- 
dustry is meant, others not so conver- 
sant would immediately assume that our 
natural dye industry. which began clear 
back in the vear 1795 with Dr. Ban- 
croft’s discovery and patenting of the 


process for extracting Quercitron, and | 


which for the twenty years prior to the 
war produced an average of 7,500,000,- 
000 pounds of natural dyes annually, 
was something we had just acquired 
by virtue. of Germany’s industrial 
eclipse ! 

When the American Leather Chem- 
ists’ Association met at Atlantic City 
this year, Mr. Delanev was invited to 
address the gathering in behalf of the 
natural dvewood extract manufacturers. 
He chose for his topic “The Real Amer- 
ican Dvestuff Industry,” setting forth 
among other things the facts outlined 
above. This address, which was sub- 
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sequently printed in the Journal of the 
Association, has now made its appear- . 
ance in pamphlet form, and a perusal of 
it can well be recommended to those de- 
siring a brief and entertainingly worded 
history of the development of an Amer- 
ican industry which is 124 years old. 

Chief interest in the address, how- 
ever, lies in the attention which it directs 
toward the erroneous phrase referred to 
above, which is sharply brought out in 
the story of a controversy with Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Redfield, who, 
charged with making this blunder in an 
address to a troupe of editors who came 
to Washington seeking knowledge, 
afterward apologized to the natural dye 
makers, declaring that he had “fallen 
into the error of a thousand other put-. 
lic speakers.” The press, however, 
failed to make any correction, and Mr. 
Delaney naively adds: “Having no wish 
to become embroiled in a controversy 
with any political autocrat we kept 
quiet, although it was much against the 
grains. 9% 

The REporTER, on its part, would be 
glad to aid in any campaign to induce 
editors writing for the daily press, when 
making use of this phrase in future, to 
use it in the amended form suggested. 

Interest also attaches to Mr. De- 
laney’s concluding statements regarding 
co-operation between the artificial and 
natural dye industries, which we here- 
with quote: 

“Finally in closing it may not be out 
of place to add that there has been con- 
siderable discussion concerning the po- 
litical phases covering the artificial dye- 
stuff situation. We believe that there 
should be no antagonism between the 
producers of the natural dyewood ex- 
tracts, and the maker of the artificial 
colors for our interests are naturally 
bound together, and anything which af- 
fects the artificial industry affects ours. 
If finished dyestuffs are permitted to 
be dumped into these United States at 
exceedingly low figures it follows, na- 
turally, that our industry in which there 
are millions of dollars invested suffers 
from this foreign invasion. We have 
the same thing to face that the American 
manufacturers of artificial colors have, 
and that is that when these foreign 
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countries where extract works are now 
in existence come to the conclusion that 
they must do everything in their power 
to circumvent the manufacturers of 
color, whether it be made from raw ma- 
terial once removed or fifty times re- 
moved and whether it comes out of the 
trees that were growing last year or the 
coal fields where the trees grew a mil- 
lion years ago makes no difference. 
What we all have to figure is that in the 
world’s supremacy that our United 


States now enjoys in dyestuffs, both 


natural and artificial, there will be a 


lot of low priced material dumped in 
here that will have no other redeeming 
feature than that of price to commend it, 
and_we are just as concerned in having 
a protective duty placed upon dyes of 
all descriptions as are our friends, the 
competition. As far as the Quercitron 
Bank Extract, Flavine-and Sumac busi- 


ness is concerned, the farmer, the labor- 


er and the railroads of the United States 
will alike suffer if our business is 
harmed for these materials are indi- 
genous to the United States, and the 
more that the industry can be increased 
the greater will be the advantage to the 
American citizen as against the foreign 
subject. For our part we would be 
very glad to co-operate in any way 
which is reasonable and just, and we 
believe that the time is ripe for some 
_ such co-operation on the part of the dye 
producers of the United States if we 
wish to protect our industry from the 
trade onslaughts which are due to re- 
cur at any moment.” 


- COMMONWEALTH SHADE 
CARDS 


The Commonwealth Color & Chemi- 
cal Company, of Brooklyn, announce 


‘that they have prepared and now have 

ready for distribution a new shade card 
showing their Trianol Direct and De- 
veloped Colors. They have also pre- 
pared a second edition of their Sul- 
phurol Color cards. Either card may 
be had upon request. 
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A recent visit of the fire demon to the 
plant of the Bristol-Meyers Chemical 
Company, Hillside, N. J., slightly dam- 
aged one of the buildings at the plant, 
but was fortunately extinguished before 
causing heavy losses. Immediate re- 
pairs will be made by the company. 





It has been decided by members of 
the Textile Alliance Export Corpora- 
tion to change the name of that organ- 
ization to the Textile Manufacturing 
Allaince. The former name was 
adopted some time ago when it was de- 
cided to expand the work of the Textile 
Alliance. 


The L. Gross Silk Manufacturing 
Companyh as been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000, under the laws of 
New Jersey, to manufacture silks and 
other textile fabrics. Headquarters 
will be located at 178 Fulton Street, 
Paterson. 
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THANK YOU! 


“Your committee believes that the 
(dye) industry is too important to be 
risked, and therefore recommends the 
adoption of this certain though unusual 
means of defense. Your committee 
makes this recommendation also as the 
only suitable answer to the similar Brit- 
ish, French and Japanese license laws. 
These laws keep the competition of our 
dyes out of Great Britain, France and 


Japan. Your committee does not be- 
lieve that we should aid in building up 
their new subsidized industries by giv- 
ing them at the expense of our produc- 
ers unlimited access to our market. 
When by this simple expedient we can at 
the same time make sure of obtaining 
every foreign product we need.and of 
building up our own vitally important 
industry, we feel that Congress ought 
not to hesitate or rest content with any 
doubtful remedy.” 

These are the words of the House 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress in recommending the passage of 
that portion of the Longworth bill 
which provides for the establishment of 
a licensing system for the protection of 
the American dye industry for two 
years. And in being able to print them, 
the Reporter feels a deeper sense of 
gratification and thanksgiving than it 
has felt over any other single item which 
has appeared among its pages since its 
inception. 

An unflagging and persistent support- 
er of this radical but logical step from 
the very day it was first suggested as a 
possible means of creating the necessary 
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safeguards to which the industry is en- 
titled by reason of its “key” position, 
this publication has striven earnestly 
and with every power at its command 
to influence its readers, where it could, 
to study and understand the merits of 
the scheme, and it now sees in the Com- 
mittee’s report an expression of confi- 
dence in the ability and purpose of our 
dye makers, not only from those gentle- 
men in Washington who heard with 
open minds the testimony, but from 
our friends the American consumers of 
dyestuffs, without whose sympathy and 
loval backing the way to such a happy 
culmination of affairs as has taken 
place must have been well-nigh impos- 
sible. , 

The Longworth bill, in its entirety, 
has been recommerided for passage, 
and its safe arrival at the White House 
desk for the President’s signature seems 
almost < certainty in view of the Re- 
publican majority and the growing un- 
derstanding of its unique claims to 
special consideration. As may _ be 
learned from a perusal of this week's 
“Dve-Gest,” many fear that politics may 
impede and even strangle it, but it does 
not seem probable to us that this will 
occur. 

There remains, then, but one more 
step—and the safety of the industry is 
assured! And meanwhile, the sincere 
thanks of the industry are due the Com- 
mittee, the consumers who lent their 
support, the men of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and all those who journeyed to 
Washington to offer their testimony for 
a worthy cause. 


A new addition being constructed at 
the plant of Glaser & Bakeman, 175 
Spruce Street, Chelsea, Mass., will 
measure 60 x 50 feet and give a total 
floor space of about 20,000 square feet. 


Work of reconstruction is being car- 
ried forward at the plant of the Ex- 
celsior Salt & Chemical Co., Pomeroy, 
Ohio, which was recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss estimated at about 
$30,000. 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concérns the American Dyestuff 


Industry. 





Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 





NEITHER CONGRESS NOR POL- 
ITICS WILL TAKE A RECESS 
THIS SUMMER 

Now that Congress has received a 
favorable report from the body ap- 
pointed to hear and weigh the evidence 
presented on the side of the American 
dye industry, the Longworth bill—“H. 
R. 2706”—may be thought of as at last 
being safely off the Ways and set afloat 
to live or die and take its chances among 
the ever-shifting shoals of political big- 
otry. The hope, once cherished by the 
more optimistically inclined, that these 
treacherous reefs would have been 
blasted away by the time this vessel was 
ready for its voyage, is evidently not 
destined to be realized, for already the 
tone of the press at large indicates that 
politics, following the example of our 
Solons themselves, will take no recess— 
neither while the bill is being considered 
nor at any other time. 

One of the first and most emphatic 
warnings to be sounded proceeds from 
the accomplished and earnest pen of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, editor of the Journal 
and Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try, for this redoubtable champion of 





the dye makers, in a letter to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, declares 
that at present “we are playing the game 
in a manner which must delight the 
hearts of those who would see the do- 
mestic industry destroyed.” In another 
portion of the same epistle, this editor 
sets forth the situation thus: “Unfor- 
tunately, within the past few days, ac- 
cording to press accounts, the non-par- 
tisan and almost unanimous support 
which the committee seemed to show to 


this measure is now threatened by con- 


siderations of a political nature.” 

The recipient of Dr. Herty’s letter, 
the editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
believes the same thing, and he moves 
at once to the attack with the assertion 
that the dye industry, because of its 
peculiar position, “is a plain case for 
industrial and commercial defense, and 
there ought to be no party division re- 
garding it and no risk of consequences 
while the House of Representatves is 
suspending action.” He adds: “It 
should not be mixed up with any other 
action for which there is legitimate 
ground for difference. The Senate will 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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(Concluded from page 9.) 


not have to act until it has disposed of 
the Peace Treaty, but it should act 
promptly then, and undoubtedly will, as 
soon as that is off its hands.” 

That there is really some danger of 
H. R. 2706 becoming “mixed up” with 
some such action is revealed by the New 
York Herald, which says: “Coincident 
with the Longworth bill is the Bacharach 
bill, providing adequate protection for 
glassware used in chemical industry. 
It is announced that the Democrats will 
insist upon incorporating a licensing 
system in this bill, threatening delay and 
obstruction of both measures if this is 
not done.” The carrying out of any 
such plan it strongly condemns when it 
says that “the question is not one of 
politics but of patriotism and American- 
ism. Democrats in Congress cannot af- 
ford to take a narrow view of the situa- 
tion, for an important American indus- 
try is at stake.” In another part of the 
same editorial, the writer states that 


Adeust TOSS 


“Licenses are needed in the case of dyes 
and not needed in the case of glass. 
But some Democrats in the House are 
evidently playing politics in the belief 
that concession to straight protection 
principle to which they have so long 
been opposed.” He thereupon con- 
cludes: 

“Both the Longworth and the Bach- 
arach bills should receive the support of 
members of Congress regardless of 
party. There can be no justification in 
holding up the Longworth bill relating 
to dyes because the Bacharach bill re- 
lating to glassware embodies no license 
provision. Both bills are in the interest 
of American industry. The Longworth 
bill, however, stands out by itself as a 
matter of justice to American courage, 
American genius and American inde- 
pendence. It should pass both houses. 
of Congress without delay.” 


OXIDATION OF ANILINE 
BLACK ON COTTON PIECE 
GOODS 
By P. Montavon 

The process about to be described 
may serve as a practical complement to 
all the articles which, as far as my 
knowledge goes, have been published 
concerning’ the methods of dyeing oxi- 
dation aniline black on cotton piece 
goods. It is the result of successive im- 
provements which have been suggested 
to me in the course of installing many 
plants for this black during the last 
thirty years in almost every industrial 
country. 

The degree of perfection of this proc- 
ess has never been surpassed; it gives 
an ungreenable black, of the purest blue 
tint, with the maximum of natural bril- 
liance and the minimum of tendering. 

It is a specialty of the district of Ville- 
franche-sur-Saone for the style known 
as woollen finish on cloth with a sateen 
warp* and for moleskin for vests. In 





* “Satin chaine,’ as the author writes it, here 
means a cotton warp for sateen cloth. This is evi- 
dent from the context and from the fact that the 
author treats separately of aniline black on silk 
and cotton mixtures. Both French and English 
dictionaries (Murray and Larousse) give us a sec- 
ond meaning of “satin,” ‘‘fabrics resembling satin 
but composed wholly or in part of other material 
than silk.” The actual words of Larousse are 
acide que jeonmne fabriquee a la maniere du satin 

e soie.”’— 
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this district this is an important produc- 
tion; the various works differ in degree 
of perfection, although they all use the 
same process. This is evidently the re- 
sult of differences in the details of the 
various plants. The plant, in fact, is of 
first importance, especially as concerns 
the padding machine for mordanting, 
and the drying and oxidizing machine. 
The arrangement of the chroming, soap- 
ing, washing apparatus is of minor im- 
portance. It is necessary, therefore, to 
give a minute description of the two 
former machines. 


MorDANTING Pap 


This padding machine must be of ex- 
tra solid construction, strong enough 
to allow a very heavy pressure to be put 
on the squeezing rollers without bend- 
ing them. Therefore the machine must 
have cast iron bowls of at least 220 mm. 
in diameter, including a rubber cover 
10 to 12 mm. thick, and the bowls must 
turn on steel axles, 60 to 70 mm. in 
diameter. The quality of the india- 
rubber covering of the bowls is not with- 
out importance, from the double point 
of view of squeezing and running the 
cloth through the bath; it is essential 
that the lower bowl! should be covered 
with rubber of medium hardness, and 
the upper bowl with very hard rubber, 
of the ebonite type. After the squeeze 
the cloth should not contain more than 
85 to 90 per cent of liquid. 


DRYING AND OXIDATION 


A good hot-flue for drying and ox- 
idizing the aniline black should have a 
traverse for the cloth of a minimum 
‘run of 250 metres in the interior of the 
chamber, without counting the run in 
and exit. This run is assured by guide 
rollers of 180 mm. diameter, at a dis- 
tance of 290 mm. from each other from 
axis to axis, and mounted in two hori- 
zontal rows at a distance of 2.50 
meters from axis to axis. The upper 
row must have 44 rollers, and the lower 
45, all turning freely. ° 

To run the cloth such a length with- 
out allowing creases to form, it is in- 
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dispensable that the rollers of the top 
row, which are positively driven, should 
be all of the same diameter, and as the 
wood warps under the influence of the 
heat, it is necessary to turn them slight- 
ly from time to time. It is also requi- 
site that they should be mounted levelly 
in a parallel row and perpendicular to 
the axis of the machine. Even when 
this essential is fulfilled, it frequently 
happens that the tension produced by 
the pull on the cloth and the drying 
lengthens some fabrics, which then 
form slack folds, tending to run out of 
course and to be thrown aside. In this 
case the cloth becomes wrinkled. These 
folds are avoided by putting a few of 
the top rollers out of gear with the 
drive, the first three or four rollers from 
the entrance to begin with, and then 
those in front of the cloth where it 
threatens to form folds. In addition, it 
is a good thing to place stretchers in the 
drying run at the point where there is 
a tendency for folds to form. These 
may take the form of threaded rollers, 
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rotating in the opposite direction to the 
tun of the fabric, or they may be simply 
convex blocks of wood. Whatever sys- 
tem of stretcher is adopted, they should 
be placed so that they break the vertical 
line of the run of the cloth. There are 
also brass rollers of 80 mm. diameter 
to carry the cloth from row to row. __ 
_ To do the work as quickly as possible, 
the chamber should be divided into 
three compartments by means of wood- 
en partitions. The first contains the 
first 20 lower rollers, with five or six 
steam plates in order to dry the fabric 
speedily, the temperature being kept be- 
tween 75 deg. and 80 deg. C. The sec- 
ond compartment, of the same length 
as the first, serves for the development 
of the emeraldine, and should be heated 
between 65 deg. and 70 deg. C. The 
third only contains the last five lower 
rollers, and in addition to the heating 
arrangement, there should be a distrib- 
utor of free steam, furnishing the mois- 
ture necessary for the development of 
the black. After steaming, the cloth 
is given a long run outside the chamber 
to air and cool, and to rid it of the ex- 
cess of moisture absorbed in steaming. 
Two fans extract the acid vapors as 
they form in the hot flue through 
pipes leading into the chamber at 
various points in the roof. In this 
way the corrosive fumes are not al- 
lowed time to react on the fiber- and 
produce tendering. © 


THE PrRocEssS 


The gray cloth is carefully gassed, 
malted, rinsed, and dried. It is then 
padded three times through the aniline 
bath, with the squeezing as described at 
the last passage. The goods are then 
dried in the hot flue, with careful atten- 
tion to the temperature in each com- 
partment, as described, and also the 
hygrometric degree in the steaming 
chamber. Naturally the speed of the 
run must be regulated by the rapidity 
or otherwise of the drying. After ox- 
idizing, the goods should be allowed to 
lie for half an hour at least before the 
chroming. This pause is necessary as 
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a matter of fact in the course of the 
work. 

Three pieces are stitched end to end 
for chroming, which is done in a cold 
bath on a padding machine, with 50 
litres of 3 per cent bichromate of soda 
solution. No pressure is put on, other 
than that exercised by the pressure of 
the bowls. After this the goods are 
thoroughly rinsed with spurt pipes and 
squeezed. 


At Villefranche the fine satin-warp 
goods, known as “apprets laine” 
(woolen finish) then pass twice through 
the padding machine. The bath 1s pre- 
pared with 60 litres of Solvay soda solu- 
tion (25 grammes per litre), at the boil, 
and is followed by soaping. A special 
padding machine is used, with the lower 
bowl covered with hard rubber and the 
upper bowl of brass. The trough is of 
copper, and is very deep with a narrow 
bottom in order to prevent the soap from 
frothing over. The soap baths are kept 
at a constant boil. Three passages are 
given, then the trough is refilled with 40 
litres of white soap solution (40 
grammes per litre). After three passages 
through this fresh bath, the goods are 
lifted for drying and the bath is used 
for another batch of six pieces. In 
order to deal with the heavy roll of six 
pieces, the line of soaping pads are sur- 
mounted by a pulley running on a rail. 

This soaping is the only finish re- 
quired for the satin warp goods of fine 
quality, and after drying on an endless 
felt, preceded by a passage over five or 
six drums, they may be considered to be 
ready for the market. At most they re- 
quire tentering to restore and equalize 
the width. As regards lighter satinettes 
and moleskins, they are soaped four 
times instead of six, and then given a 
finish which will be described later. 


BATH FOR BLACK V 


This is usually prepared in two head- 
less casks, each capable of holding 200 
litres. 

First Cask.—Four kilos of soluble 
starch are pasted and then boiled for 10 
minutes in about 60 litres of water. To 
this is added 30 litres of a solution of 
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gelatine size, 1:10, then a solution of 3 
kilos of tartaric acid, 26 litres of ani- 
line oil, and 23 litres of hydrochloric 
acid of 20 deg. B., filled up with 200 
litres of cold water. 
" Second Cask.—Nine kilos of soda or 
potash, 6 kilos of sulphate of copper, 3 
kilos of sulphate of iron, and 400 
grammes of sulphate of nickel in the 
necessary quantity of hot water, then 
200 litres of cold water are added. 
Equal parts of these two cold solu- 
tions are mixed in the trough of the 
padding machine immediately before 
use, and the bath is recharged in the 
same proportions as required. In 
practice, two padding machines at dif- 
ferent pressure are used. The first 
should leave about 100 per cent of the 
liquid in the goods after two passages. 
After a single further passage through 
the second the goods should not contain 
more than 85 to 90 per cent of the bath. 
This second padding machine should be 
- in position before the ager. The gela- 
tine and the transformed starch in the 
dye bath are liable to froth in the pad- 
ding machine. This drawback is com- 
pensated by advantages. They prevent 
the formation of oxycellulose, and give 
the cloth an incomparable finish as re- 
gards fulness, softness, and appearance. 
No mixing applied after dyeing can 
equal it. : 
This Black V is perfectly suitable for 
the “‘satins apprets laine,” and, cut 
down, for serges and moleskins. It 
does not give a sufficiently intense black 
for some other goods. For these the 
following bath is used in preference: 


BatTH Fork Brack F 


First Cask.—2" litres aniline oil, 24 
litres hydrochloric acid of 20 deg. B., 4 
litres formic acid (70 per cent), bring 
up to 200 litres. 

Second Cask.—Dissolve 7 kilos 800 
grammes of chlorate of soda, 5 kilos 400 
grammes of sulphate of copper, 1 kilo 
500 grammes of sulphur of iron, and 
4 kilos of sal ammoniac in 200 litres of 
water. 

_ Hard water is not suitable for soap- 
ing oxidation black. It dulls the color 
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and turns it gray. Dyers who use it 
get poor results, although they use more 
soap. Therefore, if there is not ordi- 
narily enough condensed water for the 
soap baths, the supply at service must 
be softened. Soft water must also be 
used for the soda bath, and for the 
preparation of the finishing mixings. 


FINISHING MIxINGS 


For light satinettes and moleskins, 
prepare separately a solution of clear 
white gelatine at 250 brammes per litre 
in soft water, and another of starch, 
solubilized by means of sodium per- 
borate, 10 grammes of starch to 110 
grammes of perborate per 100 litres of 
water; also prepare separate solutions 
of Methylene Blue B and Paris Violet, 
20 grammes per litre. Then add to the 
trough of the padding machine, already 
containing 40 litres of white soap solu- 
tion at 40 grammes per litre, a given 
number of litres of the gelatine and 
solubilized starch or dextrine solutions, 
according to the quality of the cloth or 
the finish desired, and color lightly with 
the blue and violet solutions in order to 
render the mixing invisible on the fab- 
ric. The finish can be regulated by 
passing from a dilute to a more concen- 
trated mixing or vice-versa. 


If a black is insufficiently oxidized, 
either through irregularities in the 
drying or lack of humidity, it takes a 
greenish bronze tint after chroming, 
and this cannot be remedied by after- 
treatment, not even, in the majority of 
cases, by redyeing. I was called in to 
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remedy this defect in a large stock of 
pieces, and tried every imaginable cure 
—passage through boiling soda; sour- 
ing, rechroming; application of a fresh 
and weaker oxidation bath; topping 
with logwood, direct cotton colors, 
basics, sulphur dyestuffs, and others— 
with the result that the bronzing: was 
accentuated. 

I finished by discovering a solitary 
and curious remedy—boiling the goods 
in potash soap (soft soap) tinted with 
Methylene Blue and Paris Violet. By 
this means the bronzed black took a 
bluish-violet tint without losing the 
characteristic luster of a good aniline 
black. I believe it of service to point 
out this remedy in cases where it has 
been impossible to avoid bronzing. At 
the same time, the fault should be 
guarded against by increasing the heat if 
the temperature is too low in the drying 
chamber, and regulating the progress of 
the work so that the geods do not enter 
the steaming chamber until the color is 
sufficiently developed. 


ANILINE Brack on SILK AND SILK 
AND CotTtTon MIxTuRES 


These processes for oxidation aniline 
black on pure silk fabric and on mix- 
tures of silk and cotton have given me 
excellent results, the prepared solutions 
being employed as already described. 


BATH FoR BiacKk S 


First Cask.—Dissolve 52 kilos of 
hydrochloride of aniline, add 1 kilo 500 
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grammes of tartaric acid and make up 
to 200 litres. 

Second Cask.—Dissolve 10 kilos 500 
grammes of chlorate of soda, 3 kilos 200 
grammes of sulphate of copper, and 6 
kilos of sulphate of ammonia, and make 
up to 200 litres. 

The two baths are mixed immediate- 
ly before use to mark 7 deg. B. They 
are used at this strength or cut down 
according to the quality of the cloth. 


CoTTON TAFFETAS WITH SILK STRIPES 


The bath for Black S is used as in the 
manner described for Black V, with the 
difference that after malting and dry- 
ing these goods are put through the 
mangle four times round without pres- 
sure and then after rewinding are 
mangled again in the same way. This 
gives the desired luster to the silk 
stripes. The soaping is done in two 
baths. In the second the goods are 
blued with Methylene Blue. They are 
then dried on a stenter with automatic 
clips. 


HALF-SILK SURAH AND SILESIANS 


After malting, the goods are dyed on 
the jigger a very dark gray with a direct 
cotton color, thoroughly rinsed, dried, 
and then padded through the bath for 
Black S at 6 deg. B. They are dried 
and oxidized as for Black V, and 
chromed on the jigger in a bath at 50 
deg. C. containing 6 per cent of bichro- 
mate and 2 per cent of soda crystals on 
the weight of the goods. 
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Pure SILK 


Pure silk goods are padded in the 
bath for Black S at 5 deg. B., rinsed 
thoroughly, dried, oxidized, then re- 
dyed in the same bath, oxidized again, 
and then chromed on the jigger at 50 
deg. C. with 6 per cent if bichromate 
with a little acid. 

After chroming, silk and _ half-silk 
goods are rinsed in hot water on the 
jigger, then given three passages 
through the boiling soap bath, and dried. 
They are then given four passages over 
a cold 4-bowled calender, and soaped 
again by four passages through the 
boiling soap bath on the jigger in a bath 
of 1 kilo 500 grammes of white soap, 
tinted with 60 grammes of Methylene 
Blue per roll of three pieces. They are 
finally dried onthe stenter.—Rev. Gen. 
des Mat. Col., translated in Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 


Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
_ ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment; American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A. D. A.—Question—Have you the 
process of K. Oehler, of Germany, for 


the preparation of dark violet coloring © 


matters for use on unmordanted cot- 
ton? Also for the intermediate used 
in the process? 

Answer—We can supply this working 
formula to you by mail only, as it is of 
such length that we cannot publish it 
here. 


-pared with sodium b-naphthol. 
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G. R. T.—Question—With plants 
containing coloring principles, how will 
I proceed to extract the dye? 

Answer—Macerate the plant in closed 
vessels with water, out of contact with 
the air, at a temperature of 50-60 deg. 
C., and maintain this degree for at least 
three hours. The water containing the 
coloring is then strained off and evapo- 
rated at low heat or in vacuum. 





G. W. S.—Question—Under separate 
cover you will receive a sample of paste 
which we apply to textile fabrics pre- 
Will 
you kindly name the ingredients con- 
tained therein. 

-Answer—The paste consists of Log- 
wood Extract, potassium chlorate and 
chromium nitrate-acetate as the thick- 
ening agent. 





Manufacturers of shirtings are said to 
be somewhat worried over their pros- 
pects for obtaining supplies of vat col- 
ors in the near future, which has re- 
sulted in a plea for quick action being 
sent the War Trade Board by the Na- 
tional Association of Shirt Manufac- 
turers. Many printers are said to be 
out of helio colors and have advised 
the shirting interests that they have 
little vat colors left. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Silk Knitting Mills have been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
with a capital of $15,000 by Frank Nay- 
ran, Max Eisenstein and Hyman Gold- 
berg. Headquarters will be in Brook- 
lyn. 





The Emkay Specialty Company, New 
York, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000, to manufacture 
chemicals and allied products. The in- 
corporators are K. and M. Kalter, and 
H. Morgenstern, 970 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn. 





A new addition to its plant at Hous- 
ton, Texas, to provide for increased ca- 
pacity is being planned by the Texas 
Chemical Company. 





According to a recent announcement 
by Mr. S. Peiser, president of the 
Texas Chemical Company, Houston, 
Texas, that concern is arranging plans 
for the erection of new additions to its 
plant which will double the output. 





After hearing testimony from Dr. J. 
Merritt Matthews and Col. John P. 
Wood relative to the proposed licensing 
plan for the protection of dyestuffs, 
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members of the American Association 
of Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers, 
while taking no action in the matter, 
expressed a general sentiment at their 
recent meeting that the industry should 
be granted whatever protection is con- 
sidered necessary. 





Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture are offering to co-operate with 
manufacturers in establishing a new 
process for the manufacture of sul- 
phonic acids which has been under in- 
vestigation by Government chemists, 
The expenses of installation are to be 
borne by the manufacturers co-operat- 
ing, while experts from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Chemistry will be assigned to 
plants and will assume control of the 
undertaking. 





According to recent reports Merck 
& Co., New York City, are about to in- 
crease their capitalization to $3,500,000, 
cumulative 8 per cent preferred and 
40,000 shares of common stock. 





The Callidendron Manufacturing & 
Chemical Corporation has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York to 
deal in dyes and chemicals. Headquar- 
ters will be located in Manhattan. The 
incorporators are G. J. Boss, J. M. 
Mandelbaum and B. Komarow. The 
amount of the capital has not been an- 
nounced. 





The C. A. Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
to deal in drugs and chemicals. The in- 
corporators are A. H. D.. Banzhat,_K. 
C. Richter and J. G. Pendleton. Offices 
will be in New York City. The amount 
of the capital is $50,000. 





The subject of patent pirating will be 
among those to be considered at the 
forthcoming annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 2 to 6, inclusive. The 
tactics of Germany in regard to dye 
and chemical patents in this country 
will be made the text of numerous ad- 
dresses showing the need for a revision 
of our patent office procedure. 
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BEWARE THE EXTREMIST! 


To Distrust Extravagant Statements and to Hear the Claims of Both 
Sides Before Giving Judgment Should Be the Duty of Dye Users To-day 


the title: ;"A Truth forthe 

World,” this journal endeavored 
to convince all who cared to read it that 
the organic chemical industry which is 
being created in the United States will 
be inferior to the organic chemical in- 
dustry of no other nation or race. Those 
who believe this and know it to be a fact 
will not have to learn it at a later date, 
when it will be old knowledge, but 
those who fail to give it credence now 
will find it demonstrated repeatedly 
with every successive month, until it is 
recognized universally. 

It is the part of this journal to hold 
this truth up before the eyes of the 
world not once, nor twice, nor thrice— 
but again and again, for it requires a 
long time for a new verity to travel 
abroad, and this is one which must be 
understood by all who are going to trade 
with the United States. One who per- 
ceives the existence of a truth before his 
neighbors do, gains an advantage there- 
by; hence it will be well for all to in- 
vestigate for themselves the reliability 
of assertions to be found in this and 


| AST month, in an article bearing 


other publications which tell of the 
progress of the organic chemical indus- 
tries in North America. 

We have seen how the Germans made 
everyone believe that they were gifted 
with special genius by the Creator, and 
how they persistently circulated the lie 
that no one else could make coal-tar 
dyes and other chemicals so well as they, 
and how everyone believed this because 
it was not found worth while to contra- 
dict it. We have seen how the Great 
War, which forced Wilhelm from the 
throne, revealed the hollowness of ‘this 
sham when the chemists of the Allied 
Nations immediately commenced to 
make coal-tar dyes, which the Germans 
said could not be made by any other 
race, for themselves and for the rest of 
the world. 

There are two sides to every story, 
just as there are two sides to every 
struggle. When the Great War began, 
to believe the German tales was to be- 
lieve that they sought merely to defend 
themselves from great injustices and 
oppression; they said their motives 
were pure, that there was no intent to 
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do wrong among them, that Heaven 
and the angels were on their side. The 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States, said identically the same thing; 
their cause was just, they had not pro- 
voked Germany’s threat of world dom- 
ination. Was it not always so, since 
the days when Babylon was besieged? 
Both sides have ever claimed to be in 
the right, but the thing here to be noted 
is that he who listens to one story only, 
and does not hear the other, cannot de- 
cide which is right and which is wrong. 
If he is not personally concerned. it is 
very probable that he will believe in the 
truth and justness of the side whose 
story he hears. 

Both sides must be heard, then, and 
both stories must be considered with a 
mind free from prejudice, before a cor- 
rect conclusion can be arrived at. 
Either one without the other is worth- 
less, to anyone of intelligence, as a basis 
on which to reason. 

Now the Great War is over and the 
Germans are again free to come out of 
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their country and mingle with the mer- 
chants of the world for the purpose of 
selling the products of their factories. 
In the days of past history, those who 
conquered sought to cripple and humili- 
ate in every way those who weré van- 
quished, and to take from them every- 
thing which they possessed—far more 
than the Allies take from Germany. 
Times have changed and the spirit of 
the world has changed to this extent: 
That whereas men still seek to punish, 
they no longer seek to utterly destroy 
their antagonists. The Allies desire to 
place Germany where she can not again 
threaten to rule their countries. They 
take from Germany only that which 
will repay them for the money and 
goods which, instead of being used to 
feed, clothe and provide comforts, were 
of necessity expended wastefully in or- 
der to save themselves from German 
rule. And in the case of the United 
States, not: one piece of money, nor 
land, will be taken to make up for the 
vast sums poured out. This restraint 
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should command the respect of all na- 
tions and lend added weight to state- 
ments made by the United States in re- 
gard to the products of her factories. 

Germany is asked for much money 
to pay to the bereaved ones of Belgium, 
France, and of Europe at large. She 
cannot do this without resuming the 
sale of her goods to the merchants of 
the world. This means that Hans, Fritz 
and Rudolph will again bring their 
medicines, dyes and their multitude of 
other goods to exchange for gold and 
silver. It is but justice that they should 
be permitted to do this, yet in future it 
will be insisted upon that they must 
meet the manufacturers of the Allies in 
open competition, and no longer be per- 
mitted to lie about other men’s products 
unchallenged. 

They will be back again to tell the 
world that no one except a German can 
make dyes so brilliant, so fast, nor so 
generally excellent as those which they 
have for sale. They will say that no 
other chemist has the knowledge and 
the ability of a German chemist because 
the latter is born with the type of mind 
best fitted to achieve distinction in 
chemical research. They will again 
seek to make everyone believe that al- 
though the chemists and manufacturers 
of the United States and other nations 
mean well and try their best to imitate 
the peerless works of the Germans, they 
are as children in comparison, not be- 
ing endowed with mentalities equal to 
the task. Could anything be more ab- 
surd, when one stops to think about it, 
than this? 


Yet, what would one expect them to 
say. Is it natural to suppose that a 
German, trying to sell German dyes, 
would tell his prospective customers 
that the goods which he offered were 
good enough for almost any purpose, 
but still not quite as excellent as those 
offered by his competitors? Would it 
be reasonable to expect that he will 
make apologies for not having a better 
grade of dyes, and to say that he wished 
German chemists could keep ahead of 
all others as they used to before the 
United States began making dyes? 
Would he be in his right senses if he 


e 
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went about telling everyone that the 
former German claims to superiority 
were all false, and that since the United 
States entered the dye manufacturing 
field her chemists had so far surpassed 
the Germans that the latter were almost 
ready to give up in despair? 

No, such statements as these are not 
to be expected, and what is of greater 
importance, they would not contain any 
more truth than the others. It is only 
the proper thing, and good business 
methods, for each selling agent to say 
the best possible words about his own 
goods. What the United States has 
made up its mind to insist upon is that 
this form of competition be rigidly ad- 
hered to; that the systematic and whole- 
sale claims to superiority by reason of 
unique and inherent endowments on the 
part of the Germans, shall cease, and 
that both sides must be heard. Only in 
this way can the buyer determine upon 
what goods he really wants; he must 
be ever on his guard in future against 
deceptive propaganda which no intelli- 

(Concluded on page 9.) 
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IMPROVED FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


As an organ devoted solely to the 
advancement of. the rapidly growing 
dyestuff industry of the United States, 
the Reporter stands pledged. to do all in 
its power to promote good feeling and 
cordiality between users of dyes wher- 
ever they miay be found throughout the 
world, and the dye makers of our own 
country. In times gone by there have 
been many criticisms of the tactics of 
Yankee salesmen in foreign lands, and 
of the lack of willingness on the part 
of our manufacturers to co-operate with 
consumers abroad in the matters of 
packing, shipping, credits and what not. 


ly been said to have been wanting in 
that combination of courtesy, suavity 
and, perhaps, finesse, which the foreign 
merchant—particularly the Latin Amer- 
ican—has been wont to expect in those 
seeking business relations, while the 
manufacturers have more than once 
been branded as unobliging, inconsid- 
erate and unnecessarily short in their 
dealings. 


Now that sort of thing is over and 
done with, once and for all. The true 
reason seems to have been that the 
United States has never, until compara- 
tively recently, essayed the role of an 
exporting nation in anything like the 
degree achieved by England, Germany 
and others. Whenever a corporation 
of the magnitude of the Standard Oil, 
the Singer Sewing Machine or the 
Sherwin-Williams paint people under- 
took the task, it was done in the right 
manner, and the relations established 
were of a most friendly nature; where- 
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as other manufacturers, not operating 
on anything like as large a scale and 
not having made a proper study of con- 
ditions, sometimes became interested 
for the time being only, treated the 
whole business as a “side line,” sent 
second or third rate men abroad to rep- 
resent them—and then wondered why 
they were not well received. ! 
Manufacturers to-day all over the 
United States are studying carefully 
the wants of foreign customers, and 


' users of coal-tar dyes abroad have al- 


ready noted the changes which have 
been wrought, not only in their relations 
with these manufacturers, but in the 
quality of the products. The United 
States is taking seriously this business 
of catering to foreign consumers, and 
she is now sending, and will continue 
to send them her best men. 


IN THE DOLDRUMS 


Since our last issue, when the favor- 
able welcomed report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress on the Longworth bill, no further 
word has appeared regarding its fate— 
at least up to the present writing. And 


in addition, comment in the daily press 
The sales representatives have frequent- 


of the country has been so extremely 
sparse that it was not thought worth > 
while to include “The Dye-Gest,” 
among the features of this issue. In 
short, there seems to be a complete lull 
in the situation, and the bill launched 


under such auspicious circumstances 


appears to have drifted into a calm so 
absolute that it can only be compared . 
to a ship in the Doldrums after weath- 
ering a terrific storm. 


This interlude has caused a little un- 
easiness on the part of some who have 
the interests of the American dye in- 
dustry at heart, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that Congress has been tre- 
mendously busy with affairs even more 
pressing. The investigation of high 
food costs and the demands of railroad 
employees have been enough in them- 
selves to prevent the contemplated re- 


_cess, and while the Longworth bill is 


an extremely important one, the fact 


-remains that there were upwards of 


twenty thousand measures of various 
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kinds awaiting consideration at the time 
it was reported. | 

Let no one take alarm. The matter 
of protection for the dye industry has 
not been shelved nor forgotten. There 
is every reason for confidence that it 
will receive attention at the earliest 
possible date. But it looks as though 
there would be some waiting, for in or- 
der to take it up ahead of turn, the 
unanimous consent of our Solons is 
necessary, and it would be a bit too 
much, it seems, to hope that at least 
one objection to such a procedure would 
be lacking. Nevertheless, many out of 
this imposing array of pending meas- 
ures are minor matters—pensions and 
the like—which can be disposed of very 
quickly and passed or rejected in droves 
of hundreds. Hence, the prospect for 
a lengthy delay is not so great as would 


appear on the surface, and there is no 


reason for despondency over the out- 
look. 


BEWARE THE EXTREMIST 
(Concluded from page 1.) 


gent man could credit after thinking it 
over seriously, and he must bear in 
mind that whenever he hears state- 
ments inviting him to credit either one 
of such extremes of thought as that 
German dyes are immeasurably superior 
to, or immeasurably inferior to, the 
dyes made by the United States, he is 
listening to palpable lies and should at 
once brand the speaker or writer as one 
who wilfully misleads for his own pur- 


ses. 
On the face of them, the claims of the 
United States are easier of belief than 
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those of the Germans, for they do not 
go to either extreme. They merely ac- 
knowledge freely Germany’s excellence 
in the coal-tar industries, but refute the 
Statement that the Germans alone can 
make good dyes. The United States 
claims to be able to make dyes which 
are neither better nor worse than Ger- 
many’s but identically the same. 

Importers, therefore, are recom- 
mended to withhold judgment upon the 
claims of competing dye and chemical 
agents until the merits of both have 
been considered. 


MORE FEATURES ANNOUNCED 


FOR CHICAGO CHEMICAL 
SHOW 


The Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Forest Service will make an 
exhibit of the work it has been con- 
ducting on processes, raw material, 
products, by-products, etc. Among 
the subjects will be the investigation 
on pulp and paper, ethyl alcohol from 
wood waste and sulphite liquor, the 
increased production of acetate of 
lime in hardwood distillation, and the 
naval stores investigations. 

The laboratory may place in an ef- 
fective way the work of the Service in 
the relation of national forest admin- 
istration of water power, timber and 
other natural resources to general in- 
dustrial development in neighboring 
regions, to be readily comprehended.. 

The program of the exposition, the 
managers advise, as being arranged: 
will be one of much interest. The 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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CHICAGO CHEMICAL SHOW 
(Continued from page 9.) 
meetings of the societies which are 
meeting in conjunction with the ex- 
position are scheduled for the follow- 

ing dates: 

American Institute Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, September 
22-27. 

American Ceramic Society, Septem- 
ber 24. 

American Electrochemical Society, 
September 24-26. 

Technical Association Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry, September 24-27. 

Notes upon the meetings now be- 
ing arranged for these dates show 
that there will be a-.joint session of 
the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety with the mining institute upon 
the subject of electric steel and elec- 
tric furnaces on Wednesday of the 
week. This will be followed by an- 
other joint session on pyrometry, 
probably on Friday, when the follow- 
ing phases of the subject will be con- 
sidered and discussed: “Methods of 
Pyrometry,” “Industrial Pyrometry” 
and “Pyrometry and Its Relation to 
Science.” The Electrochemical So- 
ciety is itself arranging a meeting on 
catalysis. As an indication of the ac- 
tivity of its members, recent reports 
showed about a hundred papers pre- 
pared for the meeting of the mining 
institute. 

The American Ceramic Society 
meeting will be concluded in one day, 
but it promises to be one of unusual 
and memorable activity. 

The Technical Association of Pulp 
and Paper Industry is planning an ex- 
hibit showing all the phases and 
stages in paper making from the tree 
to finished paper, including illustra- 
tions of the machinery through which 
pulp passes in all stages. 

There is also being arranged a pro- 
gram of speakers and motion pictures 
by the exposition managers. The 
speakers will be of national promi- 
nence; men of affairs from the Mid- 
West will be there to welcome the 
visitors from other parts of the coun- 
try, and speakers from the industries 
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known to all our readers will be pres- 
ent. 

Many exhibitors are bringing mov- 
ing picture films they are now prepar- 
ing. The United States Government 
is now preparing numerous technical 
subject films through the Bureau of 
Mines, embracing all of that bureau’s 
work, and these will have their first 
showing at the exposition. The Bu- 
reau of Commercial Economics at 
Washington is again co-operating 
with the exposition in euipping it 
with some films now being made. 

The Bray Studios are preparing for 
showing at the exposition several 
films in which they will show, by their 
unusual and interesting drawings ta- 
ken in such rapid sequence as to seem 
in motion, the manner and conduct of 
chemical action and reactions usually 
invisible to the eye and only con- 
ceived by the mind in abstract form. 
This in itself will be a feature worth 
attending for, particularly since the 
showing of these films will be elab- 


-orated and discussed by Jam Handy, 


vice-president of the Bray Studios. 

The titles of some of the films are: 

“Continuous Motion Conveying, 
Stacking, Elevating, Loading and 
Unloading by Brown Portable Han- 
dling Machines.” (Courtesy Brown 
Portable Conveying Machinery Com- 
pany.) 

“Resistance Type Furnace for Melt- 
ing Non-Ferrous Metals’ and “Elec- 
tric Furnaces in the Heat Treatment 
of Essential War Materials.” (Cour- 
tesy of Electric Furnace Company.) 

“The Detroit Rocking Electric 
Melting Furnace in Operation.” 
(Courtesy Detroit Electric Furnace 
Company.) 

“Shawinigan Power Development 
and the Shawinigan Industries.” 
(Courtesy Shawinigan Water & Pow- 
er Company.) 

“The Manufacture of Zinc Oxide.” 
(Courtesy New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany.) 

“Operation of Koppers By-product 
Coke Plant.” (Courtesy the Koppers 
Company.) 

“Chemistry in Munitions.” 
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“Chemistry of Photography.” 

“Invisible Chemistry of the Elec- 
tric Battery.” 

“Invisible Phases of Crystalliza- 
tion.” 

“Chemistry in Agriculture.” 

“Formation of Coal Made Visible.” 

“Chemistry of Gas Engines Made 
Visible.” 

“The American Chemical Society 
Meeting April, 1919,~at the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company’s Plant, 
Buffalo.” (Courtesy Community Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau.) 

A more complete program of the 
meetings at the exposition will be 
given in a later issue of the REPORTER. 


SCOPE OF BRITISH CHEMICAL 
BAN 


The Department of Commerce has 
been advised by Robert P. Skinner, the 
American Consul General at London, 
that the scope of the new British prohi- 
bition on chemicals and other articles is 
not as Sweeping as was at first supposed. 
The proclamation issued by the British 
Government on June 25 prohibits the 
importation into the United Kingdom 
of the following articles: Chemicals of 
all descriptions, electrical goods and ap- 
paratus, including electrical plant and 
machinery of all kinds and insulating 
materials of all descriptions; scientific, 
mathematical, and optical instruments, 
and tungsten powder and ferro tung- 
sten. The prohibition does not apply 
to goods imported under license from 
the Board of Trade. 

Consul General Skinner has notified 
the Department of Commerce that the 
British Board of Trade had given notice 
that the prohibition was widely drawn 
solely for convenience in administra- 
tion, and that it is not the intention to do 
more than control the entry into the 
United Kingdom of certain classes of 
chemicals of a high degree of purity. 


Harry A. Carman has been appointed 
manager of the chemical division of the 
Southern Oil & Textile Co. Mr. Car- 
man has a wide acquaintanceship in the 
trade, having been for many years con- 
nected with the Ralph L. Fuller Co. 
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EVENING SHADES ON FINE 
WORSTED 
By Dr. Louis J. Matos 

Delicate tints or so-called pastel 
shades find their widest application 
for women’s evening wear. The es- 
sential feature of these colorings is 
based upon the clearness, delicacy and 
transparency of the tones, all of which 
are absolutely dependent upon the 
fineness of texture, softness of mate- 
rial and whiteness of the bleached 
cloth. To produce.such colorings of 
the better grade it is necessary that 
the cloth be made from the finest wool 
and woven in such a way that there 
shall be the least tendency for the sur- 
face of the fabric to roughen. 


IMPORTANCE OF THOROUGH WASHING 


An important step in the manufac- 
ture of such cloth is the handling that 
it receives during the scouring. The 
materials used for lubricating the 
wool should be absolutely stainless, 
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not to mention free from odor. The 
scouring process should be so bal- 
anced that the lubricant used may be 
completely removed from the wool 
without any undue action of alkalies, 
notably soda, which has a tendency to 
impair the luster of the fabric. 

The rinsing of the cloth after pass- 
ing through the scouring operation 
should be perfect ; that is, it should be 
so complete that no trace of soap or 
emulsified lubricating oils remains be- 
hind. Such traces of unwashed-out 
scouring agents always have a ten- 
dency to cause streaks or clouds in 
the pieces that may or may not show 
up until some time after the cloth has 
been finished. 

It has been noticed with many pas- 
tel shades, notably blues and pinks, 
where traces of alkali or of soap are 
allowed to remain behind there is a 
distinct yellowing of the shades, caus- 
ing in the shades of delicate blue a 
peculiar and disagreeable greenish 
tinge, while in the case of pinks a 
tendency to develop unpleasant or- 
ange tones. 

The scouring of the fine white wor- 
sted cloth is best accomplished with 
the aid of carbonate of potash, but at 
the present time the use of this is out 
of the question, and recourse should be 
made, where possible, to carbonate of 
ammonia, the reason for the use of 
which should be better understood by 
textile men. It is a mild detergent 
and acts completely in emulsifying 
the usual wool oils employed in the 
mills. As a matter of fact, however, 
the usual monohydrated sodium car- 
bonates are used, which, in the ab- 
sence of other scouring agents, do 
their work well. The soap used in 
conjunction with these mild alkalies 
should be of very good quality, and, if 
possible, nothing but an olive oil or 
well-made tallow soap should be used. 

Final rinsing should be so thorough 
as to preclude the possibilities of 
traces of soap remaining. In the case 
of rosin soaps, or tallow soaps con- 
taining rosin, being used, 
traces of this be allowed to remain in 
the goods there generally develops a 


should - 
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disagreeable odor that cannot readily 
be removed. 

The lower the temperature during 
scouring the least tendency there will 
be for subsequent discoloration of the 
cloth. Under no circumstances should 
the scouring box be heated above 120 
deg. Fahr. After having been thor- 
oughly scoured and washed, the next 
important operation is bleaching. 


PROCESSES OF BLEACHING 


There are several processes of 
bleaching which can be used. For- 
merly a number of mills doing pastel 
work employed the bisulphite method 
in which the cloth is allowed to re- 
main immersed for several hours in a 
cold bath containing 3% gallons of bi- 
sulphite of soda solution, standing at 
64 deg. Tw., together with 3 pints of 
oil of vitriol per 100 gallons of bleach 
bath. The cloth is kept in slow but 
constant motion during the period of 
immersion. After the proper degree 
of whiteness has been obtained, the 
cloth is allowed to drain and is then 
“soured” in a fresh cold bath contain- 
ing 14 gallon vitriol per 100 gallons of 
water. This “souring” decomposes 
the remaining traces of bisulphite 
slightly adhering to the cloth. After- 
ward it is thoroughly washed and 
passed on to the dyehouse. 

At the present time, however, where 
pastel shades are being produced, 
bleaching is effected by means of com- 
mercial peroxide of hydrogen, which 
may be obtained more readily than the 
corresponding peroxide of sodium. 
The bleach bath is prepared by adding 
for each 10 gallons of cold water from 
1% to 2 gallons of commercial per- 
oxide. This always tests acid, and 
must be neutralized by the addition of 
a sufficient quantity of silicate of soda 
previously dissolved in a little hot 
water. This weak solution of silicate 
is added to the peroxide bath until a 
test made with red litmus paper is 
changed to blue. 

The cloth to be bleached must be 
clean. It is then immersed in the 
bath, worked slowly and continuous- 
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ly for a while until thoroughly satu 
rated with the bleach liquor and kept 
immersed by means of a lattice or 
frame, on account of the constant ten- 
dency of the folds of the cloth to float, 
due to evolution of oxygen gas. The 
bleaching operation continues for sev- 
eral hours. From six to eight hours 
may be necessary for the finest white 
tones. 

After the bleaching has progressed 
sufficiently, the cloth is lifted, allowed 
to drain back into the bleach bath, in 
order to save the excess of bleach 
liquor, then washed in a water made 
slightly acid with a little oil of vitriol 
to decompose any traces of remaining 
silicate of soda, and finally rinsed with 
an ample flood of wash water. After 
hydro-extracting, the goods are then 
ready for dyeing. 


CLEANING DYEING KETTLES 


The dyeing operation for pastel 
shades should always be carried out 
in clean kettles which are used for no 
other purpose. If itis necessary fora 
mill to take hold of special orders for 
such delicate shades, and they are not 
suitably equipped to do so—that is, 
with kettles that have not been used 
tor heavy shades—it becomes neces- 
sary that the cleanest kettles avail- 
able should be bleached out. For this 
purpose nothing better can be used 
than bisulphite of soda acidulated 
with oil of vitriol and allowed to stand 
overnight. In the morning, run off, 
wash out and boil up a couple of times 
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with soda ash; finally run off and 
rinse. Kettles so treated will no 
doubt be sufficiently clean for any 
pastel work. 


The dye bath is charged with the 
usual volume of water, averaging 
about 300 gallons of water per 100 
pounds of cloth to be dyed with about 
half the quantity of level dyeing acid 
colors necessary to produce the shade 
desired. 


Colors suited for almost the fuli line 
of pastel shades now called for by 
fashion are: Alizarine Sapphire, Al- 
phasurine B, Wool Orange 3 G Crys- 
tals, Wool Orange A Concentrated, 
Fast Fuchsine R and Wool Yellow 
Extra Concentrated. These dyes in 
the small quantities necessary lor pas- 
tel shades are applied to the cloth with 
the addition of 5 to 10 per cent Glau- 
ber’s salt and 2 per cent of oi! of 
vitriol. 

The bath is made hot, the cloth en- 
tered, given one or two runs over the 
winch, additional steam turned on un- 
til the bath boils, and boiling is con- 
tinued for about three-quarters of an 
hour, during which time the pieces 
must be kept in constant motion. The 
main point to observe in dyeing this 
class of colors is that uniformity is 
absolutely essential, and to secure 
this the dyeing must proceed slowly. 


DYEING WITH ZINC WHITE 


After this half-shade dyeing, the 
cloth is well washed and made ready 
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for the final dyeing, which is accom- 
plished by means of zinc white or 
finely powdered chalk used in con- 
junction with further quantities of the 
dyestuff used for the first half of the 
dyeing, or with such others as may 
be selected from the same general 
group of acid colors. Dyeing with 
zinc white or chalk requires from 1 to 
144 ounces of oxide of zinc or from 
1 to 3 pounds of chalk for each 10 
gallons of bath. 


The partially dyed or merely 
bleached goods are worked in the bath 
for from five to ten minutes, after 
which the further additions of dye- 
stuffs are added and dyeing finished 
for another half an hour until the 
proper shade is obtained. Since oxide 
of zinc or chalk is insoluble, only a 
certain small amount of these sub- 
stances adhere mechanically to the 
wool fiber, while the greater portion 
is readily removed by washing in an 
ample volume of water. It is the 
small portions tenaciously adhering 
to the wool fiber that impart to the 
cloth the particular appearance known 
as pastel. After washing, the cloth is 
hydro-extracted and dried, preferably 
on a tenter frame or with moderate 
heat over an automatic frame. 

In this connection it might be in- 
teresting to know that what is known 
as white worsted cloth—that is, a pas- 
tel white—is really obtained by oper- 
ating in identically the same manner 
as though the cloth were to be dyed, 
excepting that all dyestuffs are omit- 
ted, while the white tinting is effected 
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by a combination of chalk and zinc 
white, all other treatments being the 
same.—T extile World Journal. 


With a capital of $250,000 McDon- 
ald, Butler & Co., have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York to 
deal in chemicals, paints and varnishes. 
The incorporators are H. F. Cunning- 
ham, A. E. Stengel and J. F. Connolly. 
Headquarters of the new concern will 
be in Buffalo. 


NEW U. S.. GOVERNMENT 
COLOR LABORATORY 


An experimental color factory is 
nearing completion at Arlington, near 
Washington, which will be operated by 
the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry. Much 
laboratory experimental work which has 
been completed will be tried out on a 
practical scale at this plant. 


The guiding principle in the labora- 
tory work is that the mechanisms of or- 
ganic reactions and the laws that govern | 
them should be studied as well as the 
practical details of manufacturing proc- 
esses. For these studies the works 
chemist has neither leisure nor oppor- 


tunity, yet such fundamental knowledge 


is vital to the progress of the industry. 
For example, the industry is seriously 
hampered by the lack of suitable quan- 
titative methods for the determination 
of many substances with which its deals. 
It is, therefore, difficult for the works 
chemist to exercise such exact control 
over many of the processes as will yield 
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the maximum amount of the desired 
product. Consequently much attention 
is being given to the development of 
quantitative methods for the determina- 
tion of the more important substances. 


Methods for the manufacture of a 
number of dyes have already been 
worked out in the laboratory and some 
of them are now being developed com- 
mercially in a satisfactory manner. A 
large number of dyes necessary in 
photography are being prepared and 
studied. A number of dyes useful in 
biological research are being prepared. 

.A compilation of the literature of all 
American patents on dyes is almost 
completed. A number of patents, based 
on the color investigations of this Bu- 
reau, have been allowed and others are 
pending. 

These few examples illustrate the na- 
ture and extent of the technological 

work which the Bureau of Chemistry is 
carrying on and which it is planned to 
extend. There is no field in which a 
Government scientific bureau can. ren- 
der more practical and constructive aid 
in the industrial devedopment of the 
country than by the extension of tech- 
nological investigations in co-operation 
with the industries, and especially in co- 
operation with those industries which 
are not yet in a position to maintain in- 
dependent research laboratories. 


DYES USED IN RUSSIA 


In 1913 the Russian textile industry 
consumed 20,000,000 poods (about 
320,000 tons) of cotton, for which the 
dyes used were (in poods): Vegetable 
dyes, 37,042; sulphur dyes, 110,694; 
mordant dyes, 34,572; vat dyes, 31,154; 
alizarin, 27,235; miscellaneous, 100,000; 
total, 340,640 poods (about 5,500 tons). 

For 3,655,247 poods of wool material 
113,800 poods of dyes were used, and 
for 213,878 poods of silk, 22,672 poods 
of dyes. 


An interesting account of the re- 
organization of the chemical industries 
in France is the subject of a new book 
just published in Paris by Eugene and 
Paul Grandmougin. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


S. B.—Question—Enclosed is a piece 
of black cloth; can you identify the 
dye? 

Answer—The color has been pro- 
duced by condensing Cleve acid, with 
o-chloro-dinitrobenzene in alcoholic so- 
lution in presence of caustic soda, and 
then heating the product thus obtained 
with sulphur and sodium sulphide. 





F, T. P.—Question—In printing col- 
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ored grounds with Anilin Black on wool, 
how is the process carried out? 


Answer—Take the chlorinated wool- 
en tissue and pad it in a solution of ani- 
lin sulphate. The dried wool is now 
printed with a mixture of potassium bi- 
chromate and ferric nitrate. 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 


R. G. Dun & Co. report that the num- 
ber of failures among dealers in chem- 
icals and drugs in the United States 
during July, was nine. In July, 1918, 
there were twenty-four, and in the July 
of the previous year there were twenty- 
three. July failures among manufac- 
turers of chemicals and drugs were 
four. 

The underwriters of the newly 
merged British Dyestuffs, Ltd. re- 
ceived 49 per cent of the preferred 
stock and 19 per cent of the preference 
shares. The underwriters report that 
better results than this were not ex- 
pected, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 





After completing his service with the 
First Gas Regiment of the United 
States Army, Daniel S. Dinsmoor is 
now back in the Research Laboratory 
of the Merrimac Chemical Co., North 
Woburn, Mass., where he was employed 
prior to his enlistment. 





With a capital of $15,000 the Marcus 
Aniline Dye Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
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by: Lai DitFelix, 7S Bit RieevandrF 4. 
Galango. Headquarters of the new 
company will be in New York City. 





To manufacture dyestuffs and chem- 
icals, Robert Gardner, Ltd., has been 
incorporated in Canada with a capital 
of $40,000. The incorporators are 
Robert Gardner, John Gardner, and 
Louise M. Gardner, who are also the 
provisional directors. Offices of the 
concern will be in Toronto. 





The Bothamley Sales Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $100,000 
to deal in chemicals. New York City 
will be the headquarters of the new 
company, incorporators of which con- 
sist of M. M. Helfgott, J. M. Madden 
and O. Bothamley. 





The members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress who 
voted against a favorable recommenda- 
tion for the Longworth bill were Rep- 
resentatives Moore and Young, of 
North Dakota, and Mott of New York, 
all three Republicans. Representative 
Martin of Louisiana, a Protectionist 
Democrat, voted for the bill. 





The suggestion from H. Gardner 
McKerrow that an international. ad- 
visory commission on dyestuffs be ap- 
pointed to act with the interallied rep- 
aration commission, has been seconded 
by prominent chemical dealers in this 
country, who have urged upon Secre- 
tary of Commerce Redfield that such 
action be taken. 


A total damage of $100,000 was 
caused when the fire fiend visited the 
plant of the Maas & Walds*2in Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., recently, where 
about two hundred workmen are em- 
ployed. These were at lunch when the 
blaze started and consequently escaped 
injury. Fire walls separated the blaze 
from other departments; nevertheless 
four sections of a concrete building and 
another two-story concrete building, 
containing machinery and _ chemicals, 
were destroyed. 
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NOT SO MUCH ABOUT DYES— 


Present Labor Troubles, Which May Reach Dye In- 
dustry, Not Analogous to Past Protests Against 
Real Injustices, and Should Be Carefully Handled. 


AN wants but little here below, 
M according to a_ well-known 
authority who was gifted in ex- 
pressing his thoughts in poesy and 
hence enabled them to enjoy a longer 
life than might otherwise have been 
the case. It is quite true; comparative- 
ly speaking, man does want but little. 
And practically all his waking thoughts 
are devoted to evolving and executing 
ways of getting it. 

In the olden days he was quite often 
content to say a prayer or two for it 
and trust to Providence to hand it to 
him when ready, if ever. Things in 
times now vanished were “done differ- 
ent,” and people maintained a far more 
casual outlook on life. One of the fore- 
most doctrines of the ages gone by was 
the theory that the Lord would provide, 
and if He failed to give us exactly what 
we wanted, it was all for the best and 
we were better off without it anyway. 
It was a pious belief, and one which 
holds as true to-day as it ever did. The 
only trouble with it was that in nine 
cases out of ten it was greviously mis- 
applied. Under its former application 


some of the grossest injustices the world 
has ever seen were allowed to flourish, 
and for generations all save a very 
few dreamed along under the delusion 
that it was so ordered and therefore 
immutable—and the progress of the 
world was retarded by just that much. 
If someone more daring than others 
ventured to lift his voice in protest, 
there was always someone else at hand 
to put an immediate quietus on him with 
the time-honored and fraudulent check- 
valve, “Let be! It is the Lord’s will.” 
If Denneys, page-boy to Sir Geoffrey 
of Jaundice, “didd slumbre and sleepe” 
throughout the time he was supposed 
to be repairing his master’s saddle girth 
so that the latter was unhorsed by his 
adversary and carried home in three 
separate and distinct pieces as a result, 
it was “Heaven’s design, certes,” that 
the melancholy event should have taken 
place. If, through sheer neglect and 
indifference to proper sanitary measures 
affecting drainage, a great epidemic of 
typhoid swept a city, a county or a coun- 
try, the inscrutable ways of Providence 
were plainly discernible to every num- 
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skull not carried untimely to his grave. 
If, even in later and more enlightened 
days, a criminal and grasping steam- 
boat company managed to cross the 
palms of the inspectors with silver so 
that they might be permitted to go on 
using boilers fit only for colanders, and 
life preservers far too long preserved, 
and a horrible disaster followed—why, 
the ink would scarcely be dry on the 
newspapers before any quantity of be- 
nign and well-meaning fossils would be 
solemnly shaking their aged, vacuous 
heads, and pointing out the “visitation 
of God” intended as a “lesson” for the 
unrighteous ! 

Seriously, and without meaning any 
impiety, we doubt it. We doubt if any 
needless suffering or bereavement was 
ever intended by the Almighty. Nor 
have we any patience with those who 
continue to assert that people were hap- 
pier and more contented under the de- 
lusion that merciless oppression, pesti- 
lence, ‘‘accidents” and other unneces- 
sary tribulations, were judgments de- 
signed for the chastening of mankind 
by the unalterable will of the Creator. 
Viewed through the haze of centuries, 
the feudal times appear pleasant—and 
so they were for the landed nobility, 
who, after all, were the only ones 
about whom history talks to any great 
extent. But what about the serf, who 
was born as part of a man’s property, 
who wore a metal collar, welded on as 
soon as he was old enough to carry it 
in proof of his serfdom; who never 
could leave his master’s estate nor own 
any part of what he produced, and who 
was obliged to spend his entire lifetime 
working for someone else at wages of 
approximately $0.00 a week? Was he 
any more contented than the workers 
of the present day? Death was his only 
chance, and, while there were thousands 
of him to every one of the other class, 
his private notions were never thought 
worthy of-attention by the historians 
of that time. His lot had been appor- 
tioned him by Providence, and that let 
him out. Hence, history cannot always 
be relied upon to furnish an accurate 
picture to the unthinking. 

But no more. We have gone pretty 
well beyond that stage now; fatalism is 
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“soing out” and self-determination is 
“coming in.” The French revolution 
was the first healthful sign. Despite 
its manifold brutalities and the regret- 
table reaction which followed it, that 
world-cracking event most successfully 
started something. It was one of tne 
first big “strikes” of history, and it 
showed man in the aggregate how to get 
what he wanted—little though the poet 
says that may be. The idea spread and 
showed itself in various guises ‘and 
varying degrees of intensity from that 
time on, It has been manifesting itself 
ever since; it has had its setbacks and 
its lulls, but it has continued to grow 
steadily until now, in our present day 
and generation, whenever man wants 
anything in particular he does not wait 
and hope—nor watch and pray—that 
it will come along some fair day, but 
just naturally organizes and strikes for 
it. And he has caught the fever. From 
one extreme, that of patient resignation 
on the theory that injustice and depriv- 
ation for all but a few were the Crea- 
tor’s will, he has galloped clear to the 
other extreme and is practising a 
preachment equally fallacious. 

What has all this to do with the 
American dye industry? We are com- 
ing to that. 

Never were there so many strikes at 
one time in the history of the world. 
Merely to enumerate them would oc- 
cupy half the space allotted to this 
article. Two months ago there were 
some who thought we had reached the 
peak of production in the strike line. 
Many think that to-day marks the pin- 
nacle of promiscuity which the strike 
fever will attain. But it does not... The 
end is not yet. To all who believe so 
we would eiaculate feelingly, ‘Wait 
till Autumn comes.” Though having no 
necromancers or seers on its pay-roll, 
this publication ventures upon the pre- 
diction that the months of September 
and October will witness such another 
collection of strikes and labor troubles 
as will make them memorable for years 
to come. May the prediction be 
wrong ! 

Much has been said about the “spirit 
of unrest” which would follow the war, 
and of the evil which would be wrought 
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by “Red” agitators. It is here. The 
only thing which can interfere with the 
fulfillment of the above prediction 
would be early and drastic action on 
the part of the Government looking to 
the instant prosecution and deportation 
of all “professional” agitators who can 
be proved to be foreigners having no 
real stake in this country. Even so, we 
fear that the movement is,too well under 
way to be checked until it has run its 
course. 

Now a strike is often an excellent 
thing, and through its agency many in- 
justices have been righted and the lot 
of a majority of workers has been suc- 
cessfully improved. Time was when 
the only way a worker could gain a 
hearing was by organizing a strike, but 
that time is past. And the present epi- 
demic is far from being the result of 
age-old wrongs crying out for readjust- 
ment, or of down-trodden people as- 
serting themselves in the cause of in- 
dustrial and economic freedom. It is 
nothing short of a fine frenzy of stub- 
bornness and hotheadedness, egged on 
by representatives of labor who do not 
represent. 

Henry Ford gained much advertising, 
but likewise showed the world some- 
thing, when he inaugurated his policy 
of profit-sharing. No doubt that will 
be the ultimate solution of most of the 
problems now confronting capital. The 
process will take both time and tears, 
but it will proceed along its course to 
the logical conclusion—a share in the 
earnings and a share in the responsibil- 
ities of administration, for labor. 
Meanwhile, though it is hastening this 
desirable end, it is paralyzing industries 
all over the country and frightening 
capital to such an extent that many 
who were on the point of launching 
fresh enterprises which would have pro- 
vided lucrative employment for the mal- 
contents, are at the present moment 
holding off until they can obtain some 
assurance that they will not be tied up 
for weeks through a strike in some ad- 
joining industry. In short, this present 
unrest is not a normal appeal for jus- 
tice ; it is merely an untimelv demonstra- 
tion of power which everyone now 
knows exists without further proof 
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and it is upsetting the country generally 
in so great a measure that the return 
to prosperity and maximum peace pro- 
duction is being woefully retarded. 

Thus far, the dye industry has been 
singularly free from all hint of trouble. 
The activities of agitators have been 
practically nil, and the industry is boom- 
ing along merrily on its way toward 
that perfection which it is the will of 
all it shall attain. But there is no tell- 
ing how long this will last; the textile 
industries have had their fill of trouble, 
and to-day things seem to be little bet- 
ter. This has affected the dye industry 
to some extent, but if it increases and 
spreads, the dye makers. may see the last 
obstacle—the threat of renewed Ger- 
man competition—removed by Con- 
gress, only to find themselves confront- 
ed by fresh troubles quite as hindering 
to new enterprise. 

This would indeed be a pity, for the 
country would be ‘the loser. The in- 
dustry, by virtue of its “key” position, 
should be protected from this impending 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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WITHOUT MENTIONING DYES 


There is very little said about either 
dyes or textiles in our leading article 
this week, which devotes itself, in the 
main, to a great deal of theory based 
on. past performances of the Genus 
Homo in the matter of getting what 
he wanted by means of widespread, 
popular demonstrations in the shape 
of revolutions and strikes. In brief, 
it is an attempt to point out the dif- 
ferences between the present lavish 
use of the strike as a weapon of jus- 
tice and the strikes to which we were 
more or less accustomed up to a-dec- 
ade-or so ago. 

When the two articles on Bolshe- 
vism were published last. winter, the 
subject did not at that time directly 
affect the dye industry; but it was 
then—and still is—a potential factor. 
It is so with the present subject, which 
is not only timely but likely to prove 
extremely pertinent before many 
weeks have passed. 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL CHEM- 
ICAL EXPOSITION 


With its next issue the REPORTER 
will present the complete program of 
the Fifth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, to be held in 
Chicago during the week of Septem- 
ber 22. The array of exhibitors will 
be an imposing one, and the ap- 
proaching event, which is being 
awaited with interest by all elements 
of the dye and chemical industries, 
gives every indication of eclipsing its 
predecessors in brilliance and interest. 

Quite apart from its significance to 
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the thousands of chemists and tech- 
nical men who will visit Chicago, the 
exhibition provides, as always, one of 
the most effective means ever devised 
for calling public attention to the 
great progress made from year to year 
in the chemical arts, and hence is a 
valuable asset to all concerned and 
deserving of the heartiest support. 
The ReEporTER wishes its managers the 
greatest success in their undertaking, 
and hopes to see “The Big Show” 
back in New York again next year. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY AND THE 
LAY PRESS 


Once again, because of an almost 
total lack of comment in the daily 
press regarding the American dye in- 
dustry, the Reporter is forced to omit 
from its columns that department 
known. as “The Dye-Gest.” We 
doubt whether the omission will 
cause any of the flags on the mills or 
factories of our readers to be set at 
half-mast, or whether a wholesale 
cancellation of subscriptions will fol- 
low as aresult. Nevertheless, we feel 
constrained to speak of the occurrence 
for two reasons. | 

In the first place, it is one of the 
tenets of the publishing business that 
when a regular feature is introduced 
as part of a magazine the worst pos- 
sible policy to pursue is to allow it to 
lapse or become irregular in its ap- 
pearance. It were far better to aban- 
don it out of hand, for nothing is 
more irritating to a reader than to 
search several times through the 
pages of a publication for something 
which he has formed the habit of ex- 
pecting, only to find that without 
warning it has disappeared. Often- 
times he may but glance over it; still 
he likes to see it there in its accus- 
tomed place, and a vague sense of 
having been cheated out of his right- 
ful due unconsciously takes shape in 
his mind. And despite the fact that 
the reason for its second consecutive 
omission was something entirely be- 
yond our control, and the fact that in 
announcing its initial appearance the 
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statement was made that its pres- 
ence would be possible only when 
conditions warranted, we regret its 
absence on general principles and 
have determined that in the event of 
a prolongation of the literary drouth 
which the industry has been experi- 
-encinig in the lay press, the comments 
of the technical writers will be util- 
ized to make up the deficiency. This, 
of course, was not quite what we 
wished to do; but it is manifestly im- 
possible to present an epitome of lay 
editorial opinion when none exists, 
and the substitute may not be with- 
out its usefulness because of the con- 


venient and handy form to which it. 


will reduce a wealth of matter inter- 
esting to all. 


In the second place, the reason for 
the absence of “The Dye-Gest” is 
worthy of note because it presages a 
condition which, after Congress has 
attended to the Longworth bill, will 
gradually become chronic save on spe- 
cial occasions like the annual meeting 
of the American Dyes Institute, the 
Dye Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, and the National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries. 
Throughout its brief and turbulent 
existence-—and because of that very 
turbulence—the American dye indus- 
try has received more attention from 
the daily press than a technical sub- 
ject ordinarily would. The dramatic 
scenes which have attended its de- 
velopment and the patriotic issues in- 
volved have made it the center of at- 
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tention from all classes and degrees; 
but once its status is determined and 
its continued presence in our midst 
assured, it is more than likely to fade 
gradually from the public mind, un- 
til, beyond an occasional comment on 
its progress, it will be no more con- 
spicuous than are the chemical glass- 
ware, fertilizer and other vital but un- 
romantic factors in our industrial life. 


We are speaking, of course, of the 
newspapers and lay press generally. 
No doubt the industry will see the 
growth of a number of trade publica- 
tions of ever-increasing size and pre- 
tentiousness. But after the next few 
months the followers of the fortunes 
of American dyes must expect to see 
them slip from their unique positidx 
among technical subjects as food for 
lay editorial utterances.-—Fte~Phrta- 
delphia meeting of the chemists on 
September 2 will provoke a fresh out- 


burst, and the chemical show at Chi- — 


cago will revive the epidemic of com- 
ment; Congressional action on the 
Longworth bill, coming probably 
somewhere between these two, will 
flood the press with views, and the 
campaign of education to be waged by 
the newly organized Publicity Com- 
mittee of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute will prod the editors into perti- 
nent speech from time to time, but we 
now fear that such a department as 
“The Dye-Gest” can never become a 
regular feature of any publication. 
Hence, it will no longer confine itself 
exclusively to the lay press. 
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NOT SO MUCH ABOUT DYES 
(Concluded from page 7.) 
danger within the walls of the citadal 
as carefully as from those without. 
Trouble appears to be upon the way and 
the time to take advantage of the warn- 

ings visible on all sides is now. 

Dealing summarily with all agitat- 
ors, giving the operatives a square deal, 
and calling in Government arbitrators 
before and not during, a strike, will 
help to arrest great wastes of time and 
money. 


A DYE FROM MAPLE LEAVES 

“Shinamu” dye is an extract from 
the leaves of a maple tree commonly 
grown in Corea and found also in Man- 
churia. The commercial value of the 
dye for cottons is still problematical. 
The cost of production is about twelve 
cents per pound, and black, blue, gray 
and khaki shades can be got with it. 

Silk can be dyed black with shinamu, 
and if the black is not a first-class shade 
the material has one virtue in reserve, 
i. e., about 30 per cent of weight is 
added to silk by use of: this dye. 
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NEW W. T. B. RULING NAMES 
PRODUCTS NOT ADMITTED 
WITHOUT LICENSES 


The War Trade Board Section of 
the Department of State announces that 
general import license PBF 37 (W. T. 
B. R. 822, issued Aug. 7, 1919) has been 
revised and extended, effective Aug. 15, 
1919, so as to permit the free importa- 
tion thereunder, without individual im- 
port licenses, of pig tin and all metal 
alloys containing tin (see W. T. B. R. 
818, July 24, 1919), and all drugs and 
chemicals except those dyestuffs and 
other articles hereinbelow in paragraph 
4 specifically enumerated 

As now amended, general import li- 
cense PBF No. 37 authorizes the im- 
portations into the United States from 
all countries of the world, except Hun- 


gary and those parts of Russia under 


the control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
of all commodities except those herein- 
after specifically enumerated, to wit: 

1. The following foodstuffs: Sugar, 
wheat and wheat flour, the control over 
whose importation is now vested in the 
wheat director (see W. T. B. R. 797, 


issued June 30, 1919). 


2. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphe- 
namine and all substitutes therefor and 
equivalents thereof. 

3. All commodities whatsoever which 
have been produced or manufactured in 
Hungary. 

4. The following omnes the 
control of whose importation by indi- 
vidual import licenses is desirable, to 
wit: The products hereinbelow in 
groups I, II and III described, and all 
products derived directly or indirectly 
from coal tar, including crude products 
and intermediate products, as well as 
dyestuffs, medicinals, and other finished 
products, and including mixtures and 
compounds of such products and other 
products. 

Group I. Acenaphthene, anthrocene 
having a purity of less than 30 per cent, 
benzol, carbazol having a purity of less 
than 65 per cent, cumol, cymene, fluo- 
rene, methylanthracene, methylnaphtha- 
lene, naphthalene having a solidifying 
point less than 79 degrees centigrade, 
pyridin, quinolin, toluol, xylol, dear or 
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creosote oil, anthracene oil, pitch of 
coal tar, pitch of blast furnace tar, pitch 
of oil gas tar, pitch of water gas tar, 
crude coal tar, crude blast furnace tar, 
crude oil gas tar, crude water gas tar, 
all other distillates of any of these tars 
which on being subjected to distillation 
yield in the portion distilling below 190 
degrees centigrade a quantity of tar 
‘acids less than 5 per cent of the orig- 
inal distillate, all mixtures of any of 
these distillates and any of the fore- 
going pitches, and all other products 
that are found naturally in coca! tar, 
whether produced or obtained from 
coal tar or other source. 

Group II. Acetanilid not suitable for 
medicinal use, alphanaphthol, amido- 
benzoic acid, amidonaphthol, amido- 
phenetol, amidophencl, amidosalicylic 
acid, aminoanthraquinone, anilin oil 
anilin salt, anthraquinone, arsanilic 
acid, benzaldehyde not suitable for me- 
dicinal use, benzalchloride, benzan- 
throne, benzidin, benzidin sulphate, ben- 
zoic acid not suitable for medicinal use, 
bensoquinone, benzoylchloride, benzyl- 
chloride, betanaphthol not suitable for 
medicinal use, brombenzol, chlormenzol, 
chlorophthathlic acid, cinnamic acid, 
cumidin, dehydrothiotoluidin, diaminos- 
tilbene, dianisidin, dichlorphthalic acid, 
dimethylanilin, dimethylamidophenol, di 
methylphenylenediamin, dinitrobenzol, 
dinitrochlorbenzol, dinitronaphthalene, 
dinitrophenol, dinitrotoluol, dioxynaph- 
thalene, diphenylamin, hydroxpheny- 


larsinic acid, metanilic acid, methylan- 


thraquinone, naphthylamin, naphthy- 
lene-diamin, nitranilin, nitroanthraqui- 
none, nitrobenzaldehyde, nitrobenzol 
nitronaphthalene, nitrophenol,  nitro- 
phenylenediamin, nitrosodinmethylanil- 
lin, nitrotoluol, nitrotoluylenediamin, 
phenol, phenylenediamin, phenylohydra- 
tine, phenylnaphthylamine, phenylglyco- 
coll, phenlyglycocoll-orthocarboxylic 
acid, phthalic acid, phthalicanhydride, 
phthalimid, resorcin not suitable for 
medicinal use, salicylic acid, and its salts 
not suitable for medicinal use, sulphan- 
ilic acid, thiccarbanili, thiosalicylic acid, 
tetrachlorphthalic acid, tetramethyldia- 
minobenzophenone, tetramethyldiami- 
nodiphenylmethane, toluol, sulphochlo- 
ride, toluol, sulphamid, gribromphenol, 
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toluidin, tolidin, toluylenediamin, xyli- 
din, or any sulpho acid of sulpho acid 
salt of any of the foregoing, or of any 
of the products provided for in Group 
I; all other products by whatever name 
known which are employed in the manu- 
facture of any of the products provided 
for in Group II or III, and which are 
obtained, derived or manufactured in 
whole or in part from any of the fore- 
going or from any of the products pro- 
vided for in Group I; anthracone having 
a purity of 30 per centum or more, car- 
bazol having a purity of 65 per cent or 
more, metrocresol having a purity of 90 
per cent or more, naphthalene having 
a solidifying point of 79 degrees centi- 
grade or above, orthocresol having a 
purity of 90 per centum or more, para- 
cresol having a purity of 90 per cent or 
more; all distillates of coal tar, blast 
furnace tar, oil gas tar and water gas 
tar, which on being subjected to distilla- 


tion yield in the portion below 190 de- 


grees centigrade a quantity of tar acids 
equal to or more than 5 per centum of 
the original distillate; all mixtures, in- 
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cluding solutions, consisting in whole 
or in part of any of the foregoing except 
sheep dip and medicinal soaps. 

Group III. All colors, dyes, or stains 
whether soluble or not in water, color 
acids, color bases, 
acids and leuco bases whether colorless 
or not, indoxyl and indoxyl compounds ; 
ink tanilid; photographic chemicals; 
acetanilid ; photographic chemicals ; ace- 
tanilid suitable for medicinal use, acet- 
phenetidin, acetyl salicylic,acid, anti- 
pyrine, benzaldehyde suitable for me- 
dicinal use, benzoic acid suitable for me- 
dicinal use, betanaphthol suitable for 
medicinal use, phenolphthalein, resorcin, 
suitable for medicinal use, salicylic acid 
and its salts, suitable for medicinal use, 
salol, and other medicinals; sodium 
benzoate saccharin, methylsalicylate, 
coumarin, and other flavors; synthetic 
phenolic resin and all resinlike products 
prepared from phenol, cresol, phthalic 
anhydride, coumarone, indone, or from 
any other article or material provided 
for in group I or II, all of these prod- 
ucts whether in a solid, semi-solid, or 
liquid condition; synthetic tanning ma- 
terials; picric acid, trinitrotoluol, and 
other explosives except smokeless pow- 
ders; all of the foregoing when ob- 
tained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in part from any of the prod- 
ucts provided for in group I or II: 
natural alizarin and natural indigo, and 


colors, dyes, stains, color acids, color. 


bases, color lakes, leuco acids, leuco 
bases, indoxyl, and indoxyl compounds 
obtained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in part from natural alizarin 
or natural indigo; natural methyl sali- 
cylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of 
sweet birch; natural coumarin; and all 
mixtures, including solutions, consisting 
in whole or in part of any of the articles 
or materials provided for in this group. 

All applications for licenses to im- 
port dyes, intermediates, derivatives of 
coal tar, synthetic organic chemicals and 
drugs and all other commodities enu- 
merated in the foregoing paragraph 4 
must be accompanied by supplemental 
information sheets giving complete 
specifications of the character of the 
commodity proposed to be imported. 
Such supplemental information sheets 


color lakes, leuco- 
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are now procurable from the Bureau of 
Imports, War Trade Board Section, De- 
partment of State, Washington, g's 
Such supplemental information sheets 
supersede all former supplemental in- 
formation sheets heretofore used for the 
importation of dyestuffs. 

Collectors of customs and United 
States consuls abroad have been in- 
structed that certificates of non-enemy 


origin (Consular Form 235). are no 


longer required for any commodity 
whatsoever, but the supplemental infor- 
mation sheet referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph must in each case con- 
tain such information as will enable the 
War Trade Board Section to determine 
the actual origin of the goods. 


SKEIN SILK DYEING 
By BERNARD RENTROP 


The skein silk dyeing industry is 
proud that it did its full share to help 
win the war. It not only devoted itself 
to war work whenever called upon, but 
it did more than its bit in subscribing 
to the war loans, and, last, but not least, 
by the response of its men to the call 
of their country. | 

The difficulties against which skein 
silk dyers have had to fight since 1914 
reached their climax in 1918. Imports 
of dyestuffs came practically to a stand- 
still. The shipments from Switzerland 
were few and far between. The Amer- 
ican dyestuff manufacturer deserves 
great credit for the work accomplished 
during the last few years, but he too 
has been handicapped. He did not 
have the intermediates to manufacture 
certain dyes, formerly imported, which 
were badly needed. The ammunition 
industry required enormous quantities 
of chemicals upon which the dyestuff 
manufacturer depends. The prices for 
dyestuffs, American as well as imported, 
were higher in 1918 than in 1917. The 
Government put embargoes on tin, dye- 
woods and olive oil, and the small quan- 
tities remaining available were in. the 
hands of dealers and speculators who 
sold them at fancy prices. Some of the 
important acids could not be bought 
unless the dyer could prove that they 
were to be used for war work only. 
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Every manufacturer is familiar with 
the labor question in 1918. The short- 
age of help became acute through en- 
listment and the drafting of men into 
service, as well as by the large number 
required for the war work industries. 
Owing to the nature of the work per- 
formed in skein silk dye houses, the 
dyers could not take advantage of the 
substitution of female for male help 
as could other industries. During the 
year, prices for skein silk dyeing were 
advanced, but not in proportion to the 
increased cost of labor and material. 


The broad silks and knitting trades 
kept the dyers fairly busy for the larger 
part of the year. The demand for rib- 
bons was better in 1918 than in previous 
years. With the signing of the armi- 
stice, business in some lines fell off. 
Buyers were holding back in anticipa- 
tion of a drop in prices. 


The abnormal s‘iuatiors in the raw 
silk market and in the silk throwing in- 
dustry were responsible for the use of 
silk of a grade which quite often did 
not come up to the old standard. A 
word may be said regarding the ten- 
dency of: various qualities of silk, in 
absorbing the weighting material. In- 
ferior silks require more passes in the 
weighting to secure a specified weight 
than silk of a better quality. This should 
lead to a different basis of charging 
prices from that which has been em- 
ployed heretofore. Instead of charg- 
ing by the ounce weighting, it would be 
to the advantage of the manufacturer 
who uses a better grade of silk, if the 
dyer were to charge by the actual num- 
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ber of passes needed to obtain the 
weight. 

At the recommendation of the War 
Trade Board, tin weighting was limited 
in order to conserve tin for war work, 


and it would be to the benefit of the silk 


industry if limited weighting were main- 
tained even after the supply of tin be- 
comes normal again. 

There was a great demand for arti- 
ficial silk, and as very little of it was 
imported in 1918, the domestic manu- 
facturers could hardly supply the de- 
mand. Many silk manufacturers ‘were 
therefore obliged to use “B” and “C” 
qualities instead of “A” quality. It 


would give the dyer as well as his cus- 


tomer a better control of artificial silk 
if a standard size skein could be adopted 
and if the number of rolls and skeins 
were stated on each bundle. The per- 
centage of moisture in artificial silk 
varies greatly, especially in the dyed 
state. 

The conditions in the shipping and 
express services are well known to all 
manufacturers and they can only hope 
for an improvement in the future. 

It is too early to predict how the 
skein silk dyeing industry will eventu- 
ally adjust itself, but an industry which 
has solved the problems and overcome 
the difficulties of the last five years, 
should be optimistic and look with con- 
fidence to the future —Posselt’s Textile 
Journal. 


Coal-tar products valued at $9,770,- 
690 were exported from England dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919. 
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NOTES ON THE EUROPEAN 
DYE SITUATION 


The dyestuff situation in Europe 
from both the production and mer- 
chandising viewpoint and as affecting 
our domestic industry, has just been 
made the subject of an oral report to 
the Secretary of Commerce and to the 
president of the Chemical Foundation 
by Henry Wigglesworth, returning 
from a three months’ survey of con- 
ditions in Europe. Mr. Wigglesworth 
visited England, France and Italy. 

He expresses the opinion that the 
licensing system adopted by England 
and under favorable consideration by 
France and Italy meets satisfactorily 
conditions in the United States, inas- 
much as it appears to offer an elastic 
method of meeting any unforeseen ad- 
verse conditions that may assail the 
home industry of each country. 

The commission further states that 
the address of President Wilson to 


Congress wherein he pointed out the. 


need of appropriate legislation in re- 
gard to the dye industry attracts favor- 
able attention abroad, particularly 
wherein the message says “ .. . 
for the German chemical industry was 
and may well be again a thoroughly 
knit monopoly capable of exercising a 
competition of a peculiarly insidious 
and dangerous kind.” 

“The need of means to properly safe- 
guard the home industry when discrim- 
inated against,” reports Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, “is therefore necessary and can 
hardly be a tariff or revenue question, 
since the security of the several nations 
during the war has shown incontrovert- 
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ibly the need. of national independence 
in the chemical field, particularly as re- 
lates to competition not wholly of a 
strictly economic character.” 

The commissioner emphasizes the 
fact that other nations recognize the 
close connection between the chemical 
industry and the production of poison- 
ous gases for warfare. He was told 
that within 48 hours 90 per cent of the 
chemical-producing facilities in Ger- 
many could have been diverted from 
peace-time chemicals to the output of 
warfare gases and high explosives.— 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


NEW COLOR CARDS FOR PILE 
FABRICS 

John S. Boyd Company, Inc., Will- 
iamstown, Mass., department of L. & E. » 
Stirn, velveteens, corduroys and fus- 
tians, have just issued a color card 
showing a range of sixty shades that 
they are offering in pile fabrics. This 
shows the progress that has been made 
in producing American dyes that are 
satisfactory. 

It is reported that retailers and other 
buyers are fast appreciating the quality 
of American made dyes, and in many 
cases are specifying them when making 
purchases. 

The color card referred to above 
starts off with a white and ivory and a 
cream with a peach, pink, ether and sky 
following. Chamois, maize and golden 
rod are three shades on the yellow order. 
Bermuda, coral, begonia, rose, victory, 
cherry and wild rose form the next 
group, with orchid forming a single 
group. Spring green and emerald are 
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the bold green representatives. Sand, 
beige, tan, hemp, covert, olive drab, 
nutria and pearl are all more or less in 
the same range. Nickel, the next color, 
stands alone. 


Peacock is a vivid blue in a class by 
itself. Mignonette, poplar, myrtle and 
olive are four green shades of a darker 
character. Gray, taupe, steel, battle- 
ship and graphite come next, with scar- 
let and cardinal following. Golden 
brown, tobacco, havana, chestnut and 
seal are five brown shades, with wis- 
teria, pansy and plum forming another 
group. Larkspur, copenhagen, blue- 
bird, delft, gobelin, jay, regimental, 
matelot and navy form a blue group, 
cee black being the last shade on the 
card. 


The Monsanto Chemical Works, of 
St. Louis, have announced that im- 
provements to their newly acquired 
building at 12 Platt Street, New York 
City, are now complete and the New 
York staff, headed by A. C. Robert- 
son, has been installed. In future all 
of the business of the company from 
Pittsburgh to the Atlantic Coast, as 
well as the New England district, will 
be under the direction of the New 
York office. 
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TEXTILES IN SYRIA AND PAL- 
ESTINE 


Textiles are one of the few industries 
of any real importance in these coun- 
tries. During the second half of the 
last century the silk spinning factories 
of the Lebanon rapidly developed and 
employed modern machinery. Reduced 
profits due to Japanese and Chinese 
competition led to a decline. Half the 
silk produced in the country comes 
from Lebanon, where it is spun from 
the fresh cocoons. Further north the 
cocoons are dried and exported in this 
form largely to France. The better- 
lass silk was normally exported, while 
the inferior kinds were woven locally | 
either alone or mixed with cotton. 
Weaving in silk, cotton, and wool is 
carried on to a substantial extent -at 
Aleppo, Damascus, Homs, the Jeban- 
on, and Gaza. Weaving and knitting 
are essentially home industries in Syria. 
—British Board of Trade Journal. 


The Solvay Process Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $2, pay- 
able August 15 to stock of record 
July 31, and an extra dividend of $1, 
payable August 15 to stockholders of 
record July 31. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Members of the National Association 
of Shirt Manufacturers have _ re- 
quested from the War Trade Board a 
hearing in order to point out the neces- 
sity for immediate relief by the impor- 
tation of German vat colors. According 
to the shirt makers, printers are at pres- 
ent depending on old imported stocks 
of colors, or late imports. 





The Transcontinental Freight Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has issued a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Suggestions to Export- 
ers,’ in which shippers are given a brief 
guide to the essential requirements in 
export trade. In it may be found much 
valuable advice regarding Government 
license, packing, marking, invoice in- 
surance and draft. 





F. C. Luthi & Co., exporters and im- 
porters, of 277 Broadway, New York 
City, are sending C. Grand Pierre, West 
Indian trade expert, to the Lesser An- 
tilles and Haiti. The flora of these 
islands include many hitherto unex- 
ploited plants yielding valuable tanning, 
coloring and medicinal properties, the 
possibilities of which will be studied at 
length. 





American dye manufacturers have 
found a certain degree of relief in the 
recent statement issued by the War 
Trade Board, the gist of which is that 
until the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty by the United States Govern- 
ment, and consequent resumption of 
trade with Germany, no importing 
licenses for German dyes will be issued. 
In the meantime, licenses are issued for 
the imporation of dyes from all non- 
enemy countries, particularly Switzer- 
land. 





The Aetna Textile Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $40,000 to 
deal in textiles. Headquarters will be 
in New York City, and the incorpo- 
rators consist of A. Lipschutz, S. A. 
Weinstein and C. Spechandler. 
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E. R. Allen, former Associate in 
Biological Chemistry, | Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. 
Louis, Mo., has resigned his post to 
accept a position in the azo dye depart- 
ment of the Jackson Laboratory of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





With a capital of $125,000 the Cres 
cent Dyeing, Finishing & Printing Com- 
pany has been incorporated in New 
Jersey to carry on the bleaching and 
dyeing of silk and other material. The 
works of the company will be located 
at 93 Cliff Street, Paterson. 





Although orders have been delayed 
somewhat by the trade situation and the 
difficulty in securing rapid ocean trans- 
portation, a fair amount of shipments 
of colors to the Orient and South 
America continues. Acid Black and 
Chrome Black are still being purchased 
by South American buyers. 





Among the speakers scheduled to 
address the “Peace Meeting” of the 
American Chemical Society to be held 
September 2 to 6, inclusive, at the 
Rellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, will 
be Dr. F. W. Zerban, of the Louisiana 
Sugar Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, La., who will have for his sub- 
ject “The Relative Importance of 
Some Coloring Matters in Sugar- 
Cane Juices and Syrups.” 





The Atlantic Dyestuff Company has 
opened an office, laboratory and ware- 
house at 227 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, in» charge’ of Saniie aa. 
Hefti. Mr. Hefti has for many years 
been connected with the dyestuff indus- 
try in Chicago, and his friends through- 
out the West will doubtless be glad to 
learn that he has become associated 
with one of the leading American dye- 
stuff manufacturers. With the open- 
ing of its Chicago office, the Atlantic 
Company will have established itself in 
all the textile centers of America. 
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“BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP—!” 


Representatives of Wool Industries, While Hardly Meriting 
Classification in Above Category, Nevertheless Have More 
Than One Use for the Product Which They Manufacture 


In a rioisy, quiet courtroom 
Sat an old man, young in years. 
A pleasant smile played o’er his face; 
His eyes were filled with tears— 
As in that crowd he sat alone 
While he stood up for trial; 
The judge was all attention— 
(He was sleeping all the while!) 
Etc., etc., etc. 
—Popular Jingle. 


ICTURE to yourself, gentle read- 
er, a cozy room in one of the ex- 
ecutive buildings in Washington, 

D. C. Draped over the furniture in 
graceful attitudes may be discovered 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
among them Congressman Nicholas 
Longworth, foster-father to the Tariff 
Commission’s dye tariff bill embodying 
in its provisions a licensing system 
for the further protection of the indus- 
try from Germany’s impending on- 
slaught. The time is the balmy month 
of June, in the present year. They are 
listening to testimony for and against— 
but mainly for—Mr. Longworth’s bill. 


With them sit a baker’s dozen of men 
representing the dye producers and the 
dye consumers of the country. A four- 
teenth is on his feet, testifying and an- 
swering questions from Representatives 
Kitchin, Treadway, Green, Moore and 
others. 

The speaker is Tom Frusher, repre- 
senting—as chief chemist—the United 
States Worsted Company and other 
worsted manufacturers of Boston. This 
concern, which manufactures men’s 
clothing, is the second largest consumer 
of dyestuffs in that line in the country, 
and up to six months prior to the meet- 
ing has been making, against its inclina- 
tion, practically all its own colors, glad- 
ly abandoning the practice because it 
found it could get from American man- 
ufacturers nearly any color needed for 
dyeing the cloth handled. Mr. Frusher 
has been a follower of this line of busi- 
ness for thirty years, and besides being 
a manufacturer has acted as an assist- 
ant in the Bradford Technical College, 
England. He was a periodical visitor 
to the German dye factoriesasa purchas- 
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er and has likewise purchased dyes in 
England. Let us “listen in” on a few 
selected portions of his testimony: 

Mr. Frusher—“I think that a 50 to 
55 per cent ad valorem duty on inter- 
mediates would provide protection and 
keep out German goods. It would also 
be a safeguard to your American indus- 


try, because you would then compel the 


American manufacturer of dyes to 
make his own intermediates. As long 
as he can buy his intermediates in Ger- 
many cheaper than he can make them, 
he will buy them. We must have a 
duty that will absolutely exclude the 
German intermediates. You must not 
allow a pound of intermediates to come 
to this country. . . I myself 
have made finished dyes and should say 
that they ought to be taxed 60 per cent 
straight duty. 

“In my opinion, the only remedy is a 
license committee. That seems to be 
the way to do it—to submit to a board 
the standard of colors which they intend 
to make for the United States. It does 
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not matter what strength they are; rt is 
the strength based on the money value. 
If they are half strength, then we simply 
know that that is the standard they em- 
ploy, and if they double the strength, we 
pay double the duty. There must be a 
standard. oe, 


Mr. Young—“You think that those 
who buy your goods will get as good an 
article as though you dyed your cloth 
with imported dyes?” 

Mr. Frusher—“It does not make any 
difference. The American dyes are just 
as good as those which are imported.” 

Mr. Young—‘They are as good?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘Absolutely. The 
American dyes are just the same. In 
fact, in some cases we have found that 
they were better. It is all the same. 

We think that the American 
dyes are just as good. Anything which 
is made in this country is absolutely as 
good as the German dyes. For 
worsteds we are using American dyes, 
and the colors are fast. . We 
guarantee our cloths. We supply the 
largest concerns in the United States 
and guarantee the colors to be fast, and 
if they are not fast, we lose the 
money. . 

Mr. Kitchin (Later)—“As I under- 
stand the gentleman, the license board, 
according to his understanding, is not 
to permit any importations of these dyes, 
provided they can be produced here?” 

Mr. Frusher—‘“Absolutely.”’ 

Mr. Kitchin—“The only thing is that 
the license board is to ascertain is 
whether it can be produced and bought 
here, and if so it must. be bought here, 
and if it cannot be produced and bought 
here, then the license board shall license 
some importers to bring in those goods.” 


Mr. Frusher—‘‘Yes, sir. There are 
colors that we must have at the present 
time, or until such time’as the American 
manufacturers can turn out a good 
quality to supply everyone; some of the 
fast colors. If the license board refused 
to give anyone a license to import those 
colors, there would have to be an ex- 
planation of the action on the part of the 
board. If we apply for a license after 
this duty is put on, 60 per cent or 70 per 
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cent, or whatever it may be, and they re- 
fuse to grant the license, we ask them 
why, and they say, ‘That is the price 
for which we can import it; wil) you 
buy it if the manufacturers sell it at thar 
price?’ You must have the American 
dye manufacturers represented on the 
board, and if they refuse to be satisfied 
with a good profit and want to profiteer, 
you have a check on them.” | 

Mr. Treadway—“You see no other 
way than through the establishment of 
a license board to protect the American 
dye interests ?” 


Mr. Frusher—“At the present time I 
think it is absolutely necessary. There 
may come a time when you will not need 
the license board, when things get nor- 
mal, but at this time you need it. Other- 
wise you will have all kinds of tricks 
pulled off, which I am not going to de- 
tail here, but ovvst of the manufacturers 
‘know it, and scme of the users know it. 
You haye to s‘andarize on values, and 
the license board is the only board, in 
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my judgment, at the present time that 
can do that. a 


II 


The scene now shifts to New York 
City. Let the reader picture to himself 
a room in the Manhattan Club. The 
month is August, and the board of di- 
iectors of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers is 
holding a meeting to consider the Long- 
worth bill and the question of licensing 
imports of dyestuffs. The discussion, 
which has been going on for some time, 
has just ended. One of the gentlemen 
present arises and reads a resolution. 
Let us listen to it: 

“Tt is resolved that the board of di- 
rectors of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
record its appreciation of the energy and 
enterprise of the American dye manu- 
facturers during the war. 3 

“The board desires that the present 
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development of the domestic dye mak- 
ing industry shall be fully sustained, 
and that it shall continue to expand un- 
til all American color needs in qualities 
and quantities can be fully supplied by 
home production. To this end, the 
board favors the enactment of liberal 
protective tariff rates upon imported 
dyes; but it emphatically objects to the 
imposition upon the woolen and worsted 
industry of a licensing system governing 
the import of foreign dyes. There are 
numerous kinds of dyes essential to 
American textile manufacturers that are 
not yet produced in the United States. 
Until these are made here in sufficient 
quantities to supply domestic needs, they 
must be imported. A system of restric- 
tive licensing would cause such uncer- 
tainties, delays and complications as to 
seriously and needlessly embarrass the 
industry. 

“The Association believes the domes- 
tic dye making industry will be assured 
complete protection, much more ample 
than heretofore accorded any other in- 
dustry against foreign competition by: 

“1. The tariff rates proposed in the 
Longworth bill pending before Congress. 

“2. The complete control over the 
prices of German dyestuffs which has 
been given by the terms of the Peace 
Treaty to a reparation commission. 

“3. The control over the price of im- 
ported dyes, which the Chemical Foun- 
dation can exercise through its owner- 
ship of 4,500 American patents acquired 
from the Alien Property Custodian. 

“4, The anti-dumping legislation it is 
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understood Congress will enact at its 
present session. 

“5. The authority and large powers 
now possessed by the Federal Trade 
Commission to prevent unfair competi- 
tion. 

“Therefore, because of the complete 
protection that will be assured the do- 
mestic dye industry without a licensing 
system, and because of the injury that 
a licensing system would cause to the 
woolen and worsted industry, the board 
of directors of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers objects to the enactment of the 
licensing provisions in House. Bill No. 
8078, and requests the honorable mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States to elim- 
inate from that bill the section or sec- 
tions pertaining to licensing. 

‘“‘Whereas, The board of directors of 
the American Association. of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers has in 
resolution-recorded its opposition to a 
licensing system, 

“Tt is resolved that the president be 
and he hereby is authorized to appoint 
a committee of three, whose duty it shall 
be to represent the interests of the asso- 
ciation in connection with the question 
of licensing as applied to the importa- 
tion of dyestuffs into this country.” 

This resolution is passed by the or- 
ganization. 


III 


For a third time the scene shifts. The 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPEKA- 
TION IN POLITICS AND 
DYESTUFFS 


The action of a majority of the Sen- 
ate committee on foreign relations in 
recommending to the Senate certain 
amendments to the peace treaty illus- 
trates a national characteristic, purely 
American, which has a certain bearing 
on the dyestuff industry. 


There is such a thing as being ultra- 
American—too American for our own 
good. It is doutbless true that the Sen- 
ators referred to above feel that the 
amendments they advocate are desir- 
able for the welfare of the nation. They 
feel that the treaty in its present form 
imposes obligations in regard to the 
policing of Europe, of which we might 
better wash our hands; that Europe’s 
affairs are hers alone and that there is 
no reason why we should spend money 
and energy in assisting her out of her 
“family difficulties.” In so far as Shan- 
tung is concerned they take the position 
that Japan is “slipping something over” 
and they do not propose to allow her to 
“get away with it.” 

All this is very well in its way. But is 
it wise to jeopardise the entire question 
of the re-establishment of world peace 
on account of such purely selfish mo- 
tives? Is it the part of a great people, 
which has tirelessly advertised its altru- 
istic position in the world war, to sel- 
fishly divorce itself from all problems 
which our entry into the conflict en- 
tailed? Moreover, is it not, to say the 
least, paradoxical to insist in one and 
the same breath that China must be as- 
sured of protection from the aggressions 
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ot fapan and at the same time affirm 
that on no accpunt will we concern our- 
selves as to ihe fate of Jugo-Slavia and 
othe: countless millions of the popula- 
tion of Central Europe? 


To our mind this is all wrong. The 
treaty of peace should be ratified, as it 
stands, in the interest of general world 
peace, regardless of whether or not it is 
exactly to our liking in every detail. We 
have posed as the savior of the world 
and now is our opportunity to demon- 
strate that we mean to live up to this 
self-elected role, even though it may 
continue to call for national sacrifice. 
If this is done we shall continue to enjoy 
the respect and confidence of the world 
at large which our participations in the 
great struggle, up to the present time, 
have earned for us. 


A situation somewhat analogous is 
presented in the dyestuff industry. In 
this field we have built up an industrial 
organization which bids fair to outstrip 
that of any other nation in the world. 
We are now asking Congress to give us 
adequate protection for the industry by 
means of a tariff wall and a licensing 
commission, in order to safeguard it 
from the attacks of our late enemies. 
This is absolutely as it should be. The 
German dyestuff industry ought to be 
throttled as mercilessly as they would 
throttle ours were the opportunity af- 
forded them. But a sharp line should 
be drawn between the German dyestuft 
industry and those of ally or friendly. 
neutral countries. As we see it, there 
is no reason why America should take 
measures aimed at the absolute elimi- 
nation of foreign competition of every 
nature. The British, French, and par- 
ticularly the Swiss dyestuff industries 
were helpful to America in the early 
days of the recent conflict. It would, 
to our mind, be not only unsportsman- 
like but actually disadvantageous to the 
welfare of the dyestuff industry in this 
country as a whole to preclude abso- 
lutely competition from these sources. 
These nations should, of course, pay a 
tariff equal to that imposed against 
Germany, but when it comes to a ques- 


(Concluded on page 17.) 
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“BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP—!” 
(Continued from page 8.) 


locale is the office of the AMERICAN 
DvyestTuFF REporRTER, also in New York 
City, a week or so later. Before a type- 
writer sits a gaunt, under-nourished in- 
dividual having somehow a furtive, 
hunted appearance difficult to analyze 
yet manifest to the most casual observer. 
For the most part he appears to be lost 
in deep thought, but at intervals he 
plucks nervously at the lettered keys, 
sending forth spasmodic showers of 
staccato clicks. Since the reader has 
already done considerable eavesdrop- 
ping, it will do no harm to look over his 
shoulder. We read: 

“There is, of course, no means of 
telling just how adequately Mr. Frusher 
represents the woolen and worsted in- 
terests-of this country. Nevertheless, 
one cannot scout utterly the testimony 
of one who has nothing at stake and 


who, aside from having maintained a. 


practical connection with the business 
for so many years, has likewise manu- 
factured dyes himself. He should know 
whereof he speaks, and it is to be par- 
ticularly noted that he was at some pains 
to point out that the proposed licensing 
scheme would, by its very existence, 
automatically prevent the establishment 
of a monopoly on the part of the Ameri- 
can dye manufacturers, or any other 
class of producers concerned. 


“Yet this is just what the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers profess to see, as do 
officials of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
who have joined in the protest. The lat- 
ter, however, have told representatives 
of the press that they are anxious that 
the stand which they have assumed 
‘shall not be taken as a move against the 
American dye manufacturers.’ 


“No doubt their intentions are of the 
best, but regardless of what they wish to 
be understood as doing, their concerted 
action is, nevertheless, a most decided 
move against the interest of the Ameri- 
can dye manufacturers—and against 
their own interests as well. The reme- 
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dies which they suggest for German 
competition are good ones, but it has 
repeatedly been agreed by producers 
and consumers of dyestuffs alike, that 
nothing short of a licensing board will 
avail. We must confess that we fall 
conspicuously short of understanding 
their apparent fear of personal harm 
from the establishment of such a board; 
it enables them to obtain all the dyes 
they wish, and any kind of dye they 
wish, but at the same time insures a 
steady growth of the output and va- 
riety of American-made colors. In 
England, where the woolen and worsted 
industries form an exceedingly impor- 
tant part of the commercial life of the 
country, manufacturers of these goods 
have not as yet seen any danger from the 
introduction of the same measures over 
there. The system, as laid out in the 
Longworth bill, is especially designed 
to injure no one, while on the other 
hand, if the American dye industry is 
not given adequate protection, it will 
simply mean a gradual return to the con- 
dition of dependency on foreign ma- 
terials which prevailed before the war. 
And one lesson of that kind should be 
enough for manufacturers of textiles. 


“Frankly, when all things are con- 
sidered, the opposition from the woolen 
and worsted people is hard to interpret. 
Allowing that their motives are of the 
purest, the fact remains that by their at- 
titude they are threatening the life of a 
measure which is the property of no 
single class or group, but of the whole 
country at large. And through their 
own lack of vision they may succeed in 
blinding Congress to the real issues in- 
volved. 


“Wool is an excellent article, when 
put to its proper functions. But when 
it is used to pull over the eyes of a 
group of legislators who have to depend 
upon outside information for their 
guidance, as in the present case, it is 
being grievously mishandled. And the 
discrepancies of the jingle quoted at 
the beginning of this article are not 
more inconsistent than the pronounce- 
ments which have issued from various 
factors of the wool industries.” 
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COMPLETE PROGRAM OF FIFTH NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 


From data and information on hand, the forthcoming Fifth National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries at the Coliseum and First Regiment 
Armory, Chicago, during the week of September 22 promises, with its at- 
tendant society meetings, to be an assemblage worthy of the past accom- 
plishments of this great exposition. The managers of the exposition re- 
port that there are as many exhibitors as at the last very complete expo- 
sition; that there are a great many who have never before been exhibitors 
and for which exhibits visitors may look forward with interest. The old- 
established exhibitors have nearly all something new in the way of devel- 
oped products since the entry of our country into the war, for which the 
chemical profession and industries may look with renewed interest. 

From the data on hand at the time of going to press we have com- 
piled the following program. It is, of course, subject to addition and re- 
vision, but something of the comprehensiveness of the meetings and dis- 


cussions may be gained from what is now shown. 
The exposition hours are from 12 noon to 10.30 P. M. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

12.00 M.—Opening of exposition. 

2.00 P. M.—Meeting ‘American Institute Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers at Congress 
Hotel. 

8.00 F. M.—Opening addresses at Chemical Ex- 
pesition auditorium. Gov. Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois will make the address of welcome. 
Charles H. WHerty, chairman of advisory 

_ committee, will respond. 

John W. O’Leary, president Metal Trades As- 
sociation of Chicago—“The Relation of the 
Chemist to the Manufacturer.” 

9.00 FP. M.—Motion pictures, in Chemical Expo- 
sition auditorium. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


8.00 A. M.—Departure of members of the Amer- 
ican Institute Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and American Electrochemical Society 
making excursion to steel mills at Gary, Ind. 

2.00 PF. M.—Symposium on ‘America’s Case in 
Chemistry,” at Chemical Exposition audi- 
torium, with. Ellwood Hendrick as chairman. 

Chairman’s address by Ellwood Hendrick. 
‘“‘Dyestuffs”—J. Merritt Matthews, editor Color 
Trade Journal. 


“Chemical Porcelain’—Herman S. Coors, of 
Herold China & Pottery Company. 

“Laboratory Supplies’”—C. G. Fischer, of Scien- 
tific Materials Company. 

“Fine Chemicals’—H. T. 
Kodak Company. 

“Glassware,” ‘Optical Glass’—Harvey N. Ott, 
of Spencer Lens Company. 

‘“‘Essential Metal Minerals” 
ticals” will be spoken of. 

8.00 P. M.—Motion pictures, in Chemical Expo- 
sition auditorium. 

Joint technical meeting of American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
American Electrochemical Society at Con- 
gress Hotel. 


Clarke, of Eastman 


and ‘‘Pharmaceu- 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


10.00 A. M.—Meeting at Chemical Exposition of 
American Electrochemical Society for read- 
ing and discussion of papers: ‘The Effect of 
Amalgamation Upon the Single Potential of 
Aluminum,” by Louis Kahlenberg and John 
-A. Montgomery; “Depreciation in Small Dry 
Cells with Age,’ by A. J. Helfrecht; ““Man- 
ganin,”’ by A. Hunter and J. W. Bacon. 

Registration and meeting at Chemical Exposi- 
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tion of Technical Association of Pulp and 
Paper Industry, in officers’ room, First Regi- 
ment Armory. 

Address of welcome. 

Opening address by president 

Report of executive committee. 

Report of secretary-treasurer. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Meeting at Chemical Exposition of American 
Ceramic Society. 


12.30 P. M.—Adjournment for luncheon of all 
societies and for inspection of exhibits. 


2.00 P. M.—Joint technical session American 
Electrochemical Society with American In- 
stitute Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
at Chemical Exposition auditorium. Subject: 
“Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy.” 
Among the papers to be presented are: 
“Electric Resistance Furnace of Large Ca- 
pacity for Zinc Ores,” by Charles H. Fulton; 
“Electrolytic Zinc,” by C. A. Hauser; ‘‘Treat- 
ing Antimony Ores,” by George P. Hulst; 
“Water and Chlorides in Cement Copper,” by 
Edward Keller; ‘“‘Chemical and Electrochem- 
ical Problems Involved in the New Cornelia 
Company’s Leaching Process,’ by Henry S. 
Mackay; ‘‘Radiant Resister Furnace,” by A. 
J. Fitzgerald; “Electric Heat in the Type- 
writer Industry,’”? by :A. M. Clark; ‘Electric 
Furnace for Experimental Work,” by A. J. 
Fitzgerald. Many more papers are in the 
hands of the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety paper committee for acceptance for 
these meetings. After meeting is adjourned 
the electric furnace exhibits will receive care- 
ful inspection. 


2.30 P. M.—Adjourned meeting at Chemical Ex- 
position of American Ceramic Society re- 
sumed. 

8.30 P. M.—Adjourned meeting at Chemical Ex- 
position of Technical Association of Pulp and 
Paper Industry resumed. 

6.3C P. M.—Dinner of Technical Association of 
Pulp and Paper Industry at Union League 
Club. 

8.CO P. M.—Motion pictures, in Chemical Expo- 
sition auditorium: 

1. “Resistance Type Furnaces for Melting 
Non-Ferrous Metals.’ 

2. “Electric Furnaces in the Heat Treat- 
ment of Essential War Materials.” (Both 
films by courtesy of Electric Furnace Com- 
pany.) 

3. ‘“‘The Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace 
in Operation.”” (Courtesy of Detroit Electric 
Furnace Company.) 

4. ‘Shawinigan Power Development and 
the Shawinigan Industries.”” (Courtesy of 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company. 

. “The American Chemical Society Meet- 
ing, April, 1919, at the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company’s plant, Buffalo, N. Y.” 
(Courtesy Community Motion Picture Bu- 
reau.) 

6. ‘‘The Making of Cut Glass.’ 

7. ‘‘Manufacture of Glass.’’ 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


9.30 A. M.—Meeting at Chemical Exposition of 
Technical Association of Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry: general business meeting. 

10.00 A. M.—Meeting of American Electrochem- 
ical Society jointly with American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. Sym- 
posium on “Pyrometry’”’ at Congress Hotel. 

12.00 M.—Technical Association of Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry adjournment for luncheon at 
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and as guests of Sears Roebuck & Co., to be 
followed by visit to the paper mill plant. 

2.00 P.M. —Meeting at Chemical Exposition au- 
ditorium. 

“The Organization and Plane of the National 
Research Council, with Special Reference to 
the Industries” —H. E. Howe, Division of 
Industrial Research, National Research Coun- 
cil. 

“Fields for Industrial Development, Canadian 
National Railways’”—Price. Green, Industrial 
Commissioner, Canadian National Railways. 

“Filtration’”’—Henry B. Faber, Industrial Fil- 
tration Corporation. 

“Destructive Distillation of Bituminous Material 
with Reduced Vapor Tension and Complete 
Temperature Control’ —Thomas W. Pritchard, 
vice-president Fuel Products Corporation. 

4.00 P. M.—Committee meetings Technical As- 
sociation Pulp and Paper Industry at Chem- 
ical Exposition. 

8.00 P. M.—Motion pictures, at Chemical Ex- 
position. Jim Handy, vice-president Bray 
Studios, address during showing of first two 
films: (1) ‘Formation af Coal Made Visi- 
ble’; (2) Chemistry of Gas Engines Made 
Visible.” 

8.00 P. M.—American Electrochemical 
smoker at Congress Hotel. 

8.30 P. M.—Technical Association Pulp and Pa- 
per Tudustry smoker at Union League Club. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 
Technical Association Pulp and Paper Industry 
will visit Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
9.30 A. M.—-Meeting American Electrochemical 
Society at Chemical Exposition auditorium. 


Society 
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Subject: Symposium on ‘‘Catalysis.”’ 

12.30 P. M.—Adjournment for luncheon. 

2.00 P. M.—Meeting resumed on ‘'Catalysis’” by 
American Electrochemical Society. 


8.60 P. M.—Motion pictures. Jim Handy, vice- 
president Bray Studios, address, ‘‘Art Ex- 
poses the Invisible in Chemistry,’ during the 
showing of special films: (1) ‘‘Chemistry in 
Munitions”: (2) ‘Chemistry of Photogra- 
phy”; (3) ‘Invisible Chemistry of the Elec- 
tric Battery”; (4) ‘Invisible Phases of Crys- 
tallization.”” (These by courtesy of Bray 
Studios.) Price Green, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of Canadian National Railways, ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Natural Resources on C. N. Ry.,” 
during showing of stereopticon and motion 
pictures. 

8.00 P. M.—-Award of Willard Gibbs medal to 
W. \. Noyes, of University of Illinois, by 
Chicago Section of American Chemical So- 
ciety. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 

9.30 A, M.-—Meeting at Chemical Exposition 
headquarters of Technical Association of Pulp 
and Paper Industry for adjourned business 
session in auditorium. 

Afternoon—Technical Association Pulp and Paper 
Industry official visits of inspection to ex- 
hibits at Chemical Exposition. 

2.00 P. M.—-Meeting at Chemical Exposition au- 
ditorium. Symposium on “Safety in Plant 
and Mine”? under chairmanship of M. F. Leo- 
pold, safety engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

8.00 P. M.—Motion pictures depicting safety work 
in the plant and mine. (By courtesy of U. S. 
Bureau of Mines.) 





During the week at the. Chemical Exposition 
there will be shown upon the motion picture pro- 
gram the following films not already placed by 
definite dates on this program: 

1. “Operation of Koppers By-product 
Plant.”” (Courtesy the Koppers Company.) 

2. “Continuous Motion Conveying, Stacking, 
Elevating, Loading and Unloading by Brown 
Portable Handling Machines.” (Courtesy Brown 
Portable Conveying Machinery Company.) 

3. “The Manufacture of Zinc Oxide.” 
tesy New Jersey Zinc Company.) 

4. ‘‘The Making of Matches.” 


5. “Gold Mining in Canada.”’ 

6. “Building a Great Nitrate Industry at Mussle 
Shoals, Ala., by American Cyanamid Company.” 

7. “Quarrying Canadian Asbestor.”’ 

8. ‘‘Manufacturing Rubber Hose.” 

9. ‘‘Making Lime.” 

10. “The Silk Industry.” 

11. “The Steel Industry.” 

12. “The Iron Industry.”’ 

13. “The Oil Industry.” 

14. “Silver Mining in Bolivia.” 


' These are all recently completed films. Some 
now being made will be completed in time for the 
exposition, 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines is completing a 
large series of films on the metal and mineral 
mining and manufacturing industries showing the 
processes from the mineral in its situs in the 
earth to the finished commercial metal or article 
for showing at the exposition. The titles of these 


Coke 


(Cour- 
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films were not announced at the time of going to 
press. 

The registration badges of all society members 
meeting at the exposition will admit them at the 
doors without other tickets. 


LATE NEWS 


In the exhibit of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
there will be experts on various phases of mining, 
metallurgy and the chemistry of metals and min- 
erals to give information and assistance to all 
who inquire. They will be present at stated pe- 
riods each day. 








ADDENDA 


Tuesday—Subject of ‘‘America’s Case in Chem- 
istry,” ‘“‘Laboratory Supplies; Lamp Blown Glass- 
ware and General Apparatus,’’ by C. G. Fischer, 
of Scientific Materials Company. ‘‘Laboratory 
Supplies; Instruments of Precision,” by J. M. 
Roberts, secretary Apparatus Makers’ Association 
of United States. 


Tuesday evening, 8 P. M.—Motion picture: 
“History and Utilization of Coal’: (1) “Story of 
Coal” (four reels), accompanied by discussion by 
M. F. Leopold of V. S. Bureau of Mines; (2) 
“The Manufacture of Beehive Coke” (one reel); 
(3) “By-product Coking with Koppers Ovens” 
(three reels). 





NEWPORT EXHIBIT AT CHEM- 


ICAL SHOW 


The exhibit of the Newport Chemical 
Works at the forthcoming Chemical 
Exposition in- Chicago will occupy 
booths Nos. 193 and 194 and will be in 
charge of E. H. Killheffer, manager of 
the Dyestuff Department, assisted by 
John W. Kopf, Western representa- 
tive, and Giles Low, assistant chief 
chemist of their service laboratory. 

The exhibit will consist of an ocular 
demonstration of the slogan which the 
Newpcrt company has recently used in 
iis advertisements—“Coal to Dyestuff.” 
The demonstration will show the va- 
rious steps involved in the progress 
from the basic material to the finished 
product. In addition there will be a 
large display of dyed fabrics of various 
kinds. 


With a capital of $50,000, the Chem- 
ical Products Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois to deal in chemical and 
allied specialties. Headquarters will 
be in Chicago, and the incorporators 
consist of Charles Newton King, Bu- 
ford Welborne Mollison and Julian 
Oswald Harris. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION IN POLITICS AND | 
DYESTUFFS 


(Continued from page 10.) 


tion of the granting of licenses for im- 
port we feel that very marked prefer- 
ence should be shown those countries 
which have demonstrated their friend- 
liness. .We have no doubt that this will 
be the sentiment of the licensing com 
mittee, when such is established. We 
feel sure that American dyestuff con- 
sumers and those among the manufac- 
turers who are really broad-minded will 
welcome and encourage such action. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 

All classes of chemical work or advice 
celating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A. W. P. Co.—Question—Can you 
tell us where we can obtain carmine and 
smalts? We desire to obtain a small 
quantity for some experimental work 
and will appreciate any assistance which 
you can give us in getting us in touch 
with the right manufacturers. 

Answer—lIn response to your inquiry 
of August 18th, we believe that the 
Heller & Merz Company, 503 Hudson 
Street, New York City, will be able to 
take care of your requirements for car- 
mine, and that the Ultramarine Com- 
pany, 38 Park Row, New York City, 
will be able to supply the smalts. 





R. D. Co.—Question—We beg to in- 
quire the names of ‘manufacturers of 


Chrome Green for wool dyeing. We 
mean the one which is dark blue green 
before chroming. 

Answer—So far as we know the only 
concern in America that is manufactur- 
ing’ Chrome Green is the Butterworth- 
Judson Corporation, 61 Broadway, New 
York, but we doubt if it is of the type 
you require. Most of the Chrome Green 
which has been on the market lately 
has been formed from a mixture of 
Swiss Delphine Blue with some other 
products. We believe that Aniline Dyes 
& Chemicals, Incorporated, or Messrs. 
A. Klipstein & Co., would be able to 
fill yours needs in this connection. 





S. P. Co.—Question—Enclosed is a 
sample of a dye called “Soluble Car- 
mine” by the Company, from 
whom we bought it in 1913. This name 
does not seem to be familiar to the 
manufacturers. Could you advise what 
is the ordinary commercial name of this 
dyestuff ? 

Answer—We have submitted this 
samle to several persons well versed in 
the old type dyestuffs and no two of 
them seem to agree as to its probale na- 





ture. We are, therefore, submitting the 


sample to analysis and will advise you 
in the course of a few days as to re- 
sults. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Artificial dyes to a total value of 
$743,476 were exported from the port 
of New York during June for various 
countries. Out of this total, $173,340 
worth went to India, $161,544 worth to 
China, $107,719 worth to Argentina, 
and $51,694 worth to Japan. 





With a capital of $500,000, the Brit- 
ish Coal Distillation Co., Ltd., is in the 
process of incorporation in London. 
This new company purposes to acquire 
a patent for extracting the by-products 
from coal and to establish a retort for 
testing. 





A. Klipstein & Co., New York, have 
announced the addition of two men to 
their Southern force in the persons of 
Geo. W. Watson, formerly with Dicks, 
David Company, and Todd Meisenheim- 
er, formerly with the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company and the Du Pont 
Powder Company. The former, who is 
a practical dyer, will travel in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
The latter, a graduate chemist, of the 
A. & M. College of N. C., will have 
charge of the laboratory in the Southern 
office, Commercial Bank Building, Char- 
little, N.C. 





In accordance with an announcement 
recently issued by the Newport Chemi- 
cal Works, Inc., the earnings of that 
concern are at the rate of $1,250,000 
per year. The assets of the company 
are $11,564,559. 
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A judgment for $96,817 against the 
Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Com- 
pany, obtained in Kings County, New 
York, by S. W. Seals and John O’Con- 
nor, was filed in New York County 
recently. 





With a capital of $10,000, the Little 
Rock Laboratories have been incor- 
porated under the laws.of Arkansas 
and will erect a local chemical works 
at Little Rock, that State. L. B. 
Forbes is president of the new com- 


pany. 


William A. Read & Co., the New 
York bankers, have announced the 
purchase of $2,500,000 first mortgage 
gold bonds of the Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc. These bonds, which bear 
6 per cent and mature in three years, 
will be offered for public subscription 
at 985 and interest to net 6% per 
cent. In addition to the property of 
the Newport company, that concern 
has pledged its entire stock control 
of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Com- 
pany, carried at its par value of $929,- 
000. 








Announcement has been made by 
the Etna Explosives Company, Inc., 
of New York City, that the capital of 
this company has been reduced from 
$18,100,000 to $8,650,000. 

C. C. Burt, of Newark, N. J., has 
joined the sales force of the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company as assistant to G. 
R. Stoettner, vice-president, in charge 
of its New York office. Mr. Burt has 
had a number of years’ experience in 
the sale of dyestuffs, and will repre- 
sent the Atlantic company in New 
York City and the outlying territory. 





Under the laws of Delaware the 
Central Drug Company, manufactur- 
ers of drugs, chemicals, etc., has been 


_ mcorporated with a capital of $500,- 


000. 

With a capital of $500,000 the Federal 
Carbon Co. has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware to deal in car- 
bon black, oils, dyes, etc. 
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ALL IS NOT YET OVER 


Hearings on Longworth Bill Have Served to Crystallize the 


Opposition, and Strength of This Indicates Struggles Ahead 


HEN H.R. 2706, the measure 

WV providing for the protection of 

American dyestuffs from Ger- 

man competition, was introduced before 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Nicholas Longworth on May 
23 of the present year, it was immediate- 
ly referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee for consideration and 
report. This was the first real chance 
which those who might be expected to 
raise objections had to view it, and af- 
ter a hearing which occupied three 
days, H.R. 6495, containing provision 
for a dye licensing commission, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Longworth on June 
23, just one month later. Then fol- 
lowed hearings which occupied five 
days, from July 14 to 18 inclusive, after 
which Mr. Longworth introduced, on 
July 24, H.R. 8078, containing certain 
modifications of the previous bill, among 
them one reducing the life of the pro- 


posed licensing commission from five 


years to two years. 
As the situation stands to-day, H. Rw 
. 8078 is the measure under consideration 


—the real Longworth bill—and the 
measure on which the hope of obtaining 
the licensing system for the protection 
of the American dye industry is based. 
The various hearings to which it has 
been subjected have served to bring the 
Opposition out into the open, and to 
crystallize it, so that its supporters are 
now enabled to gain a clear idea from 
whom this opposition proceeds 
Representatitve J. Hampton Moore, 
of Pennsylvania, may be termed the 
leader of the opposition upon the floor 
of Congress, and as he is at present 
campaigning for the nomination for 
mayor of Philadelphia, further action 
on the measure will be held up until he 
leaves the stump. With him, in the 
Ways and Means Committee, are Rep- 
resentatives Luther W. Mott, of New 
York, and George M. Young, of North 
Dakota. Among manufacturers and 
others are numbered the American As- 
sociation of Woolen and Worsted Man- 
ufacturers and the American Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, as well as the United States 
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Dyestuff and Chemical Importers’ As- 
sociation, which has recently issued an 
anti-licensing pamphlet that will be 
made the subject of comment in a later 
issue Of the REPORTER. 


We can see, then, that there is a well- 
organized opposition faction which is 
determined, for reasons of its own, to 
bring about the defeat of the Longworth 
bill, or at least the licensing feature of 
it—a measure which is vital to the in- 
terests of the country at large for more 
reasons than could well be enumerated 
within the columns of an entire issue of 
this publication. While it is generally 
conceded that the Longworth bill, as it 
now stands, will win through, practically 
intact, nevertheless it is beset by rather 
more opposition than was at first felt 
would develop, and since there is no use 
in deliberately blinding oneself to facts, 
it were better that the danger be fully 
recognized in its entirety so that the 
counter-offensive of appropriate variety 
and force may be got under way. 


An interesting glimpse of what may 
be assumed to be neutral opinion on the 
progress of the licensing scheme may 
be obtained from correspondence 
which recently passed between Dr. EI- 
vin H. Killheffer, vice-president of the 
Newport Chemical Works, and the of- 
fices of a Washington news service. It 
is of interest to those who have the 
future welfare of the industry at heart 
for the reason that it establishes very 
clearly that all has not been going well 
with this necessary measure, and hence 
it is herewith reproduced through the 
kindness of Dr. Killheffer. The latter’s 
communication was drawn forth by a 
statement which appeared in one of the 
news agency’s periodical bulletins, and 
both letters are self-explanatory: 


(Letter-Head of Newport Chemi- 
cal Works.) 


August 19, 1919. 


“Gentlemen: 


“Your circular letter No. —, dated 
August 16th. Please refer to page 3— 
the sentence reading: “The only licens- 
ing feature with any chance at all is in 
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the dyestuff bill, and it has been shot to 
pieces.’ ) 

“T should like to know what you mean 
by the statement that ‘it has been shot to 
pieces.’ My understanding is quite the 
reverse—that the licensing system bill 
had a very concise, clear-cut case. 

“Will you please give me some in- 
formation on this subject? 


“Yours very truly, 
“ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER.” 


The reply received by Dr. Killheffer 
was as follows: 


August 20, 1919. 
“Dear Sir: 


“We have your letter of August 19. 
We are surprised that you should be 
under the impression that the licensing 
feature of the dyestuffs bill has clear 
sailing ahead of it. 

“The facts are, that Mr. Longworth 
has been compelled to change his bill 
three or four times. The latest revision, 
as reported to the House, changes the 
period of licensing from five to two 
years and otherwise changes the mode 
of licensing. It has been impossible 
even to get this bill before the house, 
for the reason, we understand, that Mr. 
Longworth made definite commitments 
to J. Hampton Moore, of Philadelphia, 
leading opponent of the bill, to the ef- 
fect that he would not push the bill 
until he could return and personally 
could be present in connection with its 
consideration. 


“The facts are, that the Republicans 
have become very wary of any licensing 
feature. Even Mr. Fordney, who him- 
self introduced the licensing plan for 
the potash industry, has weakened very 
considerabiy on the proposition. He is 
opposed to its general application, and 
although he voted in the full committee 
for a favorable report on the modified 
Longworth bill, it is well known that in 
the private meeting of the Republican 
members of the committee, his attitude 
was the other way. 

“We refer to the licensing scheme as 
‘shot to pieces’ for the reason that pro- 
ponents of it have been forced to make: 
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compramise after compromise, and the 
mere fact that they have consented to 
the reduction of the period from five 
years to two years justifies the descrip- 
tion we gave. 

“It may be that the modified Long- 
worth bill will pass the House, because 
it has extremely strong support and will 
get some Democratic votes, but there is 
certainly a bitter fight ahead of it, and 
at least a grave likelihood that it will be 
further revised and modified, with the 
licensing system possibly eleminated al- 
together by the time it goes from the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 

“The dye industry, of course, is cer- 
tain to be protected by a straight tariff. 
You will note that our comment was de- 
voted solely to the licensing feature of 
it. 

“Of course, if Mr. Moore is nominat- 
ed for mayor of Philadelphia and re- 
signs from Congress, that will take away 
the leader of the anti-licensing faction, 
but Mr. Moore’s opinions,on the ques- 
tion are so pronounced that he will un- 
doubtedly urge them with great force 
on Senator Penrose, who is managing 
his campaign in Philadelphia. Senator 
Penrose, also, as you probably know, 
is very much opposed to what he calls 
‘pop-gun tariff legislation.’ He is in- 
clined to think that the tariff ought to 
be revised as a whole, if revised at 
all. as 

“Very truly yours,” 








The foregoing needs very little furth- 
er in the way of comment It brings into 
sharp relief the present status of the 
Longworth bill and the strength of the 
opposition. It simply means that where- 
as at one time it looked as though the 
struggle of the dye industry to obtain 
clean-cut, adequate protection—protec- 
tion which, for the best interests of all 
concerned it should have received 
months ago, and to obtain it in a busi- 
ness-like, straightforward manner—was 
over and done with, that the struggle 
is still on, and developing fresh, though 
not necessarily fatal, phases. 

It shows that the time has not yet 
come when the industry can get down to 
serious business, whem it can proceed 
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with the programs of expansion and re- 
search in many plants at present await- 
ing the galvanizing effect of Congres- 
sional action, and it shows that weari- 
some delays and the paralyzing factor of 
uncertainty must continue to hamper 
and hold back achievements of impor- 
tance to consumers of dyestuffs in this 
country which might long since have 
been accomplished. 

It shows that apparently it is impos- 
sible to divorce partyism and politics, 
with their accompanying endless tying 
up of progress, from any forward move- 
ment which must pass through Congress, 
no matter how urgent, and that Dr. F. 
W. Taussig, chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, has small chance to see 
any response to his plea that the dye in- 
dustry be considered for what it is, “a 
thing apart.” 

In short, it shows that the present is 
no time to relax any effort which was 
being made to impress upon the coun- 
try at large the importance of the Long- 
worth bill. ; 
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COURTESY TO MOORE 


Supporters of adequate protective leg- 
islation for the American dye industry 
may just as well resign themselves and 
let Nature take its course, first as last. 
It was well known and feared as far 
back as last fall that once the germ of 
politics entered into the dye question— 
in which, by the way, it has no manner 
of place—difficulties would multiply and 
delay follow delay until there would be 
nothing to do but sit still until the con- 
testants should untangle themselves and 
give the industry a show. 

We have surely seen, during the past 
months, what factionalism, often a 
blessing but likewise often a nuisance, 


can do to a number of. hitherto un-. 


clouded issues, including even coal-tar 
chemistry. 

It offers a most interesting contrast, 
brought into peculiarly sharp relief, of 
the workings of two widely varying 
types of minds Your true scientist, as 
exemplified by the surgeon or chemist, 
is as coldly calculating and practical as 
any man alive. No “if’s,” “ands” or 
“buts” can intrude to befog his vision 
or warp his judgment. He is constantly 
dealing with the hardest of hard facts, 
and in his experiments with the ele- 
ments, no quarter is asked or given. 
The instant he takes liberties with the 
immutable laws which govern his par- 
ticular game, he finds himself in hot 
water. Certain conditions call. for cer- 
tain corresponding methods of proce- 
dure; a thing is true or it is not true, 
and hence, since there can be no half- 
way measures, he develops habits of di- 
rectness in thought and speech which 
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lead him to go invariably straight to the 
heart of any matter, appraise its worth, 
reject all side issues, and make a deci- 
sion. 

How hard it must be, then, for one 
trained in reasoning thus, to compre- 
hend the devious circumlocutions and 
the multiplicity of lightweight, chimer- 
ical phantasies which can throw from 
its direct course toward rejection or ap- 
proval as clear-cut, open-and-shut a 
proposition as ever was placed before 
our legislators! The dye manufacturers, 
as a body, are experiencing their first 
taste of what was only to have been ex- 
pected, and those who are accustomed 
to dealing with Nature’in the raw are 
being given an exhibition of what the 
artificialities of an extremely high form 
of civilization and type of government 
can produce. 


Pictinesia. scene, in. ars laboratory, 
“Yes,” says the knight of the Bunsen 
burner, “I reckon we can put through 
that proposal of yours to produce a 
little H:O—if we can get enough of 
the Oxygen atoms to consent.- As 
things stand, the H’s ate unqualifiedly 
for it, two to one; they re lined up solid 
and standing pat, but I understand the 
O’s don’t favor it—not as a body, at 
least, although they did last month 
right enough—and it looks as though 
we were going to have the bitterest kind 
of a fight before we can get ’em to 
vote themselves in on this deal It 
might be that we'll have to make con- 
sessions and introduce some kind of a 
compromise measure, allowing for im- 
mediate disintegration in the event of 
subsequent electrolytic action, in order 
to placate ’em.” 


Can the reader imagine it? 
chemistry? Bah! 

But there; it is all very well to rave 
and curse, but it will not hurry up mat- 
ters by a single minute. And no one 
except the Bolshevists, when it comes 
right down to it, would want to change 
the form of Government under which 
we live, either. It is a good form—one 
of the best there is. Only it does seem 
a pity. The case stands thus: When 
the dye tariff bill) was introduced last 


Political 
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May, it was generally agreed that one of 
the prime requisites to its effectiveness 
was speed, and partly in recognition of 
this and partly out of courtesy to the 
dye people, speed was what was prom- 
ised. Three months dragged along, and 
it is still in committee, and now it must 
wait yet another month because, out of 
courtesy to Representative J. Hampton 
Moore, who has absented himself in an 
attempt to win the hearts of Philadel- 
phia Republicans into naming him as 
their candidate for mayor of that city, 
his confreres have promised to do noth- 
ing further with it until he can get back. 
The custom is an old one, and one well 
éstablished by precedent. There is no 
real harm in it except that in the pres- 
ent instance it provides us with the 
spectacle of an important national is- 
sue being held up by the personal busi- 
ness of one man. All are agreed that 
the dye bill is extremely urgent, but it 
is obliged to wait upon the convenience 
of Mr. Moore. After-it passes the 
House it must go to the Senate Finance 
Committee and then to the floor of the 
Senate and then to the President. The 
reader may at this point indulge in men- 
tal arithmetic all he pleases, but we re- 
fuse; for our part we can only echo and 
re-echo our own brilliant and pertinent 
remark: It does seem rather a pity. 


With liabilities of $36,978, the Tower 
Chemical Company, importers and ex- 
porters, 15 Park Row, New York City, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
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PICKING COTTON BY ATMOS- 
PHERIC PRESSURE 


Cotton is now picked in the Imperial 
Valley of California by a device that 
works on the principle of the vacuum 
cleaner. It is asserted that cotton 
picked in this way is cleaner than that 
picked by hand, and that with this ma- 
chine an experienced laborer can work 
three or four times as fast as experts 
in the old methods. The apparatus 
weighs but 1,000 pounds, and is easily 
moved. Around its light skeleton are 


.a 300-pound 16-horsepower engine, a 


suction pump for the nozzles, and a cen- 
trifugal separator for parting the cot- 
ton from leaves, sticks and other debris 
taken in by the picking nozzles. These 
nozzles are five in number, at the end 
of a light, 18-foot rubber pipe connected 
with an eight-foot tube running trans- 
versely over: the machine. 

The powerful suction pump. on the 
machine endeavors constantly to keep 
the picking pipes in a state of vacuum, 
therefore, when the nozzle is passed 
over a row of bolls, the suction picks 
up the cotton and carries it through the 
pipe, and to the centrifugal separator. 
Here a powerful fan with hollow vanes, 
a departure in fan construction, sep-- 
arates the cotton from the leaves, the 
sticks and the “motes” which are not 
desirable, and finally drives the sepa- 
rated mass through a curved pipe at the 
rear. The leaves and motes are driver 
out through perforations in the top of 
the pipe, the cotton is driven through 
to the sack or basket at the end—Te-x- 
tile American. 
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THE DYE-GEST 














A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 


Industry. 


Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


‘tracted here may he had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 





ARGUMENTS MULTIPLY FOR 
PASSAGE OF DYE LICENS- 
ING MEASURE 


Comment anent the American dye in- 
dustry from the lay editorial typewriter 


continues to be what one might term su- 


premely sparse these days. Nor is this 
really to be wondered at, for the lay edi- 
torial typewriter has had much of more 
than passing importance to claim the at- 
tention of its clicks, pauses and punctu- 
ation marks, and the industry, vital 
though it-is, yet has to compete with 
much history in the making. However, 
those responsible for this department 








have succeeded in gathering together 
enough specimens this week to make a 
mess, and these are herewith served up, 
fresh and steaming, from the REportT- 
ER’S editorial kitchens. 


As could scarcely be otherwise than 
the case, the Longworth bill and its at- 
tendant discussions forms the stock 
from which this more or less appetizing 
stew is brewed, with politics as the prin- 
cipal condiment. Indeed, the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press upsets nearly an 
entire can of the sauce of partyism into 
the decoction with its contribution, 
which it opens with the assertion that 
“the Republicans are beginning to talk 
necessity of protection.” It does not 
think the Tariff Commission should have 
been the body to draft the bill, for it 
refers to its action as “what was at first 
an irritating precedent, but which has 
now become an apparently established 
departmental rule under an administra- 
tion which holds the legislative branch 
in utter disregard.” In taking upon it- 
self the drafting of the measure, this 
daily believes that Dr. Taussig’s team of 
tariff experts “encroached upon the du- 
ties of the House.” Nevertheless, it 
evidently feels that worse things than 
this might happen, for it concludes that 
“inasmuch as the Democratic party, 
while in control of Congress, practically 
surrendered its functions in this re- 
spect, the presentation of a revenue bill 
by the Tariff Commission did not shock 
the Democrats, but the Republicans 
propose to institute real protection.” 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Post Express 
feels that there is “a strong argument” 
in favor of the bill which is used with 
“much force” in the Ways and Means 


Committee’s report. This, it says, “Is 
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the fact that Germany will go to ex- 
treme lengths in her effort to re-estab- 
lish her monopoly of our market” for 
her dyes and chemicals. “She may al- 
most be said to be in the dye and chemi- 
cal business as a nation,” it continues, 
and states the belief that the public -can 
well understand the grip which she 
would again take on industrial America 
“when it is recognized that this monop- 
oly affects not only our dyes but our 
medicinals and the whole fabric of our 
industry into which organic chemistry 
enters.” By adopting the bill, is its con- 
clusion, “the situation would seem to be 
met adequately.” 

Commenting on tariff matters in gen- 
eral, the Salt Lake City Herald asserts 
that “one ‘infant industry,’ however, 
needs our immediate attention.” It is 
referring to the coal tar chemical indus- 
try, “basis of all manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, explosives and organic pharma- 
ceutical preparations.” It is positive 
that “unless this industry is protected 
from German competition it will be 
stamped out in a short time,” and feels 
that the Ways and Means Committee “‘is 
to be commended for prompt action on 
the bill”—and adds that it is to be hoped 
that the House and Senate will see fit 
to speedily adopt the measure. “Any 
other course,’ it declares in its final 
comment, “would be fatal.” 

With regard to the methods of pro- 
tection proposed by the Longworth bill, 
the Macon (Ga.) News submits in its 
favor that “Democrats and Republicans 
have agreed on the wisdom of this 
course and the President has recom- 
mended such legislation.” It evidently 
holds to the opinion that American dye 
makers must do their part in sustaining 
the confidence which the public is about 
to repose in them, for it further de- 
clares: “It will not be easy to teach the 
buying public to purchase American 
dyes on mere grounds of patriotism, and 
as a consequence we must see to it that 
the quality and the variety of colors of 
American dyes leave nothing to be de- 
sired.” It is emphatic in its views as to 
the disposition of the bill and reveals a 
sound knowledge of the real issues at 


stake with the conclusion that ‘“‘this is: 


one industry which absolutely demands 
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protection—because it is the protection 
of our very life and liberty.” 


For its part, the Reading (Pa.) Tele- 
gram manifestly feels confident that our 
dye chemists will be equal to the task 
confronting them, for it tells its readers 
that “they are now able to previde most 
of the colors required by the various in- 
dustries of the United States and are 
determined that they will finally so de- 
velop the processes for ‘vat’ colors that 
they will be able to meet all competi- 
tion.” 

Whether or not the protection to be 
accorded the dye industry will be ex- 
tended to others generally is a question 
which has been uppermost in the minds 
of many who have given the subject 
much thought and we find the whole 
situation interesting summed up by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which, incident- 
ally, looks upon the Longworth bill as 
assuring “one tangible victory from the 
great war.” This editorial, which is 
headed “Protecting the Dyestuff In- 
dustry of America,” we herewith re- 
produce in full: ) 
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“At last the House Ways and Means 
Committee has agreed upon a bill levy- 
ing a high tariff upon all foreign dye- 
stuffs permitted to come into this coun- 
try and providing for a licensing board 
to control dye imports. The life of the 
board has been limited to two years, 
and by the end of that time it will prob- 
baly be thrown into the discard and we 
will rely upon the old plan of a protec- 
tive tariff as a means of preserving this 
most important industry. 


“We are not likely to have anything 
like a general revision of the tariff for 
some time to come. A number of in- 
dustries will be given immediate protec- 
tion, but the system as a whole cannot 
be adequately revised until times have 
become normal and the exact needs of 
the Nation have been ascertained. In 
the meanwhile it is good to know that 
one of the results of the war will be the 
encouragement of what has hitherto 
been a German monopoly. Thus we get 
one tangible victory from the great war. 


“A great deal has been said about the 
political independence of the United 
States, but only a comparatively few 
statesmen seem to have been heretofore 
impressed with the vast importance of 
having this country made industrially in- 
dependent. One of our weaknesses in 
the past has been the fact that we have 
permitted ourselves to be dependent 
upon other countries for commodities 
which are absolutely essential to our 
manufacturing needs.” 


A direct outcome of the suggestion 
recently made by H. Gardner McKer- 
row, of the National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., is a recent statement 
by the Central News Agency which 
says: “It is learned that officials of the 
United States Government are favor- 
ably considering a proposal to summon 
a conference of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States, and other dye-making countries, 
for the purpose of determining the kind, 
quantity and prices of dves to be taken 
from Germany under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty.” 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL  SO- 
CIETY MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, from 
Tuesday to Saturday of last week, was 
attended by upwards of 1,000 members 
and guests of the society. In every re- 
spect it marked an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the American chemical indus- 
try. 

The newly organized dye section of 
the society confined its activities to 
Thursday morning and Friday. Ses- 


sions of this section were held in the 


large garden room on the first floor and 
were attended by nearly 300 chemists 
and others who are interested in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, chairman of 
the Dye Section, presided at the meet- 
ings and was assisted by R. Norris 
Shreve, secretary. In opening the meet- 
ing of the section on Thursday morn- 
ing Dr. Reese outlined the development 


of the American dye manufacturing 


industry and expressed confidence in its 
future. Among the speakers whose re- 
marks were of general interest were Dr. 
J. Merritt Matthews, editor of the Color 
Trade Journal ; Major T. W. Sill, of the 
Department of Chemical Warfare; and 
Dr. Grinnell Jones, of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. 

Major Sill spoke on the present con- 
dition of German dyestuff plants. He 
was fortunate in being one of an Allied 
Commission to investigate these plants 
during the late spring of this year and 
reported that, contrary to general be- 
lief, he found the plants in an excellent 
state of efficiency, that they had been 
greatly extended during the war and 
were in a position to resume the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs on a moment’s no- 
tice on a much larger scale than in pre- 
war times, and that in some of the plants 
a large accumulation of manufactured 
dyestuffs was now on hand. 
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The title of Dr. Matthews’ paper was 
“A Review of the Dye Situation.” His 
remarks consisted of a very clear and 
concise summary of the manufacturing 
and consuming possibilities for dye- 
stuffs throughout the entire world. He 
expressed the belief that certain mar- 
kets, notably those of the British Em- 
pire and the United States, would be 
practically closed to German dyestuffs 
for some time to come; that the Swiss 
and German manufacturers would take 
care of practically the entire consump- 
tion of central Europe, and that both 
the British Empire and the United 
States would be able, in very large part, 
to take care of their own domestic re- 
quirements. This would leave the 
Orient and South America, and some 
other small sections, as open ground for 
competition. He ranked the producing 
powers of the four chief dyestuff-pro- 
ducing nations as—Germany first, 
United States second, England third 
and Switzerland fourth. 

Dr. Grinnell Jones confined his re- 
marks to an elucidation of the census 
of Dyes and Coal-tar Chemicals for 
1918, a revised edition of which has 
just been published for the use of Con- 
gress in its consideration of the pend- 
ing Longworth bill. Copies of this re- 
vised census may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Tariff Commission. 

Other papers which were read before 
the Dye Section and many of which will 
be reprinted and summarized in future 
issues of the REporTER, were as fol- 
lows: 


E. Q. Adams, Photosensitizing Dyes ; 
H. D. Gibbs, The Color Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry; H. D. Gibbs 
and Max: Phillips, Alkali Fusions; K. 
P. Monroe, The System: Naphthalene- 
Phthalic Anhydride ; K. P. Monroe, The 
Melting Point of Pure Phthalic Anhy- 
dride. The System: Phthalic Anhydride- 
Phthalic Acid; C. E. Senseman, Ben- 
zene Suphonic Acids, (I), Benzene 
Disulfonic Acid from Benzene Mono 
Sulfonic Acid; W. F. Edwards, Notes 
on Testing Dyed Goods; R. S. Lunt, 
The Quality of American Dyes; E. W. 
Pierce, The Application of Dyes; R. E. 
Rose, Foreign Dye Patents; T. H. Nor- 
ton, Some Stones in the Foundations of 
a Great National Industry; Burr 
Humiston, W. S. Calcott and E. C. 
Lathrop, Explosibility and Inflammabil- 
ity; E. F. Hitch, The Identification of 
Dyes; H. A. Lubs, Indicators and Their 
Application; M. L. Crossley, Vat Dyes ; 
M. L. Crossley, Gentian Violet and Its 
Selective Bactericidal Action; M. L. 
Crossley, The Importance of Intensive 
and Original Research in the Develop- 
ment of the Dye Industry in America; 
Tmil Lesser and David Wallace, Log- 
wood in Its Relation to the Silk Indus- 
try; Clarence K. Simon, Some Engi- 
neering Aspects in the Manufacture of 
Dyes; W. H. Watkins, Observations on 
the Estimation of the Sertngth of Dyes; 
E. K. Strachan, Application of Physical 
Chemistry Research on Dyes; Edgar T. 
Wherry, Crvstallographic Identification 
of Five Isocyanines; T. Frusher, The 
Dye Situation in the United States and 
England. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 

.of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


B. W.—Question—We have on hand 
a considerable quantity of a very good 
direct pink which has been cut with 60 
to 75 per cent ofordinary salt—sedium 
chloride. We would like to remove the 
salt in such a way as to get the dye- 
stuff itself back into its concentrated 
form. Can you advise us how this can 
be done? 

Answer—Most direct colors are sol- 
uble in alcohol, which will not affect the 
salt. You can, therefore, dissolve the 
dyestuff in alcohol and filter from the 
salt and then distill off the alcohol, 
which: will leave the color in its con- 
centrated form. Whether or not this 
particular color is sufficiently soluble 
in alcohol for this process to be effective 
you can easily determine by experi- 
ment. 
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S. P. Co.—Referring again to the 
sample of dyestuff which you call “Sol- 
uble Carmine” and for which you re- 
quested us to ascertain the ordinary 
name, we have submitted this sample to 
analysis and find that it is Azo Carmine 
BX, an old Badische color. The near- 
est thing like it on the market to-day is 
the Bordeaux W, of Aniline Dyes & 


. Chemicals, Incorporated. 


SWEDEN LOOMS UP ON DYE 


HORIZON 


The Swedish Color Material Industry 
Co., was organized in 1917 with a capital 
stock of 12,000,000 crowns (1 crown= 
$0.268). The company took over the 
research work which had been carried 
on by the Chemical Industry Co. of 
Stockholm, but the business was not 
started as a war-time industry as it was 
realized that it would take a year or two 
before manufacturing could be got un- 
der way on a commercial basis. To 
provide the company with a lucrative 
business during this formative period 
and in order to control established fac- 
tories and commercial organizations en- 
gaged in similar lines of business, the 
company purchased the Astra Co. of 
Sodertelje, the Apothecaries’ Chemical 
Factories (the only medicinal industry 
in Sweden), the Wilhelm Becker Co. 
(one of the leading commercial and 
manufacturing companies in the chem- 
ical and drug business), the Svansen 
Drug Co. of Norrkoping (a leading 
figure in the drug trade), and the Elek- 
trolys Co. of Ulfsunda (a small business 
formed during the war for the manufac- 
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ture of hydrogen peroxide). In order 
to acquire sufficient building sites the 
real estate of the jute factory of Soder- 
telje was also purchased. So far the 
business of the company has been con- 
fined to the continuation and further de- 
velopment of the business of the pur- 
chased companies and no color ma- 
terials have been manufactured. By 
the end of 1919 the company hopes to 
be in a position to commence the manu- 
facture of color materials and to have 
this branch of its business in full opera- 
tion by the end of another two years. 


REMEDIES FOR SOME TEXTILE 
TROUBLES 


Careful, accurate workmanship is 
probably more essential in textile pro- 
duction than in any other line of man- 
ufacture. 

A slight error in color matching, a 
little slip in process or a mechanical 
fault that goes unnoticed for even a 
few minutes, and the damage is done! 
The result: goods that cannot pass 
inspection ; products that must be sold 

-as “seconds” or even thrown away. 

Better light is the answer to many 
of these difficulties. A bright work- 
room means greater accuracy, fewer 
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errors and accidents, and happier 
workers. Waste and spoilage are re- 
duced to a minimum, and production 
is speeded up to surprising degree. 
That has been the experience of many 
textile mills that have adopted, suc- 
cessfully and profitably, the policy of 
increasing light by decreasing light- 
ing expense. 

Better light is generally obtainable 
in a simple, inexpensive way. Paint- 
ing the interior of the mill with a gloss 
white paint of high luster, the ingre- 
dients of which are chosen with par- 
ticular attention to their light-reflect- 
ing qualities, produces a maximum of 
light diffusion. It is effective in pro- 
ducing the desired result when ap- 
plied on wood, iron, plaster, concrete, 
cement or brick. 


An agency is desired by a man in Italy 
for the sale of raw materials from the 
paper industry, including gums, pastes, 
and dyestuffs. Correspondence should 
be in French or Italian, and references 
may be obtained by addressing the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or any of its 
district or co-operative offices, and re- 
ferring to File No. 30365. : 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Drugs and chemicals will be dealt 
in by the newly incorporated Baltic 
Distributing Company, which was re- 
cently chartered under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are A. E. Kaufman, 
BR. Rotenberg and S. M. Stern. Head- 
quarters will be in New York City. 





Total importations of coal-tar col- 
ors at the port of New York during 
June were valued at $156,421. 

To deal in carbon black, dyes, oils, 
etc., the Federal Carbon Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware with a capital of $500,000. 





A demand for the dismissal of three 
men who had ceased to contribute to 
the Workers’ Union in County Derry, 
Ireland, was the reason for a recent 
strike declared by the employees of 
the finishing works of William Clark 
& Sons, Ltd., Upperlands, that count- 
ty. The strike lasted three weeks, the 
men returning to their posts without 
having achieved their aim. 





The Cochrane Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has filed plans for the con- 
struction of two one-story additions to 
its plant at 432 Danforth Avenue, that 
city. This work will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,000. 





To manufacture chemicals and allied 
products, the American Trading Cor- 
poration has been incorporated under 
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the laws of New Jersey with a capital 
of $125,000. The incorporators are 
Samuel Kaufman, John H. Meister and 
Isidor Hornstein, and headquarters of 
the new company will be in Newark. 





At a cost of approximately $40,000 
the Associated Chemical Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., will erect a new 
chemical works in the Cabin Branch 
section of Curtis Bay, that State. 





Tar distilled in gas and coke oven 
works in Great Britain during 1918 
amounted to 1,510,065 tons, and in other 
works to 131,325 tons. Pitch produced 
in gas and coke oven works came to 
720,527 tons, and in other works 71,- 
237 tons. 





For a cash consideration, subject to 
a mortgage of $35,000, the American 
Dye Works, Inc., Tulip and Westmore- 
land Streets, Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased a dye house on a lot 120 x 240 
feet, in the vicinity of its works from 
J. R. Murphy. 





The U. S. War Department has is- 
sued an announcement to the effect that 
the Barrett Company and the Monsanto 
Chemical Works will have charge of the 
sale of approximately 28,000,000 pounds 
of phenol originally intended for army 
use. The market value of this lot is 
$2,500,000. 





J. C. Rosa, A. Garrod and V. Morri- 
son are the incorporators of the newly 
chartered Yorkville Chemical Company, 
which has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York. Headquarters will 
be at 165 Broadway, New York City. 





Plans for the erection of a new two- 
story plant, 100 x 200 feet, are being 
completed by the Yocum Chemical Co., 
Newark, N. J. The new plant, which 
will include a boiler house addition, will — 
be located at 168 Coit Street, Irvington — 
section, and will probably be ready for 
occupancy early in 1920. 
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THE CRISIS 


If the Affairs of the United States Dye Industry Are Indeed Passing 
Through a Critical Stage, the Doubts Are Abroad and Not at Home 


ECAUSE textile manufacturers 
B and those engaged in following 
other pursuits which depend for 
their successful existence on the use of 
dyestuffs—because all these people the 
world over are now feeling not a little 
interest in the life and development of 
the dye industry of the United States, 
they are, naturally enough, reading from 
week to week and from month to month 
whatever may be said of it, for they 
cannot but realize that within the next 
year or two they are to be presented 
with the privilege of selecting from’such 
a plenitude of synthetic colors as the 
world has never seen before, and since 
Germany and the United States will 
together offer the greatest quantities to 
choose from, they will endeavor to se- 
cure as much information in advance 
as possible in order to decide early upon 
what to rely. 

There are many statements to be 
read, and likewise many to be listened 
to, for both casual gossip and organized 
gossip often have more weight in the 
minds of the superficial than anv amount 


of less spectacular but more trustworthy 


testimony, whether it be made under 


oath or not. And Germany always has 
made a study of the practice of organ- 
ized gossip. She realizes only too well 
what it has done for her in the past by 
way of misleading purchasers of dyes 
for her own advantage, and now she is 
again industriously working away at the 
task of. manufacturing interesting 
stories about the chemical industries of 
other nations. 


From many sources come these 
stories, and they are taken up and re- 
peated until at last one may hear them 
from the most reliable and trustworthy 
people—people who, having been mis- 
led themselves, are easily able to mis- 
lead hundreds where the original narra- 
tors of these stories could mislead tens, 
by reason of the confidence reposed in 


their leadership. 


Those who are to-day following care- 
fully the development of the dye indus- 
try in the United States, have felt as- 
tonishment at the rapidity with which 
the chemists of this country have suc- 
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ceeded in accomplishing what the Ger- 
mans declared could never be accom- 
plished by anyone except German chem- 
ists. They have watched the smooth 
advance of the United States in tech- 
nical ability and the organization of the 
most modern and efficient plants for 
the manufacture of colors until many 
have asked: What will five years more 
bring forth? There has been surprise 
felt over the rapidity of the progress, 
truly enough, but that surprise was not 
to be compared to the amazement ex- 
perienced when it first began to be 
known that the dye industry of the 
United States is facing a crisis. 


That is what some of the reports and 
the whisperings now going abroad from 
this country would lead many to believe, 
and the reason given is one which, if it 
were true, would lead one seriously to 
question the sanity and senses of those 
responsible for its existence. 


Suppose a man were to enter a prom- 
ising and profitable business, and sup- 
pose he were to work early and late in 
studying how to better his product and 
create a demand for it, until he had at- 
tained a position second only to one 
other man in the same business—and 
then suppose he were to relax his ef- 
forts, sit down, and give orders that 
his competitor should be given every 
opportunity to take away all the cus- 
tomers and the good-will which he had 
so carefully accumulated! 


Or suppose a man fearing an assault 
upon his house by enemies from with- 
out, and having plenty of powder and 
bullets but no gun, only the materials 
from which a gun could be made, were 
to labor day and night to construct the 
weapon to defend himself, and having 
completed it all but the adding of the 
trigger with which to fire it, should, 
upon hearing the shouts of the attack- 
ers, throw it out of the window! 


Or again, suppose a man in a motor 
car, finding himself at the bottom of a 
long, steep hill over which he must 
pass, were to apply all the power of 
which the machine is capable and see 
it fight its way ever upward, gradually 
gaining momentum until it is within 
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but a short distance of the top. Does 
he then turn off the power? 

And what would an onlooker think 
of him if he did? What would one be 
likely to think of any of these supposi- 
titious persons if they conducted their 
affairs as imagined in the foregoing in- 
stances? They would unhesitatingly be 
pronounced madmen, and a score or so 
of scientists would stiive among them- 
selves for the privilege of examining 
their heads after death had overtaken 
them in an institution for the insane! 

This is what many of the reports now 
abroad about the United States dye in- 
dustry would make one believe. The 
impression is being spread that those in 
authority are blind to what has been 
created and do not know how to keep 
it. It will be said by some that the 
United States is in the position of one 
who, having wrought, throws the fruits 
of his labor aside, being too indifferent 
or too ignorant to realize their value. 

It will be explained in detail that the 
United States has labored to build a 
self-contained coal-tar chemical indus- 
try, and has labored well, so that where 
formerly it had nothing, it now stands 
second to Germany alone in the quan- 
tity of dyes produced. According to 
the story which will be told to those 
who are at first unable to believe the 
statements they hear, the industry is 
so well organized and increasing at. 
such a rate that all it needs is a law 
giving it protection for a time longer— 
a law such as the ones passed by Eng- 
land, France and Japan. Then it will 
be explained that for reasons which 
have nothing to do with the welfare of 
the dye industry or of the country, cer- 
tain men in the Congress of the United 
States, aided and encouraged by other 
men who are likewise seeking to fur- 
ther their private ambitions and whose 
motives are equally selfish, are about to 
prevent this law from being passed. The 
struggle, it will be said, is about to be- 
gin, and should these men succeed, 


~ which the manner in which the United 


States Government is organized may 
render possible, the dye industry of that 
country will be in a woeful predica- 
ment, and hence, is now facing a seri- 
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Ous Crisis in its affairs. 

That is the story which will be spread, 
and it will be used as an argument 
against the placing of faith in the in- 
tegrity or permanency of the United 
States dye industry. 

It will be well for all those who are 
interested to trace carefully the origin 
of all such stories as these, for they are 
misleading to anyone who is obliged to 
depend solely upon them for his infor- 
mation. They may come from his most 
trusted acquaintance, or they may 
emanate from one whose judgment is 
presumably above question; they may 
be couched in the most vigorous and 
open language or they may be only 
hinted at, vaguely and in whispers, 
after the manner of one telling a se- 
cret or violating a confidence. But 
once traced to the fountain-head—once 
it is discovered who told your friend 
and after that who told him, or where 
he read it—practically all such propa- 
ganda will be found to have originated 
from one of two influences, which are: 

(1) Germans, or instruments of the 
German chemical industries. 

(2) Importers of synthetic dyestuffs 
into the United States, or organs con- 
trolled by them. 

Those who listen will be invited to 


believe that it would be like leaning for | 


support on a broken reed to open rela- 
tions or become in any way dependent 
on the dye manufacturers of the United 
States. 

Of the two sources, only the fir: 
mentioned is of any account abroad; the 
opposition of the other is restricted and 
discussed principally within the bound- 
aries of the United States, and only 
through the reading of it in publications 
which are sent out from that country 
would erroneous conclusions likely be 
drawn. 

No, that is not the crisis which the 
United States dye industry is facing. 
There is opposition to the law, but the 
law will nevertheless be passed, the op- 
position serving merely to bring about 
improvements in it. The United States, 
having created the second largest dye- 
stuff industry in the world, did not do 
so for nothing, and is not going to throw 
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away that which it has gained, as a 
child throws away a long-coveted toy 
which it ceases to value after the satis- 
faction of possession is gratified. 

The crisis which the United States 
dye industry is facing is abroad, not at 
home, and it lies in whether or not for- 
eign purchasers of dyes will continue-to 
allow themselves to be deceived, as in 
the past, by. German protestations of 
superiority, and whether the extrava- 
gant claims, deliberate attacks and per- 
petual boastings of a nation of proved 
liars and murderers can prevail against 
the open, reasonable and moderate 
avowals of a nation which has never in 
its career waged a single war of con- 
quest, or which, having donned its ar- 
mor and fought, has never failed to 
doff it again as quickly when the strug- 
gle was over without making a single 
demand for territory from the con- 
quered. 


~The Germans must have their chance. 


The United States believes this, but it 


(Concluded on page 9.) 
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BON VOYAGE, DOCTOR! 


The selection of Dr. Charles H. Herty 
as America’s representative to visit 
Paris and dicker with the Reparations 
Commission for a six months’ supply 
of vat colors, is a most happy one. 


His appointment resulted from the 
request of Alien Property Custodian 
Francis P. Garvan as president of the 
Chemical Foundation, which request 
was made in response to the plea of the 
National Association of Shirt Manu- 
facturers that someone be authorized 
to go abroad for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the acute shortage of these peerless 
dyestuffs, so necessary for the manu- 
facture of shirtings, which go frequent- 
ly to the laundry. 

Although the mission is by no means 
a “delicate” one, calling for rare diplo- 
matic skill, a profound knowledge of 
the subject, and such social tact and 
graces usually deemed indispensable 
to an emissary sent overseas, yet this 
broad land of ours might be repeatedly 
raked with the finest of fine-tooth combs 
without bringing to light another com- 
bining these qualifications more ideally 
than does Dr. Herty. 

From the lecture platform and in the 
editorial columns of the Journal of Jn- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, his 
championing of the cause of the Amer- 
ican dye industry has ever been most 
unique from a literary standpoint and 
effective in its results, and THE ReE- 
PORTER, in wishing him a most pleas- 
ant trip, firmly believes that if his letter 
of credit is drawn upon the full amount 
due him for his unflagging efforts in the 
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cause of justice, he will make the trip 
in his private yacht. 


RATIFY THE TREATY 


Whatever our political faith may be, 
whatever our personal opinion of Presi- 
dent Wilson, whether or not the Peace 
Treaty in its present form satisfies us in 
every detail, there is only one position 
in this matter which a clear-minded, 
thoughtful American can take—a firm 
determination to see that the treaty is 
ratified without amendment at the earli- 
est possible moment. 


It is quite true that Mr. Wilson has 
not acted on every occasion as each one 
of us would have had him act. It is 
true that he showed grave lack of vision 
in slighting the Senate by. refusing to 
include one or more of its members in 
the personnel of the United States Com- 
mission to the Paris Peace Conference: 
It is true that all articles of the treaty 
are not as we would have them if we 
alone were permitted to draft its pro- 
visions. It is true that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in its present 
form devolves great responsibilities 
upon the United States, the shouldering 
of which will entail certain national 
sacrifices. 


But what of it? Is it conceivable 
that a world torn for nearly five years 
by the conflict of a score or more of 
warring nations can, at the first attempt, 
draft an agreement which will reconcile 
the peculiar differences of each nation 
in such a way that there shall be no 
dissatisfaction? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, remarkable that an instrument 
which even approaches the giving of 
universal satisfaction can have been pro- 
duced? Is it not cause for universal 
gratification that at last, after countless 
centuries during which the disputes of 
nations have been settled by recourse 
to arms, there should emerge from the 
latest conflict a covenant guaranteed by 
all the powers of civilization which pro- 
poses to adjust all international difficul- 
ties by pacific measures and to resort to 
arms only in the last extremity? 


If it were possible for us to revise 


a a ree 
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the treaty to our own liking, without re- 
opening the whole question of an in- 
ternational settlement, such a course 
would ‘undoubtedly be desirable. But 
it is not possible. If we insist upon 
changing so much as a line of the pres- 
ent treaty the consent of the other sig- 
natories must be obtained. And if we 
insist upon amendments of our own is 
it reasonable to expect that the other 
powers will refrain from insisting upon 
further amendments which meet their 
own particular ideas? Reservations of 
an interpretative character may be 
adopted without harm. We may ratify 
the treaty and in the instrument of rati- 
fication say that we understand “such 
and such” articles to mean “so and so,” 
but beyond this we dare not go. 


If certain of our senators shall insist 
that the phraseology of the treaty be 
altered in material form and so by their 
action compel a reopening of the Peace 
Conference, incurring, as such action 
would, months of delay and the grave 
possibility of a resumption of hositilities, 
these senators will be branded, and just- 
ly so, not only by America but by the 
world at large, as traitors to humanity. 


Out of the chaos and misery of the 
past five years there has come a respite. 
It is for the United States Senate to 
determine whether this respite shall be 
made permanent or whether it shall be 
but a lull before a greater storm. Is 
Senator Johnson, Senator Lodge, or any 
other of their type, willing to shoulder 
the responsibilities for such an interna- 
tional calamity? 
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THE CRISIS 
(Concluded from page ".) 


insists that the United States must also 
have its chance. Whether its agents 
are to be met fairly and allowed to 
compete, or whether they are to be met 
with suspicion, born of poisonous prop- 
aganda, is the only crisis in the affairs 
of its dye industry at the present time. 


AMERICAN DYES ARE TO BE 
STRONGLY FEATURED AT 
CHICAGO CHEMICAL 
SHOW 


Dyes, more dyes, and still more dyes. 
That was the cry of America only a few 
short years ago. The withdrawal of 
German dyes, it was feared, had worked 
irreparable injury to the American tex- 
tile industry, and many were. the wailing 
prophets who predicted that it was a 
blow from which American textiles 
could not recover until the war was over 
and German dyes were again available. 

Everyone recalls the hosanna of 
praise and sigh of relief which swept 
the country when the German commer- 
cial submarine, Deutschland, made its 
successful sub-sea voyage and landed 
in the harbor of Baltimore with a cargo 
consisting largely of dyes. This was 
only a few months before America en- 
tered the war, and when the nation ac- 
tually became a party to the conflict, 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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CHICAGO CHEMICAL SHOW 
(Concluded from page 9) 


the wailing grew with astounding in- 
tensity. 

But the American chemist had set to 
work, and, although the war is over and 
German dyes will soon be available 
again if needed, American industry 
doesn’t need them, and the why of this 
will be shown at the Fifth Annual Ex- 
position of the Chemical Industries, the 
world’s greatest industrial exposition, to 
be held in Chicago, Sept. 22-27, at the 
Coliseum and the First Regiment 
Armory. 


The nation has heard a great deal of 
American dyes. It knows that the 
American chemists stepped into the 
breach and produced some dyes. It 
does not know that these dyes have been 
produced to meet practically all de- 
mands; that they are as “fast” as the 
best of the German dyes, and that 
America, given proper encouragement 
in the permanent establishment of its 


dye industry, by way of legislation and. 
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popular demand for American products, 
need never again be dependent upon any 
foreign nation for this utter essential to: 
its textile industries. 

Millions have been invested in dye- 
stuff factories in the United States, fol- 
lowing the researches—the successful 
researches—of the Américan chemists. ’ 
The figures of this investment exceed 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Not alone is the American dyestuff 
industry to-day supplying all needs of 
America, feverishly toiling to repair re- 
duced stocks of textiles which the war 
caused, but American dyes are replacing 
German dyes rapidly in the markets of 
the world, and to-day American dye- 
stuff factories are supplying such for- 
mer German customers as France, 
Spain, Mexico, Argentine, Brazil and 
British India. 

This market can be widened almost. 
indefinitely, if the American industry 
is given proper encouragement, and the 
exposition will show the vast variety 
of American dyes, the vast investment, 
the great possibilities of the industry 
and other important facts which will 
give point to the demand of different 
technical and industrial organizations, 
some of which will meet in Chicago 
during the exposition, for proper en- 
couragement of American dyes. 


The long-heralded visit of some 250 
Swiss merchants, manufacturers, stu- 
dents of economics and scientists, to 
this country, will take place almost any 
time between now and October 8. Out 
of this number, 30 are interested in the 
textile industries. It is understood that 
members of the delegation who repre- 
sent chemical interests hope to arrive 
in time to visit the Chemical Show at 
Chicago. 





With a capital of $125,000 the Ameri- 
can Trading Corporation, Inc., has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey to manufacture chemicals, dyes, 
drugs, etc. Head offices of this new 
concern will be located at 790 Broad 
Street, Newark, that State. 
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THE USE OF OILS FOR TEX- 
TILE PURPOSES 


By Aucustus H. Git, Pu.D. 


Professor Technical Analysis at Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


O1t Foots 


The term “foots” is applied by the 
oil and paint trade to any sediment ob- 
tained in the manufacture or storing 
process. It is a mixture of oil, the im- 
purities contained in the oil coming 
from the seed, or “mucilage,” as it is 
called, coloring matter, water, dirt, and 
where alkali has been used in the refin- 
ing process, of the saponified oil or 
soap. 

Properties. Cottonseed oil foots or 
soap-stock varies in color from light, 
dirty yellow, through dark green to deep 
red, changing to black on exposure to 
the air. The odor is that of decomposed 
fish, due probably to methylamine. If 
it contains more than 40 per cent of 
water it ferments easily in hot weather, 
and the soap made therefrom is poorer 
in color than that made from fresh 
stock. 

Composition and Analysis. This has 
been given under preparation; it varies 
with the amount and strength of the al- 
kalies used. .The total fatty acids vary 
from 35 to 65 per cent, 45 being a fair 
average; less than 40 per cent cannot be 
delivered on contracts. The specific 
gravity is from 0.97 to 1.04, 1.00 being 
the average. 

A typical analysis is as follows: 


Ta es et chnen a el Aiello ta ape a See 36.0 
Poy caMydrides: oo ose ek 48.5 
rea coats eva wie hiss. s 4.0 
Gamsiic soda Na a 2. bas 5.8 


Uses. It is used for the manufacture 
of soap, textile or mill soaps particular- 
ly, and is by far the cheapest soap-mak- 
ing material on the market. Many of 
the “washing powders” are composed 
of settled foots soap and soda ash. In 
England the foots are distilled with su- 
perheated steam, after the manner of 
wool grease, which has already been de- 
scribed. An oleine, stearine and cotton- 
seed stearine pitch are the products. 
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Other foots beside cottonseed are lin- 
seed, whale, sperm and olive oil. 


FULLER’S GREASE 


This product, known as “seek oil” 
(England) and recovered oil, is ob- 
tained from the water in which woolen 
cloth has been washed, by a process sim- 
ilar to that by which wool fat is pro- 
duced. It consists of the oil which has 
been used in carding and spinning the 
wool, together with the fatty acids ob- 
tained from the scouring soaps used, 
and those which existed in the oils as 
such. Olive, lard, neat’s-foot, saponi- 
fied ,and distilled red, or “elaine oils,” 
“distilled grease” oleines and mineral 
oils, sometimes mixed with wool fat or 
degras, are some of the oils used for 
this purpose. 

Composition. This will vary accord- 
ing to the oils and soaps used, and the 
results obtained should be compared 
with the constants of the oils originally 
employed. If the oil is to be used again 
as a wool oil, the spontaneous combus- 
tion and saponification tests should be 
applied. 


BLack OIL 


This is the term applied to oil ex- 
tracted from the greasy waste of wool- 
en mills and is, except for mineral oil 
coming from the machinery, the same 
as that upon the wool itself. It should 
not be confounded with a petroleum 
product, black oil, a crude petroleum 
from which naphtha and burning oil 
have been distilled and used for freight- 
car lubrication. 


GARBAGE GREASE 


This is a grease obtained by the ex- 
traction of garbage with naphtha or 
carbon tetrachloride. It is used for the 
manufacture of cheap toilet soaps, or 
distilled as is wool fat. 

Lubricating Greases.—Gillett divides 
the greases into six classes: 

1. The tallow type, a mixture of tal- 
low with palm oil soap with some min- 
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eral oil; this was common twenty years 
ago. 

2. The soap thickened mineral oil 
type, a mixture of mineral oil usually 
with lime or sometimes soda soaps, the 
commonest type at present. 

3. Types 1 or 2 mixed with graphite 
talc, or mica. 

4. The rosin oil type: a mixture of 
rosin oil thickened with lime, or some- 
times litharge, with mineral oil. They 
contain often 20 to 30 per cent of water 
and are used as gear greases. They may 
contain also tar, pitch, ground wood, or 
cork, and any of the fillers mentioned 
in 3. 

5. Non-fluid oils: Oils or thin greas- 
es stiffened with “oil pulp” or “dope,” 
1.e., aluminum oleate. 

6. Special greases with special fillers. 

These greases show a high coefficient 
of friction at first, causing a rise of 
temperature which melts the grease— 
producing the effect of an oil-lubrica- 
ting bearing. The graphite greases 
showed an unexpectedly low lubrica- 
ting power; the rosin greases showed a 
high friction at first but, after the bear- 
ing had warmed up, compared well with 
the more expensive greases. The high 
moisture content would seem to have 
the advantage of making them less 
sticky. The lime-soap greases (Class 
2) are not as good as the tallow greases 
(Class 1), and are inferior as lubricants 
to those mixed with soda soaps. 

By choosing the materials, soft or 
hard soap, and light, medium or heavy 
oils, or solid greases, with suitable fill- 
ers—talc or graphite—and varying their 
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proportions, greases can be made in any 
desired consistency, from the semi-fluid 
oil to the hot neck grease. 

Greases are in many cases to be pre- 
ferred to oils, particularly where oil 
spots from the bearings are to be avoid- 
ed; the most fluid grease that will stay 
in place and do the work should be 
chosen as with oils. They are used 
upon dynamos, shafting, gears, and 
where heavy pressure is applied, as in 
the trains of rolls in rolling mills. Some 
of these greases have received special 
names, as Fiber Grease, Gear or Pin- 
ion Grease, Graphite Grease, Petroleum 
Grease and Hot Neck Grease. 

Fiber Grease is so called because it 
appears to be fibrous, especially when 
pulled apart; it is an anhydrous soda or 
potash soap (Class 1) mixed with min- 
eral oil. Gear Grease is usually a mix- 
ture of fiber grease with mineral oil, or 
it may contain rosin oil (Class 4). Pin- 
ion Grease is commonly made from pe- 
troleum residuum (still bottoms) ; pine 
tar is often added, and in some cases the 
grease consists solely of this tar, to the 
detriment of its lubricating qualities. 
Graphite Grease is a mixture of about 
one part graphite and two parts gear 
grease; it is especially useful in wet 
places, as it is not easily washed out of 
the bearings, particularly if it be com- 
pounded with a lime soap. Petroleum 
Grease is‘a heavy vaseline-like body ob- 
tained from still residues after the cylin- 
der oil has been distilled off. Hot Neck 
Grease is the stiffest of all the greases; 
it is usually a stearine or wool grease 
pitch, or petroleum residuum mixed 
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with rosin talc and graphite. The tests plied to the greases: flash, free acid, 

applied to greases are much the same _ dropping point, soap content, free oil or 

as those applied to the oils modified as_ fat, saponifiable and mineral ; free lime, 

the differences in composition and be- fillers and water. 

tween the solid and liquid state require. The following tables show the compo- 
The following tests are usually ap- ‘sition of some of the greases: 


THEMUSE OF OTES FOR. TEXTILE PURPOSES 


COMPOSITION OF SOME GREASES 


Consist- 
Flash Milt. ence 

Pt, Pt: Gms. Ca. Min. F’ty Free Coeff. 

Name °C. °C. 20°C. Water Soap Filler Oil Oil Acid Fric. 
CSPAD MILE isos esses sss « 195 93 18 tr. 1l 16 56 17 0 .097 
Summer motor ........ 160 87. 170 tr. 38 ¥ 36.5 25 tr. .075 
Winter motor ......... 175 86 7 tr. 23 - 40 37 6.1 .063 
Bee Pere SR eee ao cals 193. 85 24 0.2 16 stone 67 16 0 057 
1s a Sere as Glaeve stele chote lene 195 93 66 0.3 20 aks 60 20 0.3 .054 
PRO eae e bike seh oes 190 79 il 1.0 19 ae 60 20 tr. .046 

1 

UE el eS in seston CLO 52 150F 2.5 ve ast 22 7315270 .022 
A atlowrxx ak. A 215 49 200 tr. te 30’ 20 48 0 .029 
Lead resin oil.......... 240 102 7 24.7 A by eal 0 0 067 
Lime resin oil.......... 198 77 31 tr Gre 9.9° 0 0 .048 
Time resin oil.......... 198 75 4 20.0 a 7.38 0 0 036 
SOda Grease... ssh es sc 215 83 35 0 ‘ 29° 78. 0 0 019 
Non-fluid oil ...........210 76 27 0 9.8 12.9* 70.3 % 0 .026 
No. 4 Petrolatum...... 247 4? 6 0 a .- 100 0 0 .018 
PEEP OUG sie xt es ca 265 5 0 0 0 100 011 





+Estimated. *Potash soap. *Lead soap. *CaO. ‘Soda soap. ‘Mainly palm oil. 
‘Oil gi 24.2° Be. "Paraffine. 
—Textiles. 
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BOILING-OFF SILKS 


From 5 to 20 parts of soap per 
1,000 parts by weight of water should 
be used in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory result in boiling-off silk. In in- 
dustrial practice it was formerly the 
tule to use soap equal to 25 per cent 
of the weight of the silk. This pro- 
nortion gives good results when boil- 
ing-off yarn in a tub. Under these 
conditions from 30 to 35 pounds of 
water is used for each pound of silk, 
giving a concentration of about 8 
parts of soap to 1,000 parts of water. 
This is the right quantity from all 
points of view. 


When piece-dyed goods are han- 
dled, however—that is to say, when 
dyeing goods in the piece and not in 
the yarn—it is necessary in order to 
manipulate the goods properly to use 
a much larger volume of liquor. Un- 
der these conditions the quantity of 
soap is based not on the weight of the 
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goods being treated but on the quan- 
tity of water used. Soap solutions 
varying from 6 to 10 parts per 1,000 
parts of liquor by weight are used. 


‘The weakest solutions are used for 


the largest baths and for silk that is 
easy to boil-off (fine counts, soft 
twisted silk, light fabrics), while the 
quantity of soap is increased for 
coarse silks, hard twisted yarns 
(grenadines, organines, etc.) and for 
fabrics difficult to penetrate. Usually 
the first bath is more concentrated 
than the second. 


WatTER USED For BOILING-OFF 


I will not go into a discussion of 
this question in detail now, as it is 
generaily understood. It is necessary 
to dissolve the soap in water that is as 
pure as possible. Water containing 
lime or magnesium salts contributes 
to the formation of insoluble soaps of 
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lime and magnesium, causing a very 
marked loss of soap and an imperfect 
bath which results in deposits on the 
fiber, causing a loss of brilliancy. For 
this reason natural water, obtained in 
sections where it is found in a very 
pure state, is used. Water artificially 
purified or condensed from steam is 
also used. We will return to this 
question of water when taking up the 
subject of rinsing, in which it is very 
amportant. 


EFFECTS oF Soap BATH ON YARN AND 
FABRICS 


In order to take into consideration 
the best conditions for applying the 
soap bath to silk yarns and fabrics 
we should first examine the different 
results that this bath produces on ar- 
ticles made of raw silk. The soap 
has: 

1. Two favorable effects on the re- 
sult: 

(a) Dissolving the silk glue and 
the yellow coloring matter. 

(b) Removing spots and foreign 
impurities from the fiber. 

2. An unfavorable and frequently 
very damaging effect on the result: 

(a) Tangling the threads in the 
skeins or the slipping of the threads 
one on the other in the fabric. 

This effect, which is purely me- 


chanical, is due naturally to the agi-— 


tation produced by the boiling of the 
soap or by the movement given to the 
material in the bath. This unfavor- 
able effect is enormously aggravated 
by the following phenomenon: At 
the beginning of the boiling-off opera- 
tion the silk glue or sericin begins to 
swell and soften before it is dissolved. 
At this time the filaments of fibroin 
are enveloped in a viscous mass in 
which they slip with surprising facil- 
ity. The slightest movement, whether 
of the liquid or of the fiber, is suf- 
ficient to change the relative position 
of the fibroin filaments. If the mate- 
rial is in the form of skein yarn the 
danger is less, because the tangling of 
the threads, if not too bad, can be cor- 
rected by suitable handling and ma- 
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nipulation, but in loose fabrics this 
displacement of the threads often 
causes a fraying which in net fabrics, 
such as tulle and lace, is frequently 
incurable. This pasty condition of 
the silk glue lasts but a short time, 
and then it liquifies and becomes en- 
tirely dissolved. The fibroin filaments 
then come in contact with each 
other, and in this condition it is very 
difficult to displace them. It is in 
considering these three effects, with 
the object naturally of facilitating the 
two first and preventing the third, 
that we will now study the practical 
application of boiling-off to the differ- 
ent kinds of silk products.—Posselt’s 
Textile Journal. 


The Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills, 
Duluth, Minn., will expend $50,000 in 
constructing a two-story brick addition 
toits plant. The new structure will give 
an additional floor space of about 18,- 
000 square feet. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., has declared a dividend 
of 134 per cent for the current quarter 
on the preferred stock of the company, 
payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record at the close of the business day 
September 15. 





With a capital of $300,000 W. J. 
Wayte, Inc., has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York as a chemical 
engineering firm. The incorporators 
consist of D. J. Lewis, Jr., E. P. Meek- 
er and W. J. Wayte. Headquarters will 
be in New York City. 





Under the laws of New York the La- 
fayette Drug Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $200,000 to 
deal in drugs and chemicals The in- 
corporators are S. Probst, Jr., C. Kin- 
berg and F. W. Hamberg. Head offices 
will be in New York City. 





With a loss estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of $10,000, a shoddy mill 
owned by the Fabyan Woolen Company, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., was completely 
destroyed by fire recently. The build- 
ing was a two-story affair, located north 
of the main plant, and the loss was fully 
covered by insurance. 





Perfumes and toilet waters will be 
manufactured by the newly incorpo- 
rated Liquid Flower Chemical Com- 
pany, which has been chartered under 
the laws of New York by M. W. Wein- 
berg, H. Berlin and M. Spiegel, 615 
Fast 6th Street, New York City. 





The Criterion Chemical Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000 under the laws of New York by A. 
Joseph, E. J. Goldstein and H. M. 
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Wolf. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany will be located in Brooklyn. 





With a capital of $40,000, the Na- 
tional Weaving Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York. Headquarters of the new con- 
cern will be located in New York City, 
and the incorporators consist of Slavon 
K. Strike, Raphael D. Davis and Mich- 
ael Davis. 





Now that the war is over and stern 
necessity no longer rules, a fight is on 
in Germany between the cotton and pa- 
per yarn manufacturers. The latter, 
despite the fact that the substitute is 
more expensive for the consumer to 
wear, are determined that their product 
shall not be displaced by cotton goods 
without a struggle. 





According to a recent statement by 
M. R. Poucher, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. expect shortly to place 
upon the market four new vat dyes, 
including a blue and an orange. A\l- 
though no definite date has been an- 
nounced, Mr. Poucher stated that these 
colors were now in the course of manu- 
facture and might be available soon. 





Spontaneous combustion is believed 
to have been the cause of a disastrous 
fire which recently destroyed the Karl 
Schlatter Dye Works, Philadelphia, with 
a loss estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $70,000. Large quantities of 
dyes and chemicals were a total loss, 
but valuable stocks of yarn were saved. 





Joseph Becker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
scribes in American patent 1,307,533, 
granted June 24, a new process for the 
recovery of ammonia, tar and benzol. 
The patent has been assigned to the 
H. Koppers Company. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Progressive Mercerizing and Dyeing 
Corporation, New York City, that the 
capital stock of this company has been 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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DYES AND THE CHEMICAL SHOW 


Exhibits This Year Speak Eloquently of 
Steady and Striking Progress in Color Making 


() NCE again the doors have been 


thrown open upon an educa- 

tional event without a superior 
in importance in this country—the 
National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries. For the fifth time the 
“Greatest Show on Earth” of the 
chemical world is welcoming visitors, 
both lay and technical, from all over 
the United States and from a multi- 
tude of far countries, and is demon- 
strating more effectually than could 
avalanches of rhetoric the increased 
proportions and momentum of the 
rolling snowball of American chem- 
ical achievement. 

Expositions are indeed “the time- 
keepers of progress,” to quote from 
the motto of thé Chemical Show’s 
managers, first uttered by the late 
William McKinley, and even the most 
casual inspection of the fresh won- 
ders displayed this year should con- 
vince the most pessimistically in- 
clined that the chemical chronometer 
of this country, personified by the 
present show, needs no split-second 


device in order to record its advances. 

It is characteristically American 
that the entire tone of the exposition 
should be pitched in a deep, powerful 
—and in no way strident—key. Its 
resulting impression of accomplish- 
ment is attained by means of broad, 
purposeful strokes and bold effects; 
as one gazes about him at the multi- 
tude of colorful exhibits, the observer 
cannot but be conscious of an im- 
pression cf immense. reserve behind 





practically lim:tless resources of the 
nation which produced them—poten- 
tially the mightiest nation on the face 
of the earth to-dav! And above the 
clamor of machinery in motion and 
the murmur of the throng which 
surges and eddies in and out among 
the pillars and sweeps resistlessly 
through the aisles, there is easily 
discernible a deeper, more impelling 
note, quiet but omnipresent, unobtru- 
sive but dominating, which to ears 
rightly attuned is as eloquently so- 
norous as that of an organ. It is the 
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note of American independence in all 
matters, chemical or otherwise; of 
complete mastery of itself and of its 
abundant resources, and of its deter- 
mination to use its irresistible powers 
for the betterment of mankind and 
for the advancement of right and jus- 
tice throughout the world. 


Let the visitors from China, India 
and Japan listen carefully and mark 
it well, so that they may take it back 
home with them. Let the distin- 
guished Swiss chemists and techni- 
cians present at the exposition— 
some of whom, perhaps, are soon to 
cast in their lot with ours—derive re- 
newed confidence and _ friendliness 
from it. Let such Germans or hy- 
phenates as still retain the faintest 
spark of their former arrogance and 
secret unholy aspirations read well its 
lesson. And let the casual onlooker 
and the merely curious take note of 
its significance and gain thereby a 
broader understanding of America’s 
future. 


As is usual, among the strongest 
features of the exposition are those 
exhibits which portray the continued 
advancement of the American dye in- 
dustry; and the present event is no 
exception, for there should be enough 
to occupy the attention of the dye- 
manufacturing and the dye-consum- 
ing interests to the exclusion of all 
else, if they are so minded. In this 
department of chemical achievement, 
perhaps more than any other, have 
the factors of patriotism and sheer 
ability to conquer a new subject been 
- conspicuous, and the exhibits at the 
present show need no touting or 
“ballyhoo” methods of exploitation. 
They speak for themselves in a way 
which cannot be misunderstood to 
mean anything but that the Amer- 
ican dve chemists have proved con- 
clusively their right to the confidence 
of the public and of the dye-consum- 
ing industries. 

While pleas for the conservation of 
American interests in all chemical 
manufactures will be made at the ex- 
position this year, those of the newly 
created dye industry and likewise of 
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the pulp and paper industry will re- 
ceive considerable attention. 


These will come early in the conven- 
tion, in the course of a symposium on 
“America’s Case in Chemistry” at a 
meeting to be held at the Coliseum 
auditorium Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 23, the second day of the expo- 
sition. Ellwood Hendrick will be 
chairman of the meeting, and the very 
first address scheduled is upon the 
subject of “Dvestuffs” to be made by 
J. Merritt Matthews, editor of the 
Color Trade Journal. Dyestuffs will 
continue to play an important part in 
other discussions in connection with 
the exposition, and the industry has 
eagerly waited to view the numer- 
ous exhibitions of American-made 
dyes which will be shown. In this 
respect the exposition will mark an 
epoch in American industry, for never 
before has there been shown any- 
thing approaching the exhibition of 
dyes and dyestuff manufacturing 
processes which will be offered. Not 
only the trade is interested in this; 
the public, which for several years 
past has heard much of dyes and the 
difficulty of obtaining them ‘ecause 
of the war, is evincing a decided in- 
terest in the exhibition as the first 
authoritative showing of what Amer- 
ica has really accomplished: and of 
how thorough has been the American 
emancipation, industrially, in this im- 
portant industry 


The paper trade will also play a 
large part in the exposition. The 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry will hold several 
meetings at the exposition and a din- 
ner at the Union League Clim ang 
will also inspect the paper mill plant 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., only four hours’ ride from Chi- 
cago. The exhibits relating to this 
industry which will be shown will be 
by far the most complete ever exhib- 
ited in America, and the meeting of 
the association this year, for the sev- 
eral reasons cited, will be the most 
important in its history, especially as 
it is expected that definite plans for 
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legislation regarding the industry will 
be formulated and put in the way of 
being effectively carried out. 

An interesting feature of the mo- 
tion picture prograny will occur 
Tuesday evening, when a picture en- 
titled “Infusing Science in Modern 
Laundering Operations” will be 
shown. This will disclose the chem- 
ical work in the modern laundry based 
upon the researches done at Mellon 
Institute at Pittsburgh for the preser- 
vation of textile fabrics and their col- 
ors. Dr. H. G. Elledge, of the Mellon 
Institute, will discuss the operations 
as they pass before the vision. 


Among cther noteworthy features 
is the fact that during the great one- 
week session four big organizations 
will hold their meetings. These are 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society, the American 
Electrochemical Society, and, as be- 
fore mentioned, the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. " 

Perhaps in no branch of the big 
expcsition will there be more satis- 
faction gained than in the vivid rep- 
resentation of chemical processes to 
be shown by moving pictures. A se- 
ries of these pictures will illustrate 
vividly, forcibly, the processes from 
removal of the product from the 
ground to its ultimate delivery to the 
consumer in finished form. 

The all-important objects of the ex- 
position are progress, knowledge and 
economy. Organizations, commer- 
cial and industrial, from all parts of 
the nation have sent representatives 
to Chicago to make observations and 
to study various subjects as they are 
taken up at the numerous sessions. 
Some time ago ocean passage was ar- 
ranged for by a number of foreign 
chemists. They will take back to Eu- 
rope the story of how America has 
progressed in chemistry, of how 
America has assumed world leader- 
ship, and they will learn why world 
leadership inevitably must remain 
with America. 

It would be utterly useless at this 
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time to even attempt the most sparse 
account of exhibits: relating to the 
coal-tar chemical industries, and this 
must be reserved for another issue. 
The showing made is in every way 
worthy, and in directing attention to 
it the REpPorRTER, as an organ of the 
industry, does so with the greatest 
pride in our color chemists .and the 
greatest confidence that their forward 
march will continue with steady ac- 
celleration. They have wrought well 
indeed—better than many not con- 
versant with all the difficulties give 
them credit for—and they have but 
barely fallen into stride: 

No longer is it necessary to explain 
why chemical expositions are bene- 
ficial, not alone to technical men and 
all others immediately concerned, but 
to the country at large as well. The 
pubhc has, since the first predecessor 
of the present show, become thorough- 
ly educated as to their significance 
and educational possibilities. And 


(Concluded on page 16.) 
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GREETINGS 


The AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER 
wishes to extend greetings to all of 
those visiting the exposition who are 
interested in the development of our 
American dyestuff industry, and to 
express the hope that they will carry 
with them from the exposition an ap- 
preciation of all that our infant indus- 
try has accomplished during the short 
period of its existence and a firm de- 
termination to assist it to the best of 
their ability in becoming firmly and 
permanently established. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY 


‘I'wo years ago—to be exact, on Oc- 
toLer 1, 1917—the AmeErIcAN DyE- 
STUFF REPORTER made its initial ap- 
pearance. The establishment of the 
REPORTER was the result of a very 
evident demand throughout the dye- 
stuff industry for a newspaper which 
should be published with sufficient 
frequency so that it could carry the 
news while it was still fresh. and 
which would for the same reason, 
through its editorial columns, assist 
consumers in forming intelligent 
opinions and in taking wise action 
upon questions vital to the dyestuff 
industry. 

During the two years of its exist- 
ence the Reporter has consistently 
advocated every policy which has 
made for the betterment of the indus- 
try as a whole. We have opposed 
and exposed the methods of certain 
unscrupulous dealers who have been 
eiwilty of practices which were calcu- 
lated, both at home and abroad, to 
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place the industry in bad repute. We 
have consistently advocated the ne- 
cessity of protection for the industry 
until such time as it shall have gained 
sufficient strength to meet all compe- 
tition. We have urged upon both 
consumers and manufacturers a spirit 
of tolerance with the difficulties and 
problems each of the other, to the end 
that a helpful spirit of co-operation 
might result. 

These policies will continue to 
dominate the editorial pages of the 
REpoRTER. The past two years have 
seen wonderful achievements on the 
part of our dyestuff manufacturers. 
If our consumers will continue to ex- 
tend to them for two years more the 
same helpful co-operation which they 
have extended in the past, the indus- 
try will then, no doubt, be established 
so firmly that even German competi- 
tion will be unavailing against it. 


“BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP”: AN 
AFTERMATH 


Article in “Reporter” Draws Fire of 
Tom Frusher, Who Points Out an 
Evil Which Should be Eliminated 


Two weeks ago the REporTER printed 
an article under the title of “Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep!’ which submitted that, 
intentionally or not, members of the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers were engaged 
in trying to pull no inconsiderable 
amount of wool over the eyes of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and of the Congress itself, in connec- 
tion with their opposition to the licens- 
ing feature of the Longworth bill, now 
pending in the House after being favor- 
ablv reported. 

As a means toward that end, a por- 
tion of the testimony of Tom Frusher, 
chief chemist of the United States 
Worsted Company, delivered before the 
Ways and Means Committee last June, 
was used with an eye to demonstrating 
inconsistencies in the attitude of the 
woolen interests generally. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Philadelphia found 

(Continucd o: faye 12.) 
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“BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP”: AN 
AFTERMATH 


(Continued trom page 8.) 


Mr. Frusher in attendance. While one 
of the meetings of the Dye Section was 
in progress, someone slipped into his 
hand the copy of the REporTER contain- 
ing the article in question, which the 
Boston chemist evidently took home and 
digested, for shortly afterwards the 
publishers of this journal received from 
him the: following letter: 


“September 6. 


“Editor, AMERI€¢AN DyESTUFF ReE- 
PORTER :— 

“At the Chemical Convention the 
other day some one handed me a copy 
of your September Ist issue, and I no- 
ticed an article disagreeing with the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, and also the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers for passing 
resolutions at their meetings as being 
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opposed to the licensing clause in the 
Longworth bill and also some remarks 
bearing on part of my testimony at the 
first hearings in Washington last June. 

“Will you kindly write me at 157 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass., and give me 
the name of the gentleman who wrote 
this article as I notice no name was 
signed to this 

“Yours very truly, 
“T. FRUSHER.” 


To this letter the following reply 
was sent: 

“September 8. 
“Dear Sir :— 

“In response to your letter of Sep- 
tember 6, would say that the under- 
signed is the writer of the article in the 
REPORTER to which you refer, and that 
it is based solely on the hearing before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
which took place last June, and the sub- 
sequent action of the woolen and hosiery 
people in condemning the licensing fea- 
ture of the Longworth bill. It was al- 
ready well known that there was dis- 
satisfaction among the hosiery manu- 
facturers, and particularly the mill 
agents, but the opposition of the wool 
interests in apparently repudiating tes- 
timony so highly complimentary to 
American dyes, came as something of 
a surprise. 

“Yours very truly. 
“AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER,. 
“TD. GLARK Episons 


‘Mr. Frusher responded as follows: 

“September 15. 

“Editor, AMERICAN DyestuFF RE- 
PORTER :— 

“T have read with interest your arti- 
cle in the September 1st issue of the 
AMERICAN DyeESTUFF REPORTER in 
which you condemn the wool and 
worsted manufacturers’ association, and 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 

“At the top of your editorial column 
you print the following: 

“Pointed solely toward the welfare 
and growth of the American dyestuff 
industry. Unbiased contributions ap- 


preciated.’ 
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“T should say your article is very 
much biased in favor of dye manufac- 
turers. 

“You don’t seem to know anything 
about the requirements of textile manu- 
facturers, and I may enlighten you to 
the fact that textile manufacturers in 
the United States making colored goods 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Dye Advisory Commitees on Licenses 
at Washington are becoming a menace 
to the textile manufacturers who use 
dyestuffs and I agree with them as 
there is no reason why they should be 
hampered by any red tape methods in 
purchasing commodities not yet manu- 
factured in the United States. 

“Referring to your remarks about 
part of my testimony at the hearing, 
if you will read all my testimony, you 
will find I repeatedly said that the li- 
censing board would be unnecessary in 
normal times. 

“Yours very truly, 
“T. FRUSHER.” 


These letters are printed because they 
are felt to be of interest in bringing out 
clearly that a most unjust situation ex- 
ists at Washington. In any controversy 
of this sort, it is a fatal advantage that 
the publisher can always have the “last 
word,” but in printing these communi- 
cations the Reporter feels that it is 
entitled to an equally open response. In 
the present instance, however, we so 
nearly agree with Mr. Frusher (and so 
heartily agree with him in some re- 
spects) that there can be little excuse 
for looking upon the whole correspond- 
ence as a “controversy,” and what is 
more, we shall gladly welcome and 
print Mr. Frusher’s replies as often as 
he cares to send them. 

At the very outset, let us say that this 
is not the first time that rumors of 
needless “red tape’ and tendencies to- 
ward favoritism have been aired re- 
garding the doings of the Dye Advisory 
Committee. And while nothing in the 
shape of definite proof has as yet been 
brought to our immediate notice, it does 
not sound at all well; the old saying 
about the synchronous presence of 
smoke and fire gives one seriously to 
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think, and it should be most emphatically 
stated that anything of that sort, coming 
particularly at the present time when 
every resource which the industry com- 
mands should be concentrated on mak- 
ing a good name for itself, is the very 
worst possible breach of good judg- 
ment on the part of those responsible. 

The sole purpose of the kind of li- 
censing system favored by the Re- 
PORTER and the vast majority of the 
dye manufacturers, is to do completely 
away with just that very thing. The 
virtues of the plan rest entirely upon its 
flexibility as opposed to the rigidity of a 
fixed tariff, and upon its ability to 
serve the textile interests while at the 
same time giving the dye industry a 
chance to develop which a tariff alone 
could never afford it. Unless it can do 
this, and can demonstrate that it can 
do this, effectually and soon, its chances 
of passing are slim, and the dye people 
will have themselves to thank for 
throwing away a golden opportunity to 
realize their aspirations. 
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It is difficult to be patient with those 
who would make a botch of so clear- 
cut a proposition. The textile people 
have a perfect right to ask that they 
be supplied with dyes, so long as dyes 
are available somewhere in the world, 
but the dye people likewise have the 
right to ask that they be allowed to re- 
place the foreign dyes with American 
products easily and automatically as 
soon as they are able to supply them. 
It should not be so difficult for our 
legal lights to frame a law which will 
accomplish this to the satisfaction of 
both parties. Beyond this neither one 
has need to go. ; 

Enough of such quibbling! What 1s 
now wanted is action, and plenty of it. 
The dye industry is too important to 
all citizens of this country to be jeopard- 
ized by anyone with selfish purposes 1n 
mind. But the onus also falls slant- 
‘wise on the textile people, after a man- 
ner, by implication. The law is under- 
stood to be somewhat of a gentlemen’s 
agreement, and if the textile interests 
cannot produce from their ranks five 
gentlemen of sufficient integrity and 
honor to serve on the proposed licensing 
commission and administer its authority 
in such a way as to guarantee a fair 
chance for all of their fellow manufac- 
turers—why then the REPORTER feels 
that its ignorance of “the requirements 
of the textile manufacturers” is not 
quite so colossal as may have been 
‘thought. 

No law can be perfect, and there are 
‘no doubt many ways in which the li- 
censing clause in the Longworth meas- 
ure could be improved. The REPORTER 
would like to see it so improved before 
‘passage. Our sole interest is in seeing 


fair play for both manufacturer and 


consumer. The provision that those re- 
quiring licenses. must make a personal 
visit to Washington is one particular 
in which it might be altered to advan- 
tage. But the dye industry 1s no pass- 
ing fad or hobby; it 1s a real necessity, 
and the licensing system 1s its one solid 
guaranty of rapid, unhampered devel- 
opment upon American Soil. 
We freely admit being “biased in 
favor of the dye manufacturers,” but 
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there is nothing of a personal nature 
in this predilection. It is simply rec- 
ognition of the absolute finality of the 
proposition that a well-rounded, self- 
contained coal tar chemical industry is 
necessary to this country, and moreover, 
our partiality does not extend to a point 
where we would demand its supremacy 
at the expense of the real rights of 
others. We hold that there is no ne- 
cessity for any such state of affairs; 
both interests can and must be pro- 
tected. 

We further freely admit that Mr. 
Frusher did repeatedly say that “the 
licensing board would be unnecessary 
in normal times,’ and due prominence 
was given to this phase of his testimony 
in our first review of the hearing, but 
we cannot see that it has any real bear- 
ing on the present subject (which is a 
question of the cpposition: of various 
interests to the licensing system for any 
length of time, whatever), for it is gen- 
erally agreed that these are anything but 
normal again for a considerable period, 
and that the licensing system is admit- 
tedly a temporary measure only, de- 
signed to take care of no one else, only 
until the times have become normal. 

Mr. Frusher ts to be thanked for 
bringing to general attention a condition 
which, if it exists in anything like the 
measure reported, must be eradicated 
promptiy, and the ReporTER will glad- 
ly co-operate in this, so far as it is able, 
for what it believes to be the better- 
ment of the ultimate status of the Amer- 
ican dye industry. 


With reference to the recently in- 
corporated color works in Sweden, 
known as the Swedish Color Material 
Company, which though organized 
as far back as 1917 nevertheless has 
lately expanded and enlarged its 
noldings, the business of the company 
has up to the present been confined 
to the continuation and further de- 
velopment of the businesses of the 
purchased concerns, and no color ma- 
terials have as yet been manufac- 
tured. 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
fearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 








Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may he had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 








CONFIDENCE IN AMERICAN 
DYE CHEMISTS, AND THE 
HOPE FOR SPEEDY AC- 
TION ON THE LONG- 
WORTH BILL 

Comment on the American dye in- 
dustry, so far as the daily lay press 
of the country goes, continues to be 
what market report writers usually 
refer to as “enlivened by occasional 
flurries, but in the main inactive.” 
The “Peace Meeting” of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society in Philadel- 
phia, at which the first annual gath- 
ering of the Dye Section of the So- 
ciety was a feature, did not evoke the 
salvos of editorial artillery which 
were expected, considering the im- 
portance of this event, nor, up to the 
time of going to press, has the Fifth 
National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries in Chicago succeeded in be- 
coming the target for much of a ver- 
bal barrage. However, the week of 
the show and the first few days imme- 
diately following will in all likelihood 
see renewed and strenuous activities 
on the part of our editors, according 
to their several lights, and in the mean- 
time we must make the best of the 








material at hand, which deals prin- 
cipally with the old questions of pro- 
tection and the future of the industry 
in this country. 

Although they differ somewhat as 
to the methods to be employed, prac- 
tically all the dailies are united in de- 
manding protection for the budding 
industry. Quite in line with this is 
the New York Herald, which, after 
emphasizing the achievements of our 
dye chemists, declares that “this new 
industry cannot survive foreign, es- 
pecially German, competition with- 
out adequate protection,’ and it op- 
timistically adds: “In this the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats agree.” 

Similarly, the New York Journal of 
Commerce chimes in with the assertion 
that “this is not protection of an in- 
dustry in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but in the sense of protecting 
the nation.” This newspaper strong- 
lv feels that “the Senate will not have 
to act until it has disposed of the > 
Peace ‘Treaty, but it should act 
promptly then, and undoubtedly will, 
as soon as that is off its hands,” while 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, a bit 
more cautious, holds that “the license 
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plan should be thoroughly examined 
in all its aspects before Congress 
acts.” 

Politics enters in no small measure 
into the controversy, according to Fibre 
and Fabric, which frankly states that 
“Congress is divided, but there it is 
politics rather than the good of the 
industry,” and further makes no bones 
about saying that “the Democrats, 
foes of tariff protection, are favorably 
inclined toward the license system, 
not so much because it is the best 
way to meet the situation, as from 
the fact that it makes no change in 
the present near-free-trade tariff.” 

Equally candid, the New York Times 
tecords the fact that “there is some 
apprehension that political and party 
issues may be raised at Washington 
which would be an obstruction to the 
early enactment of Mr. Longworth’s 
bill,” and expresses the hope “that the 
Democrats of the House will be . . 
wisely guided, and that they will put 
aside all purpose of obstruction and 
unite with the Republicans in the en- 
actment of measures necessary for 
our industrial independence.” 

As for the confidence of the general 
public in the ability of the American 
dve makers to cope with the problem 
of providing the trade with a com- 
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plete repertoire of dyestuffs, the 
Philadelphia Press boldly maintains that 
“all doubts concerning the future of 
the dye industry in America must be 
dispelled by the facts disclosed before 
the American Chemical Society,” and 
further states that although hereto- 
fore the American manufacturers 
have been able to fully satisfy as re- 
gards quantity of dves only, neverthe- 
less “varietv of colors will follow in 
due course.” 

The New York Evening Sun, for its 
part, feels that since the patriotism 
and enterprise of the manufacturers 
saved the country from the threat- 
ened dye famine, “they now have a 
rght to demand full protection,” 
while the Paterson (N. J.) Call pays 
these gentlemen a well-earned tribute 
when it concludes: “The, progress 
that has been made by American 
chemists and dye experts during the 
past few vears is little short of won- 
derful, and it is safe to say that it will 
not be long before there will be no 
reason to complain of the results of 
their labors, either in the matter of 
quality or price.” 





DYES AND THE CHEMICAL 
SHOW 


(Concluded from page 7.) 


the progress of our chemical indus- 
tries during the past year, now that 
they are graphically demonstrated in 
their entirety, is revealed as some- 
thing to startle even those who have 
been in close touch with one or more 
phases of it. 

All in all, the Fifth National Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries, with 
its twenty thousand out-of-town dele- 
gates and its upward of three hundred 
and fifty exhibits, is a credit to the 
country’s chemists, and to them and 
the managers the ReEporTER offers its 
congratulations on the showing made. 


Dealers have lately reported a 
strong demand in Canton, ‘China, for 
good qualities of American dyes in 
scarlet, dianil blue, green in crystals, 
cosmos magenta, and phloxine. 
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RELATIVE DYESTUFF AND IN- 
TERMEDIATE PRODUCTION 
OF LEADING MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN 1918 

Among the interesting tables con- 
tained in the Census of Dyes and 
Coal-Tar Chemicals for 1918, recent- 
ly published by the United States 
‘Tariff Commission, are those which 
show the number and variety of fin- 
ished products and intermediates pro- 
duced in this country during the cal- 
endar year 1918, as well as the dif- 
ferent concerns reporting to the com- 
mission the manufacture of each dif- 
ferent product. | 

A summary of these tables shows 
that there were produced 233 differ- 
ent finished dyestuffs, colors and 
color lakes, and 173 intermediates. 

Nine different concerns reported 
the manufacture of 25 or more differ- 
ent finished dyestuffs and 6 of these 
tne manufacture of 25 or more inter- 
rmediate products. 

Vhe manufacturer reporting the 
largest number of finished products 
was the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., with 114 varieties; second, 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
56; third, Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., 50; fourth, H. A. Metz & Co., 
Inc. (including products of both the 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
and the Central Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Co.), 49; fifth, Ault & Wiiborg, 
48; sixth, Calco Chemical Co., 46; 
seventh, Grasselli Chemical Co., 31; 
eighth, the Sherwin-Williams Co., 30; 
ninth, the Heller & Merz Co., 28. 

‘Lhe order of manufacture in the 
case of intermediate products was the 
same as for finished products for the 
first three concerns, namely: the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
73; second, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., 63; third, Newport Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., 39. Fourth on the 
list of intermediate manufacturers 
was the Calco Chemical Co., with 31 
products, who appeared sixth on the 
list of dyestuffs. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. and Ault & Wiborg were 
tied for fifth place in the intermediate 
list, each with a reported manufacture 
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of 39 products. The three other man- 
utacturers given in the list of dye- 
stuffs failed to report the manufac- 
ture of as many as 25 different inter- 
mediates, and, in fact, the next high- 
est number of intermediates reported 
was by the Butterworth-Judson Cor- 
poration, with 16 varieties. 


According to a recent announce- 
ment made by the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
a large part of the great Hochst dye 
works is to be shut down, owing to 
the extreme shortage of coal which 
prevails in Germany. It is not 
thought, however, that the shutdown 
will continue for any great length of 
time. The pharmaceutical and a few 
other important departments will re- 
main in uninterrupted operation. 





Announcement has been made by 
Leslie Evans & Co. that this concern, 
together with associates, has acquired 
the cotton mills of the Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company, at Marion, 
N. J., for the manufacture of print 
cloths. 





W. P. Valentine has been appoint- 
ed.to be the New York representative 
of the Newbert Color Company. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


With a capital of $25,000, the Hal- 
bro Trading Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of. New 
York to deal in oils, chemicals, dyes, 
foodstuffs, metals, textiles, etc. The 
incorporators consist of V. Halber, 
B... Brown: and: By Vit: Fines oO ices 
will be located in New York. 





Under the laws of New York the 
Color Service Corporation has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $50,- 
000, to act as chemists, druggists, 
ete, 4. Li schaeterhi ol inionvand 
A. H. Gagnon are the incorporators. 
Headquarters of the new concern will 
be in New York City. 





One of the recent problems put 
forward by the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, England, offers a prize of 
£30 for a practical method of causing 
kemps, when present in yarn or piece 
goods, to take dyestuffs equally with 
the accompanying wool. This prob- 
lem is known as “‘No. 19,” and is open 
until June 30, 1920. 


With a capital of $150,000, the 
Economy Silk Company has been in- 
corporated in New York State to deal 
in silks and textiles. The incorpo- 
rators consist of C. Mintz, B. Naum- 
burg and B. Greenbaum, and offices 
will be in New York City. 


Prof. J. B. Churchill, late professor 
of chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
technical chemical director of the 
British-American Chemical Corpora- 
tion. This concern has begun the 
successful production of sodium sal- 
icylate and lithium benzoate. 
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Recently published financial re- 
ports of the big German chemical 
companies show, as was to be expect- 
ed, a heavy falling off in profits. 
Among the adverse factors are in- 
cluded, according to these reports, 
the cessation of army _ contracts, 
shortage of coal and raw materials, 
great increases in wages, depreciation 
of foreign securities, and the prac- 
tically complete suspension of export 
trade. 





John Marshall, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
describes in American patent 1,309,- 
580, granted July 15, 1919, a process 
for preparing dinitrodiphenylamine. 
This patent has been assigned to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





At the recent annual stockholders’ 
and organization meetings of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
the retiring board of directors were 
all re-elected for the ensuing year, as 
were all the officers of the company. 





Suit for $660,000 damages is being 
brought against the Clinchfield Prod- 
ucts Corporation by the Marden, 
Orth & Hastings Corporation of New 
York. The plaintiff alleges non-de- 
livery of chemicals, including barium 
chloride and sodium sulphide. 





According to a recent report of R. 
J. Dun & Co., the number of failures 
among traders in drugs and chemicals 
in the United States during August 
was nine. In August, 1918, the num- 
ber was twenty-one, and in 1917 it 
was twenty-nine. 





The Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle describes in British patent 
129,182 a process for the manufacture 
of blue sulphur dyes by heating para- 
amido-para :1 : oxydiphenylamine, or 
its homologues and derivatives, as 
well as the corresponding indo-phe- 
nols, with non-hydroxylated para- 
nitro-amido compounds of the ben- 
zene series and alkali polysulphides. 
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SUCCESS ATTENDS CHEMICALSHOW 


Unique Features Mark Fifth National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries at Chicago This Year—New Colors on View 


ROM all that can be gleaned, up 
to the very moment of hurrying 
gaily to press, the Fifth Nation- 

al Exposition of Chemical Industries 
would seem to have been the unquali- 
fied success which the multitude of 
industries represented deserved, which 
its managers expected, and which was 
practically a certainty in the minds of 
all. It marked another great step for- 
ward in the progress of American chem- 
ical industries, and the dye and textile 
exhibits attracted the looked-for atten- 
tion and drove yet a little further home 
the message that our dye chemists will 
not be stayed or denied. 

Apparently, judging from observation 
and current comment, the one fly 
in the ointment was the comparative 
diminution of lay public attendance as 
compared to other years. This, how- 
ever, has been laid to lack of proper 
publicity on the, part of the chemists, 
and in no way indicates a lessening of 
general interest or weakness in the 
show. The fact that the event was 
held in Chicago did not appear to de- 
tract from the main features; indeed, 


it provided an aid to some owing to its 
central location and the attendant pro- 
portionate lowering of freight rates. 

It is the purpose of the REPORTER 
to print some of the dyestuff papers 
presented in a later issue, but as yet 
none of these have reached us. Dyes, 
however, played an important part. The 
subject of standardization was strongly 
brought out in the course of an address 
by W. D. Collins, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, who declared: 


“The great bulk of the regular sup- 
plies needed for analytical manufac- 
turing and educational laboratories 
could have been obtained at any time 
from American manufacturers. Ex- 
cept for a few classes, there never was 
any real superiority in the foreign sup- 
plies. Recent improvements are rapidly 
eliminating these classes. For general 
laboratory work no one now needs to 
buy foreign supplies, and to get the 
best in the world in certain lines it is 
necessary to buy products made in 
America.” 

He, however, specified several in- 
stances where the American product did 
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not come up to the rigid standard set by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, spoke of the 
general lack of uniform standards in 
the industry, and urged the importance 
of the work projected by the committee 


on reagents and apparatus of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. It would be a 
slow job, but the results would repay 
the effort, he said. 


In line with Mr. Collins’ remarks 
discussions took place among the tech- 
nical men attending the exposition and 
the need for establishing standards in 
the dye industry was emphasized. 
Without such standards, it was said, 
the unscrupulous dye producer or mer- 
chant can easily undermine the efforts 
of the honest manufacturers with the 
best interests of the industry at heart, 
and it is almost impossible to combat 
the propaganda alleging the inferiority 
of American dyes. If one manufac- 
turer sells colors that are not up to the 
mark, and under present conditions that 
is entirely possible, the odium resulting 
from the transaction affects adversely 
not only him but the entire industry. 


QUALITY OF DYES. 


A case in point offered for discussion 
was the sale and shipment to Buenos 
Ayres of a lot of dyes of very poor 
quality. Naturally, the exporter did 
not get any new business, but the Ar- 
gentine buyers were prejudiced, not 
merely against the particular seller but 
against American dyes as a whole. They 
could not be expected to know that he 
had misappropriated standard trade 
names. 


The suggestion was made that the 
American dye manufacturers should 
band together for the establishment 
and enforcement of adequate standards, 
and that the American Dyes Institute 
furnished probably the best available 
organization for this work. It would 
require time, it was said, but was re- 
garded as of vital importance. One 
leading chemist even went so far as to 
say that unless the industry should in- 
augurate such a movement it did not 
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deserve protection from the Govern- 
ment. 


PERKIN’S MAUVE ON VIEW. 


One of the most interesting of the 
dye exhibits, from a historical as well 
as a technical standpoint, was provided 
by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company. It is a long step forward 
from the first aniline dye to the collec- 
tion of American made colors presented 
at the Chemical Exposition and for 
this reason visiting chemists took the 
keenest kind of interest in the sample 
of dyeing with Perkin’s Mauve. This 
dye, which was discovered in 1856 by 
Sir William Henry Perkin, marked the 
beginning of the entire series of aniline 
colors. 

The sample on view at the exposition 
was dyed by Sir William himself, in 
1860 and presented to William J. 
Matheson in 1906. It was shown at 
the booth of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, accompanied by 
Sir William’s photograph. 


Mr. McKerrow To TELL oF ENGLISH 
CoLoRs 


H. Gardner McKerrow has returned 
from England and was present at the 
show. While there he told the press 
that he had not yet completed his re- 
port to the National Company but that 
later on he would be in a position to 
tell more of the situation abroad. With 
regard to his proposed interallied dye 
conference, described some time ago in 
the Reporter, he said that the British 
Board of Trade had acted favorably on 
the proposal, while he also understood 
that the American authorities approved 
it. He expressed the opinion that steps 
were now under way or would shortly 
be taken for the formation of such a 
conference. 


New Co tors. 


The dye exhibits at the exposition 
gave ample evidence that the confident 
attitude of American dye representa- 
tives is not altogether without basis. 
There was not so much shown in the 
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way of vat dyes, although competent 
estimates place the time required to 
develop an adequate supply of these at 
less than a year. But there were num- 
erous new colors not previously ex- 
hibited which marked the development 
of the dye industry during the last year 
and which indicated that the manufac- 
turers are going ahead rapidly. Fur- 
ther, it may be said, conservatively, 
that the quality and uniformity of vir- 
tually all the dyes which appeared again 
at this exposition have been much im- 
proved within the last twelve months, 
or since the fourth exposition in New 
York. | 

The following report on colors shown 
by exhibitors for the first time this 
year, while admittedly incomplete, will 
give some idea of the progress which 
the industry is making: | 

National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany.—What was termed the most im- 
portant of the new dyes displayed by 
this company was Alizarine Sapphire, a 
fast blue for dyeing woolens, worsteds 
and silks. Other dyes developed with- 
in the last year included several varities 
of Alphazurnine, Chrome Blue, Black 
and Green, a fastAcid Green, Phosphine 
GN and others. The company also ex- 
hibited a line of food colors that are 
new and for which the claim of abso- 
lute purity is advanced. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings.—This 
company showed for the first time a 
varied line of alizarine and chrome col- 
ors, as well as several lake scarlets. 
It also had on display several grades of 
Methylene Blue, including that for use 
in medicinal preparations. 

Frank Hemingway, Inc.—The feature 
of this display was a Victoria Blue, for 
which the claim is made that it is su- 
perior to the pre-war type, being bright- 
er and stronger. A Sulphur Maroon, 
slightly bluer and not so brilliant as 
the pre-war standard, and Tartrazine, 
are also newcomers. Commercial pro- 
duction of Fuchsamine Crystals will be 
announced by this company shortly. 

Bachmeier & CoA _ new line of 
colors for dyeing cotton and silk mixed 
stockings was shown by this concern, 
which had also developed Benzoazurine 
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during the last year. Chicago Blue was 
another new departure for it. The com- 
pany is making a bid for export busi- 
ness in small packages. 

Newport Chemical Works.—This 
company has developed a Direct Fast 
Brown, Primuline Extra, Developed 
Black SC, Benzoazurine G Extra, Fast 
Acid Violet 10B, Fast Acid Blue GG, 
Direct Fast Blue RW. Within the week 
it plans to offen Direct Fast Red F and 
Direct Fast Yellow NN. 


Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc-—The 


‘feature of this exhibit was Midland 


Blue R, a vat dye, and another vat blue. 
Para Red and Sulphur Cutch were also 
shown, their application on cotton 
goods being demonstrated with syn- 
thetic indigo produced by the Dow 
Chemical Company, for which this con- 
cern acts as agent. 

The Marietta Refining Company.— 
During the last year this company has 
developed a brilliant green for which 
it reports a large demand. 
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WHAT DELAYED THE LONG- 
WORTH BILL—POLITICS, 
OR PROPONENTS? 


“Courtesy to Moore” Invites Corre- 
spondence from Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Interests 


This publication has receiver a let- 
ter from C. B. Carter as secretary of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, to 
which is appended « postscriptorial hope 
that we will be fair enough to the dye 
consuming industries that have opposed 
the licensing plan embodied in the 
Longworth bill, to print it. The let- 
ter deals. with an editorial in the RE- 
PORTER of three weeks ago, and as we 
are always glad to oblige, here it is: 


“Philadelphia, Sept. 19, 1919. 
“Editor, AMERICAN DyestuFF REeE- 
PORTER :— 

“In your editorial entitled “Courtesy 
to Moore’ in your issue of September 
8th, 1919, you say: 

“*When the dye tariff bill was intro- 
duced last May, it was generally agreed 
that one of the prime requisites to its 
effectiveness was speed, and partly in 
recognition of this and partly out of 
courtesy to the dye people, speed was 
what was promised.’ 

“In this statement you overlook the 
important fact that the original Long- 
worth bill introduced in May did not 
include the licensing restrictions con- 
tained in the amended form of the bill, 
which was later substituted for the orig- 
inal bill introduced last May. It was 
the later injection of the objectionable 
licensing features that has caused all 
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the delay, for which delay the respon- 
sibility rests with the proponents of 
licensing. If the dye interests had been 
content with the same kind of protec- 
tion accorded other industries, and more 
liberal in’ degree than American dye 
manufacturers had previously asserted 
would be ample, the bill would undoubt- 
edly have been passed by both Houses 
of Congress, many weeks ago. 
“Very truly yours, 
“CAB MC ARTER, 

“Secretary, National Association of 

Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 

turers.” 


It is always gratifying to receive from 
our friends any evidences of interest, 
particularly when they take the form 
of communications designed to correct 
or amplify such editorial lapses as we 
may, from time to time, be guilty of. 
In the present instance, however, those 
responsible for the policy and statements 
of the Reporter do not feel that they 
have been detected in the act of over- 
Jooking important factors in the case 
of the Longworth bill vs. Politics. 

The time which has elapsed since the 
introduction of the original bill may be 
divided, like Gaul, into three parts, or 
in this connection, periods. The first 
period covers the :nterval of discussions 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee over “H.R. 2706”—the original 
bill—without the licensing feature. The 
second includes the time consumed in 
hearings on the amended bills, “H.R. 
6495,” and “H.R. 8078,” with the licens- 
ing feature. The third is that period 
of complete blankness from the termina- 
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tion of the second series of discussions 
up to the present time, while Mr. 
Moore was engaged in campaigning in 
Philadelphia to secure the Mayoralty 
nomination. 

During the first two periods referred 
to, the Reporter published—as our 
readers can testify—any quantity of 
remarks aimed at the situation as it 
then existed. The editorial commented 
upon by Mr. Carter made no pretense 
of dealing with the entire epoch of these 
periods, but only in a general way with 
the third period, and specifically with 
the reason for its existence—Mr. 
Moore's campaign; that is to say— 
politics. The thought behind the entire 
burst of eloquence may be summed up 
in the following additional quotation 
from it, which provides a far truer 
index of its purposes than the one se- 
lected by Mr. Carter: “There is no real 
harm in it (the Congressional custom 
of postponing measures to await the 
reappearance of an interested Member) 
except that in the present instance it 
provides us with the spectacle of an 
important national issue being held up 
by the personal business of one man.” 
Politics was what took Mr. Moore 
away from his duties in Congress, caus- 
ing another month’s delay, and thus it 
may be seen that for the particular 
delay under discussion in the particu- 


lar editorial quoted, politics was indi-- 


rectly responsible. 

Moreover, we still maintain that polli- 
tics, among many other things, was 
likewise directly responsible for much 
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of the delay. But that is neither here 
nor there. Mr. Carter lays the responsi- 
bility upon the proponents of licensing, 
and this, to us, seems little short of 
absurd. When arguments for or 
against the Longworth bill are spoken 
of these days, arguments for or against 
the licensing plan are generally under- 
stood to be what is meant, for the 
licensing “‘claws” is the Longworth bill; 
it is the claws and teeth and the heart 
of the measure, as well as the principle 
bone of contention, for without it the 
Longworth bill would be immediately 
relieved of all opposition, true enough, 
but likewise of all its power for real 
good as well. 

Technically, the First Continental 
Congress was responsible for the Revo- 
lutionary War by signing the Declara- 
tion of Inedpendence and injecting it 
into British politics. But in reality, a 
warped and narrow policy of colonial 
government, imposed by a man who 
spoke English with a broad German 
accent, was the truly responsible factor. 

No, we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the responsibility for delay 
should be placed upon the proponents 
of licensing. 


The Standard Chemical Company, 
of Bayonne, N. J., has almost com- 
pleted an enlargement to its works, 
and it is stated by officials of the 
concern that within a month the out- 
put of the plant will be triple its pres- 
ent capacity. 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST 
BE? 


“Nothing herein contained shall au- 
thorize the commission to refuse a li- 
cense to a manufacturer, person or 
agent to import for actual use by the 
manufacturer a foreign dye when such 
domestic dye of equal quality is not 
immediately available for his use.” 


Some of our readers will recognize 
these words at once; others will have 
no difficulty in naming their source. 
They are from Section 503 (c) of H.R. 
8078—the Longworth bill. As the pres- 
ent issue of the REporTER is being put 
together, the second round of its strug- 
gle in Congress is just drawing to a 
close to the accompaniment of much 
rhetorical bloodshed, pulling of hair and 
gnashing of teeth. It is indeed a stir- 
ring moment for all hands concerned. 


By the time the reader has received 
his copy, the result is quite likely to be 
known. The tariff part of the bill will 
without question “carry on,” and our 
hope and belief is that the licensing fea- 
ture will come successfully through as 
well. If not, it will be a pity. 


There may be alterations to the li- 
censing clause. To our way of think- 
ing, the logical changes might well be 
as follows: 

(1) The addition of a specific and 
adequate penalty for violation of the 
provision quoted above. A fine of any 
sum up to $5,000, and imprisonment for 
any period up to one year, or both, may 
be meted out to those who import dyes 
in defiance of the proposed commis- 
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sion’s rulings; this same degree of pun- 
ishment for commissioners who betray 
their trust would seem to be about right 
and serve to keep everyone in order. 


(2) If certain factors in the textile 
and dye consuming industries still fear 
injustices despite the words included in 
Section 503 (c), accompanied by the 
addition of a rigorous penalty, then let 
the measure be amended to do away 
with the licensing commission altogether 
and allow the Tariff Commission to ad- 
minister the law. This suggestion, from 
Representative Claude Kitchin last 
Thursday, ought surely, if adopted, to 
remove the last doubt in the minds of 
anyone but an out-and-out German sym- 
pathizer. 


If the licensing plan gets through, 
mutilated or not, there is still the Sen- 
ate, where the Hon. Bois Penrose can 
be counted upon to make all the trouble 
for it that he possibly can. Unfor- 
tunately, the Dye Advisory Committee 
has managed to furnish the Teutonically 
inclined with something in the way of 
ammunition, and this has been and will 
continue to be used for what it is worth 
—which is, intrinsically, nothing, but 
for purposes of debate and obstruction, 
is of more or less moment. 


But the Reporter holds no brief for 
the Dye Advisory or any other Com- 
mittee when it so conducts itself as to 
give cause for complaint on the ground 
of unfairness in its treatment of dye 
consumers. Some of these have no 
doubt had real grievances, and we stand 
unqualifiedly for as rigid a suppression 
of this sort of malpractice as for un- 
just and alien-kindled attacks upon the 
licensing system. 

The real argument against the latter 
has been that while it was sound in 
theory it would prove weak and unjust 
in operation, owing, if you please, to 
very human weaknesses and failings on 
the part of the textile appointees. — 


Very well, then, alter the wording 
until the strict theory is preserved and 
its administrators are effectively pre- 
vented, by means of a recall, fine or 
whatnot, from using it to harass and 
injure competitors. Or, if none of 
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these can be trusted to remain honest 
while in office, then let the Tariff Com- 
mission, advised by Dr. Grinnell Jones 
and Dr. Charles H. Herty, handle the 
licensing. These men are entirely in- 
corruptible, we assure you, and can in- 
deed be depended upon to spare all con- 
sumers either annoyance, delays or un- 
just discrimination. 


It is easily possible to arrange the 
Longworth measure so as to insure jus- 
tice while at the same time protecting 
the dye industry in the only real way in 
which it can be protected, and he who 
to-day wilfully opposes the theory of 
this bill displays either an amazing ig- 
norance of the vital needs of “all of 
U.S.,” or else a trend of thought which 
would, a year ago, have insured his 
arrest and speedy membership in the 
Internment Club. 

But we need not be too apprehen- 
sive. No matter which way the cat 
jumps there is, in the future of the 
American dye industry, a national need 
which cannot for long remain ignored. 
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TWO NEW COLORS MARKETED 
BY NATIONAL 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the pro- 
duction of two new dyes, known as 
Erie Yellow Y and Wool CB. 

Erie Yellow Y is a direct color 
practically identical with the pre-war 
type, Chrysophenine, and fills a big 
gap in the line of direct colors. It is 
of value not only as a cotton color, 
but also as a color for wool and union 
goods. 

Wool Blue CB is identical with 
the pre-war color Azo Wool Blue C, 
and similar to Azo Acid Blue B. It is 
of special value in the dyeing of 
worsted goods with silk effects, as it 
leaves silk white when dyed with 
Glauber’s Salts and acetic acid. This 
is the first bright blue of a reddish 
shade manufactured by the National. 
It will also find extensive use on yarns 
and ladies’ dress goods. 
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“FINAL BUT PROMPT ACTION” 
IS RIGHT! 

Marked Coldness Now Exists Be- 
tween Dye Chemists and Bellevue- 
Stratford Laundry Management 

It is doubtful whether any of the 
most gifted farceurs of the day could 


have devised a more engaging or 
piquant situation than one which de- 
veloped at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia during the “Peace Meet- 
ing’ of the American Chemical Society 
held there early this month. 


Partly because the growth of the 


American dye industry is still one of © 


the livest topics of the times, and part- 
ly because the Society only last year 
took official recognition of its growing 
importance by organizing a separate de- 
partment composed exclusively of mem- 
bers who are directly concerned with 
the manufacturing end of the industry, 
the deliberations of the Dye Section 
was one of the real high-lights of the 
convention, and brought together be- 
neath the Broad Street hostelry’s hospi- 
table roof one of the strongest gather- 
ings of color chemists of the year. 


Here, if you please, were a large 
number of gentlemen standing foremost 
in what is admittedly one of the most 
highly technical professions known to 
man; they were exponents of a new 
guild of that profession which, in the 
minds of a majority of the general pub- 
lic, is still more or less on trial; they 
were men whose senses have been 
drilled, by the multitude of harrying 
trials and tribulations inseparable from 
the establishment of such an industry 
under such conditions, into an abnormal 
alertness in detecting anything faintly 
resembling a slur upon the fruits of 
their efforts—the same producing an 
effect upon them identical with that of 
the proverbial red rag upon the equally 
proverbial bull—and, as a fitting climax 
to this list of casus belli, they were on 
active duty at the time; they had come 
there to publicly discuss methods of 
fighting obstacles to the realization of 
their fondest hopes and were by way 
of being supercharged with that fervor 
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of loyalty to The Cause which belongs 
only to your true fanatic. 

Imagine, then, their feeling when the 
hotel laundry sent back to them their 
collars, shirts and—and—oh, you know 
what we’re referring to—in bundles to 
each of which was neatly pinned a bill 
bearing the notice: 

“Owing to dyes now being used, we 
will not assume any responsibility in the 
laundering of guests’ apparel.” 

Well, wouldn’t it have made you sore? 

Therein one may find a situation rich 
in dramatic intensity and fraught with 
vast possibilities. Consider for a mo- 
ment the perversity and uncharitable- 
ness of the light-minded genius control- 
ling the destinies of those who owned 
the hotel laundry concession! It was 
the one spot in this entire country and 
the one week of all the year when a 
notice of that kind would be best cal- 
culated to attract attention which would 
be, to say the very least, of.an extreme- 
ly unfavorable character. The lack of 
forethought which permitted a daily 
routine to bring such a notice to the 
attention of that particular set of guests, 
constituted a tactical error of monu- 
mental proportions. It was the faux pas 
indefensible; the unpardonable sin, and 
it might easily have been accounted jus- 
tification for reprisals of almost any de- 
scription. 

Fortunately — or unfortunately !— . 
none of the chemists was armed. And 
furthermore, being gentlemen by breed- 
ing and scholars by training, none prob- 
ably contemplated following out the 
line of action which his first instincts 
must have suggested. Instead, they 
simply donned their collars, shirts and 
their—their other garments, and sallied 
downstairs to the next meeting of the 
Dye Section, where their suppressed 
feelings finally vented themselves in the 
following: 

RESOLUTIONS 


‘Whereas, we find at the head of the 
laundry list of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel the following notice: 

“ ‘Owing to dyes now being used, we 
will not assume any responsibility im 
the laundering of guests’ apparel.’ 
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of confidence in American dyes ex- 
pressed by the department stores. Now, 
therefore, be it : 

“Resolved, That the dye section views 
with great disapproval the expression 
of any such misleading statement as to 
the quality of American dyes. 

“Resolved, That this tentative resolu- 
tion be submitted at once to the commit- 
tee on national policy of the American 
Chemical Society for final but prompt 
action.” 

Our sentiments, exactly, and very 
neatly expressed ! 

But that is not quite all. Leaving 
the broader aspects of the case, which 
have very well been taken care of by 
the members of the Society, let us con- 
sider a corollary growing out of it. The 
editor of the Paterson (N. J.) Call 
heard of the incident, doubtless enjoyed 
it, and wound up by making it the sub- 
ject of sympathetic editorial comment. 
In the course of his remarks he says: 

“There is no doubt that American 
dyers have not, in the short period of 
time at their disposal since the importa- 
tion of German dyes was stopped by 
the war, found substitutes for all the 
dyes which were formerly imported. 
There is no question, however, that 
wonderful progress along this line has 
been made, and that if Americans will 
only be patient for a little while longer 
they will not have to complain of the 
products of American dye manufac- 
turers.” 

Again, we heartily concur. But, over- 
looking the fact that twice during his 
published comment the editor refers to 
the chemists seeking to produce dyes 
as the “dyers,’’ we nevertheless object 
to the use of the word “substitutes.” 
It is a common mistake which the lay 
press is prone to make upon occasion, 
and is the outgrowth of a war-born 
phraseology. 
~ It is no great sin, but its continued 
use is, notwithstanding, an error, and 
one which tends to foster a wrong con- 
ception of the American dye industry 
in the public mind. It is not, as we 
know only too well, “substitutes” which 
the dye manufacturers are after; it is 
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the dyes themselves, unaltered and iden- 
tical with those made by Germany. 

There has been quite a bit of loose 
talk in connection with the industry, and 
to the above instance may also be added 
the statement, seen occasionally, of 
some well-meaning booster, to the effect 
that American dyes are the equals, and 
in some cases the superiors, of the Ger- 
man products. 

No, this is not what is sought by 
those engaged in spreading favorable 
propaganda for the dye industry; nor 
can it do any good, for it is invariably 
discounted liberally wherever it ap- 
pears. The slogan of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, which is 
without a peer in the country in propa- 
ganda work, is about the best. This 
statement is in all likelihood familiar 
to most readers of THE REporRTER, but 
it will stand repetition. It is this: “Type 
for type, American dyes are the samve 
as German dyes.” 

The American public should ask noth- 
ing better for some years to come. 
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CARDING AND SPINNING COL- 
ORED STOCK 


By Witit1aAmM B. NANson 


The carding and spinning of colored 
stock is fast forcing its way into nearly 
if not quite all mills where colored 
goods are made, and as it is on the in- 
crease, is it not well for our manufac- 
turers to stop and think long and well 
on the subject, and ask themselves: 
Does it pay to color the cotton before it 
is spun, under all conditions, or card 
and spin and then color the yarn? 

I am not, in this article, going to favor 
either system, but to show the readers 
something of the methods and means 
employed for spinning filling or hosiery 
yarns from dyed stock. Yarns for 
warps are better if spun first and then 
dyed on the warp dyeing machine by 
the long chain system, and filling can 
also be dyed by this system and then 
quilled onto bobbins by the use of a long 
quiller. 

There is little doubt in the mind of 
the writer that the proper place to spin 
colored filling or hosiery yarn is on 
the mule, it makes for smoother, better 
running yarn, inasmuch as the winding 
or tension is not applied until after the 
twist is in, then again the stretching 
helps it a lot. 

Now since knitting men like to have 
as large a cop as possible it may be of 
interest to know how to produce such 
a one on mules that are made to spin 
filling only. It is very patent that we 
cannot run every spindle on a mule and 
make a cop as large again, or nearly so, 
If we attempt to make such a cop, with 
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the mule as it is, we shall spoil the work, 
because the larger circumference of 
the cop takes up just so much more yarn 
at each revolution of the spindle. Some- 
thing more is evidently called for than 
simply putting on a larger sized ratchet 
gear. 

If we run the chain up to the highest 
point in the quadrant arm, it will help 
to some extent, but only during the 
building of a portion of the cop bottom. 
As soon as the cop has outgrown its 
usual dimensions, the friction com- 
mences to get tight, and if we continue 
to run the mule so, we shall soon pull 
down all the ends. 

Then it might occur to us that if we 
set the quadrant back as far as we could 
get it, and put on a larger pinion to 
work it, we would get more chain. In 
this case it might help us a little but 
would still be insufficient for our needs 
as the cop increased in diameter. 

By combining the two methods we 
could undoubtedly make a larger cop, 
but the tension would be severe, 
especially on the nose, and with the 
slack twsit we could spoil much of the 
yarn. If the quadrant were only five 
or six inches longer we would be all 
right, as this would give more chain. I 
refer to the length of the run. The 
builders have not so made it, however, 
as it is easier to alter some other part if 
required. 

There is one way we can get all the 
chain we want. It is understood in 
mule spinning that the spindles must re- 
volve a certain number of times to take 
up and wind on the yarn as the carriage 
runs in. The number of these revolu- 
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tions depends upon the size of the sur- 
face it is wound upon. In the event of 
a cop being of an increased diameter, 
the spindle, with its attached yarn, will 
require fewer turns in order to take up 
the same length of yarn, as it is the 
length of chain given off from the wind- 
ing drum that determines the revolution 
of the spindles, and the spindles revolve 
a certain number of times for every turn 
of the winding drum upon its axis. Now 
if we could retard the number of revo- 
lutions of this drum and at the same 
time get sufficient length of chain to help 
up the revolution of the spindles, it is 
evident we shall have accomplished the 
object sought. If we could increase the 
diameter of the winding drum we would 
reduce the number of its revolutions, 
and also the revolutions of the spindles 
in like proportion. This would fulfill all 
requirements and would be just what we 
want, and this is just what we propose 
to do. We get two castings fitted so as 
to envelop the drum winding surface, 
and have the attachments secure. This 
is all. They can be applied very quickly 
and as easily removed as occasion re- 
quires and it will enable us to make as 
large a cop as we may desire. In ap- 
plying this device, do not run the nut up 
so high on the thread within the quad- 
rant arm, as on the smaller sized cops 
after doffing. 


Yarns spun from dyed cotton vary 
considerably in color and appearance 
according to their twist and drafting 
and therefore it is essential to set down 
in a book what gears and other condi- 
tions were used for a certain number 
and style of yarn and ever after to 
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strictly conform to these particulars— 
this to insure a uniform product at all 
times. At times several months may 
elapse between similar orders and it is 
always the wisest plan to be sure of our 
ground. Furthermore, it takes consid- 
erable time to figure out for all changes 
where there is much to be done and in 
the hurry and confusion of the work, 
silght mistakes are liable to occur, there- 
fore, a. record book will save much time 
as well as bad and ununiform work. 


The self-acting mule is without doubt 
the best machine for spinning colored 
cotton stock where the yarn is to be of 
a coarse number (3s to 10s) and is to 
be used for filling, for it must be re- 
membered that colored cotton stock 
should be handled and drawn as little 
as possible, as much doubling and draw- 
ing make the yarn tender and “shiney” 
and takes all the bloom off the color, 
making it look bare and poverty strick- 
en. 

A piece of cottonade, for instance, 
filled with a No. 4 condenser yarn 
(black and white mock twist) spun on 
the woolen type of mule, either with 
or without a cotton headstock, is a very 
much superior looking fabric toone filled 
with ordinary ring-spun yarn, and the 
condenser yarn is also cheaper as there 
is less waste made in making it and 
fewer operations. 

In the condenser system of spinning, 
the web of colored cotton is divided up 
as it comes from the card into a num- 
ber of individual strands, say 20 or 30 
or more, and these strands are wounds 
(as they leave the card) side by side 
upon a long flanged bobbin of the width 
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of the card, which bobbin, when full, 
is placed directly into the creel of the 
mules and spun into yarn without any 
intermediate treatment. 

_ There are three methods of drafting 
which may be used on the mules on this 
style of work: (1) drafting out on the 
“ratching,” or, “second stretch” prin- 
ciple with the rollers entirely stopped; 
(2) drafting on the “gain” or “drag” 
principle with the carriage going faster 
than the delivery of cotton from the 
rollers; and (3) drafting by rollers in 
the usual manner common to spinning. 
For reasons already giyen I do not ap- 
prove of the last system if it can be pos- 
sibly avoided. In the latter system, 
however, the yarn maybespun into slub- 
ber roving made by the preparatory 
system instead of from the long con- 
denser bobbins and this might be a con- 
venience in some cases. I have not 
room in this paper to enter into all the 
details. 

(To be continued.) 


DR. NICHOLS DENIES LICENSE 
OPPOSITION IN A. C. S. 


Dr. William H. Nichols, of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, has issued the 
following statement concerning the li- 
censing feature of the Longworth bill: 

“The assertion made in a New York 
newspaper that there was an undercur- 
rent of opposition at the meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Phil- 
adelphia to the license system is entire- 
ly without foundation. The chemists 
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of the United States are solidly aligned 
in favor of the importation of: foreign 
dyes through special license until such 
times as the dye manufacturers of the 
United States will be in a position to 
supply all the special dyes, such as the 
so-called vat dyes, which may be re- 
quired. 

“The American dye manufacturers 
undoubtedly will be able to meet this 
demand within six months. Meanwhile, 
the manufacturing chemists offer no ob- 
jection to the importation of such dyes 
as cannot immediately be furnished to 
the textile and other industries. It is 


‘significant that this report about the dye 


licensing plan should be circulated im- 
mediately after the Council of the 
American Chemical Society had con- 
cluded its proceedings, and there is no 
time until six months from now for it 
to adopt officially resolutions refuting 
this report. This looks very much like 
the working of German propaganda, 
which, although the war is over, is still 
as active as ever, and as insidious.” 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCES TWO 
NEW COLORS 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., recently announced the 
production of two new dyes, known as 
Niagara Blue G Conc. and Sulphur 
Brown 38R. 

Niagara Blue G Conc. is a direct color 
practically identical with the pre-war 
type, Benzo Azurine G. It is fairly 
fast to light, good to washing, and fast 
to organic acids. An after-treatment 
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with copper sulphate renders the shade 
somewhat greener, but materially in- 
creases its fastness to light and wash- 
ing. Because of its level dyeing prop- 
erties, good solubility and rich shade, 
Niagara Blue G Conc. will find extend- 
ed use in the dyeing of all classes of 
cotton material. 

Sulphur Brown 8R is similar in shade 
and properties to the pre-war color, 
Katigene Red Brown. It posseses a 
good fastness to light, washing and or- 
ganic acid. In shade it is reddish 
brown and can be after-treated with 
chrome, bluestone and acetic acid. The 
_after-treated shade is bluer and duller 
than the self shade. Because of its 
fastness to acid cross dyeing, this color 
is suitable for the dyeing of warps for 
such classes of material as plushes and 
union goods. 


SPRING COLOR CARD, HERE, 
INCLUDES CHANGEABLE 
EFFECTS 


The 1920 Spring Season Color Card 
of America issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States, 
Inc., a national organization conducted 
for the promotion of color information 
throughout textile and allied industries, 
is now ready for distribution to the 
trade. This new card contains 78 
colors—66 of which are woven in silk 
and 12 in worsted fabrics. 

A novel feature of the card is the 
inclusion among the silk colors of a 
group of glace or changeable effects, 
showing color combinations in light and 
dark tones. The silk colors show thir- 
teen distinct color families, many of 
which range from five to six shades 
each, and cover a wide field. The ma- 
jority of the colors are brilliant in tone 
with pinks and greens most prominent 
among the light shades. 

Browns and blues predominate among 
the subdued colors. Grays are also 
shown. 

The woolen colors include blues, 
browns, sands, grays, greens and a dark 
rose shade. This is the largest supple- 
ment card yet issued by the associa- 
tion, with fewer standards and past sea- 
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sonal colors appearing. From a com- 
mercial color angle the card is most in- 
teresting and should prove of practical 
value to many industries. 

The artistic atributes of the card are 
many, while its practical value should 
prove a distinct service. The color 
needs of the industries have been well 
taken care of from all angles. In 
short it is a color card Americans may 
well be proud of. 


WHERE TO FIND N. C. STATE 
COLLEGE TEXTILE GRAD- 
UATES 


Graduates of the textile department 
of the North Carolina State College, 
which department is the North Car- 
olina Textile School who are to-day 
filling responsible positions with a 
number of dyestuff companies, in- 
clude the following, according to a 
correspondent at that institution: 

Todd Misenheimer, formerly with 
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the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, has gone with A. Klipstein & 
Co., New York, and will travel in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

W. 'C. Dodson is in charge of the 
technical work for the Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company, Southern Branch, 
Charlotte, Nis Ciwhiler ‘Gapr; deck: 
McDougall will travel through North 
and South Carolina and other States 
for this concern. W. D. Shields is in 
the laboratory of the Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company. 

J. H. Shuford, for some time South- 
ern representative of the Berlin Ani- 
line Works, has gone with the Na- 
tonal Aniline & Cheinical Company. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture chemicals, oils, 
paints, soaps and candles, the Oselda 
Corporoation has been chartered un- 
der the laws of New York with a 
capital of $25,000. Head offices of 
the new company will be located in 
New York City, and the incorpo- 
rators consist of Charles J. Tobin, 
Henry A. Cohen and Edgar D. Cant- 
well. 





With a capital of $250,000, the 
Fermogas Corporation of New York 
has been chartered under the laws of 
that State to deal in chemicals, dyes 
and paints. The incorporators are 


RwwvVe W. NMandervoort.F, shabu 


thorneand G.BaMicBridéadi44. Base 
Phirdsstreeh). Brooklyn 2 





Plans are under way at Belfast, Ire- 
land, for the formation of an organi- 
zation to be known as the Linen In- 
dustry Research Association, Ltd., 
the objects of which, among other 
things, will be to promote research 
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and other scientific work in connec- 
tion with the Irish linen industry, in- 
cluding bleaching, finishing and the 
preparation of the goods for market, 
und to establish laboratories for car- 
rying out this work. 





With a capital of £00;000F Aire 
Marchington & Co., Ltd., have been 
incorporated in Lancashire, England, 
to carry on the business of beetlers, 
dyers and bleachers. The scene of 
the new company’s operations will be 
Droylsden, Lancashire, and shares of 
the company are offered at £1, par 
value. 





According to a recent report, the 
United Piece Dye Works, of Lodi, 
N. J., will undertake the work of con- 
verting the cartridge cloth recently 
sold by the Government to H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., and the Bush Ter- 
minal Sales Company. 





Under the law which pecame op- 
erative on September 18, Germany 
has adopted a system whereby all 
imports and exports are subject to 
individual licenses issued on behalf 
of the Minister of Economics. The 
object of the system is to secure 
suitable prices and credits and to 
prevent the influx of manufactured 
and luxury articles, and the outflow 
of needed raw materials and _ half- 
manufactured goods. 


———- 





Although rumors have consistently 
been to the effect that increases in 
dye prices in Germany would amount 
to practically 50 per cent, neverthe- 
less, these increases have not been 
uniform. The arbitrary regulation of 
prices is said to be responsible. 





To manufacture drugs, chemicals, 
dyes, etc., John Enequist, Inc., has 
been incorporated in New York 
State with’a “capital “oft” $100,000- 
Headquarters of the new company 
will be in New York City. The in- 
corporators are J. Enequist, Jr., F. M. 
Livingston and J. C. Williams. 
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THE SECOND HURDLE 


Petty Wrangling Attends Passage of Li- 
censing Portion of Longworth Bill—Amend- 
ments Materially Strengthen the Measure 


EFORE the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union there was presented, on 

September 23, H. R. 8078, the Long- 
worth dye tariff bill containing provi- 
sion for the creation of a licensing com- 
mission for the control of all imports 
of foreign colors and for the protec- 
tion and development of the American 
dye industry. This measure was pre- 
sented for discussion and debate after 
being favorably reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

On September 26 the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 156 to 119 to pass 
this bill, substantially in its original 
form, but amending it so as to provide 
that the U. S. Tariff Commission should 
administer the licensing of dye imports 
instead of the proposed licensing com- 
mission, and making it absolutely man- 
datory upon the Tariff Commission to 
grant licenses without argument or par- 
ley of any kind whenever the dye asked 
for cannot be obtained in this country. 

The victory for the Longworth forces 
in the House constitutes a vindication 
of the right and a long step forward 


toward that ultimate victory which now ' 
seems almost within the grasp of those 
who refuse to allow a narrow, petty 
vision to obscure the larger interests of 
the entire United States. 

The action of the House upon the 
Longworth bill has in no way weakened 
the protective power of the measure, 
and in the bargain has succeeded in 
eliminating the grounds for many pos- 
sible objections which might have been 
urged against it when the Senate comes 
to take it up. On the whole, the ma- 
chinery for the protection of the indus- 
try for the next two years, as provided 
for in the bill as it now stands, has been 
greatly improved in that it has been 
rendered entirely harmless to the con- 
sumers of dyes and quite as potent as 
it ever was so far as shielding dye man- 
ufacturers against German or other 
competition is concerned. 

The amendment providing for the 
substitution of the Tariff Commission 
for the proposed licensing body com- 
posed, as it would have been, of a ma- 
jority of men whose personal interests 
could not but have been a constant 
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source of temptation to veer slightly 
from the path of rigid impartiality when 
rendering decisions, is most gratifyingly 
in keeping with the ReporTEr’s platform 
of a square deal for both manufac- 
turers and consumers, and we are sure 
that it is likewise most pleasing to Mr. 
Longworth himself, whose desires and 
motives in fostering the measure we 
challenge anyone to prove otherwise 
than straightforward and wholly free 
from any taint of favoritism. 

Right here it might be well to bring 
out an extremely noticeable feature of 
the debate which took place on the 
floor of the House in connection with 
the passage of the bill. There are many 
people in this world who argue, and 
who love to argue, merely for the sake 
of making points, regardless of what- 
ever the object of the argument may 
happen to be. By this we mean the 
well-known type of individuals who are 
less concerned with seeing justice done 
and definite, businesslike results ac- 
complished than they are with the mak- 
ing of clever, “smart” repartees which 
will look well in the Congressional Rec- 
ord—or in magazines and newspapers— 
or which are successful in calling their 
auditors’ attention to their own men- 
tal agility at the expense of much time 
and effort which might better be de- 
voted to a settlement of the contro- 
versy. 

An argument or debate, we hold, re- 
sults through the endeavors of two or 
more people with varying views on any 
given subject to ascertain the real truth. 
Any argument which has not truth- 
seeking as its object is utterly futile 
and a pitiful spectacle indeed. It is 
condoned in children, but when indulged 
in by adult male beings it becomes a 
performance which, were it not so sad, 
would be downright ludicrous. More- 
over, in the case of Congressional Rep- 
resentatives it is wickedly wasteful, for 
it frequently uses up hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of time which belongs to 
the public good and for which the 
public is paying handsomely. 

We suppose it must be the way of 
legislators, and quite likely all is fair 
in love, war and politics; nevertheless, 
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the debate on the licensing feature of 
the Longworth bill was marred by many 
instances of this sort of extravagance 
and time-wasting when opponents of 
the plan, including J. Hampton Moore 
and others, repeatedly tried to obscure 
and fog the main issue in the minds 
of the assembled Solons by adroit ver- 
bal gymnastics and purely obstruction- 
istic diversions. 


None of this, however, served to 
turn Mr. Longworth from the subject 
under discussion; he was fully equal to 
the best which the opposition had to 
offer in the way of rhetorical assaults, 
both direct and indirect. With true 
bulldog tenacity he held-fast to the 
thread of his argument through thick 
and thin, and with clock-like regularity 
brought the discussion back into -its 
prescribed channel despite all attempts 
of his adversaries to draw it aside 
whenever they were temporarily at a 
loss. And as this occurred a number 
of times, he was kept tolerably busy. 


As a guide to the uninitiated we here- 
with reproduce a portion of a debate 
between Messrs. Moore and Long- 
worth which, although by no means an 
accurate cross-section of the whole, and 
not concerning the most vital issues 
involved, may, nevertheless, prove en- 
joyable to those interested. Mr. Moore 


‘has just expressed the view that a li- 


censing commission, as originally pro- 
vided for, would result in the maintain- 
ing of ruinously high prices to dye 
consumers: 


Mr. Longworth.—Does the gentle- 
man believe that it is within the bounds 
of possibility that a commission of con- 
sumers of dyes would attempt to hold 
any dye as high as $10 a pound, or at 
any such figure? 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—I was 
using hypothetical figures, although I 
did in my original remarks just prior 
to the question by the gentleman from 
Ohio, say that I have been informed 
that a certain indigo blue was being held 
at 75 cents a pound, whereas it could be 
secured abroad at 13 cents a pound. 
You can apply the proportions to high- 
er grades. 
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Mr. Longworth.—The gentleman has 
not answered my question, which is, 
Does the gentleman believe that this 
would be a commission whose interest 
it would be to uphold the price of dyes, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, under the 
circumstances the majority of the com- 
mission would consist of dye users and 
not dye makers? 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—I an- 
swer the gentleman in this way to best 
understand the question. It happened 
coming down on the train from Phila- 
delphia this morning that a gentleman 
talked with me about another matter, 
not dyestuffs. He was very much con- 
cerned fecause he had purchased about 
$15,000 worth of a certain raw material 
in England and wanted to dispose of it 
here. Jie had been told that he would 
have to come to Washington to get a 
license, and he presumed that he would 
have to go to the State Department to 
do that. I told him I thought that was 
so; that the War Trade Board, one of 
“the floating kidneys” of the war ad- 
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ministration, had been transferred to 
the State Department. When I asked 
him about the material, it developed 
that it was a drug the output of which 
is controlled by three large concerns in 
the United States, which obtain -for it 
$9 an ounce, duty paid. I was informed 
it could be brought in from England, 
duty paid, at $7 an ounce. It appeared 
that the American concerns were inter- 
ested + th. Iministration here under 
War ‘irae oa.u conditions, and that 
they also hed an agent in England. But 
the independent buyer was expected to 
cbtain a license to get his goods into 
this country from those who thus “com- 
missioned” the output. That is sub- 
stantially the situation with regard io 
dyestuffs. 

My. Longworth.—The gentleman has 
not answered my question. Does ithe 
gentleman believe that any commission 
formed under this act, where six are 
consumers of dyes and only four manu- 
facturers—that there would be a tend- 
ency in that commission to unduly en- 
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hance the price of dyes, if it had the 
powers? 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—It is 
possible. 

Mr. Longworth.—Does the gentleman 
think that would be the tendency, to 
raise the price of dyes? 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—Let me 
ask the gentleman this—3 of 11 mem- 
bers of the commission are to come 
from the American Dyes Institute. How 
many members are there in the insti- 
tute? — 

Mr. Longworth.—Fifty. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—Fifty 
members, and they have 3 out of the 
11 members on this commission. I 
want the gentleman to hold that for a 
moment. 

Mr. Longworth.—I am holding it. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—Let me 
ask the gentleman if the American Dyes 
Institute is not made up of men inter- 
ested only in the manufacture of dyes? 

Mr. Longworth.—Surely. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—And 
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they are to get three members on this 
commission ? 
Mr. Longworth.—Yes. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—Is the 
gentleman familiar with the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers? 

Mr. Longworth.—I know that. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—They. 
have seven or eight hundred members, 
every one of them users of dyes who 
must purchase from the fifty members 
of the American Dyes Institute, ana 
their business amounts to three-quarters 
of a billion dollars at least. . 

Mr. Longworth.—But the gentleman 
is begging the question. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. ares 
must buy from the members of the com- 
mission who are authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to say whether they shall get 
dyestuffs or not, and at what price, and 
in what quantity. 

Mr. Longworth.—But the gentleman 
has not answered my question yet. The 
vote is six to four— 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—Does 
the gentleman know whether the Car- 
pet Association of America is on this 
commission ? 

Mr. Longworth.—It makes no differ- 
ence— 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—If the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers is not rep- 
resented on this commission— 

Mr. Longworth—No. But the dye 
users have six out of ten votes. Is it 
to the interest of the dye users gener- 
ally to make the price of dyes as high 
as possible? 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—lIt is 
not to the interest of the dye manufac- 
turers to fix the price as high as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Longworth.—Is it to the inter- 
est of the dye users to have— 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania.—It is 
not to the interest of the dye user to 
make the price as high as possible, no. 

Mr. Longworth.—That is the only 
question I asked. 

Well, there is no use in talking, Mr. 
Moore fought the good fight, no matter 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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A LONG STEP IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


The passage of the Longworth bill 
by the House of Representatives marks 
the end of a very important chapter 
in the story of protection for the 
American dyestuff industry. Similar 
action by the Senate and the signature 
of the President are the only necessary 
factors remaining before this measure 
is converted into law. 

The general features of the bill it- 
self are already well known to our 
readers, and the one important amend- 
ment adopted by the House, wherein 
the licensing powers become vested in 
the United States Tariff Commission 
rather than in a specially appointed 
mixed committee of dyestuff manufac- 
turers and consumers is treated of else- 
where in this issue. 

This particular amendment, to our 
mind, is a decided step in the right di- 
rection. It obviates one of the chief 
objections which has been raised by 
dyestuff manufacturers, importers and 
consumers—that any application for the 
import of foreign dyestuffs would have 
to be made to a board composed, in 
part, of competitors. The question has 
been raised whether or not the Tariff 
Commission is invested by law with the 
necessary powers to exercise the func- 
tions which the present amendment 
would delegate to it. Whether or not 
this may prove to be the case after 
mature investigation by the Department 
of Justice, it is our opinion that a still 
further amendment to the proposed bill, 
which would vest the licensing powers 
not in the Tariff Commission but in a 
separate governmental body to be cre- 
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ated for this purpose, would have still 
further obvious advantages. 


While there is no doubt that the 
Tariff Commission would exercise the 
licensing powers in an eminently fair 
and equitable manner and that its per- 
sonnel, as at present constituted, in- 
cludes men who have made a very care- 
ful study of the dyestuff situation and 
who are exceedingly well qualified to 
pass upon licensing questions, there are, 
to our mind, two difficulties which 
would militate against the efficient ex- 
ercise of these functions by this body. 

The first and foremost reason is that 
the Tariff Commission, by its very na- 
ture, is required to devote its attention 
to so wide and varied a number of sub- 
jects that it could hardly be expected 
to give the percentage of its time to 
the consideration of applications for the 
importation of dyestuffs which the im- 
portance of these applications to the 
consuming interests of the country 
would warrant. 


The second reason is, that the nu- 
merical size of the body would render 
it somewhat unwieldy for the purposes 
of granting licenses, one of the very 
chief considerations of which must be 
speed. 


Our own suggestion for the consti- 
tution of a body to exercise the licens- 
ing features of the proposed law would 
be a commission of certainly not more 
than five, and preferably of three, mem- 
bers appointed by the President and 
serving with salaries sufficiently large 
to insure the securement of big-calibre 
and incorruptible men. These commis~ 
sioners should devote their entire time 
to questions concerned with the grant- 
ing of import licenses. They should 
meet at regularly designated intervals 
—not less than once a week, and pref- 
erably more often—at which sittings 
oral arguments could be heard in sup- 
port of previously submitted written ap- 
plications. They ought also to adopt 
a systematic time schedule, as is now 
being done in England—that is to say, 
if an application is received on or be- 
fore a certain Tuesday the answer 
thereto, either Yes or No, will be hand- 
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ed down not later than the Tuesday 
following. This particular time limit 
may, of course, be too short, but some- 
thing definite in the way of such a 
limit should be set by the commission. 
This would obviate the very common 
complaint now being heard, that “red 
tape,” favoritism, politics, or whatnot, 
so delay applications for import li- 
censes that the applicant is seriously 


harmed by these delays before an an- 
swer to his application is received. 

The personnel of this commission 
should be entirely non-partisan; that is 
to say, it should not include among its 
membership any person who has con- 
nections of any character with any 
dyestuff consuming, importing or man- 
ufacturing interests. It would be per- 
fectly possible to find men of high 
calibre and technically well versed in 
the dyestuff situation who could answer 
to these requirements. 

It is the hope of the REporTER that 
an amendment similar to the one out- 
lined above may be adopted while the 
Longworth measure is under consid- 
eration in the Senate. It must be borne 
in mind that the function of a licensing 
board is just as much to expedite the 
importation of products needed by our 
consumers and not obtainable here as 
it is to prevent the importation of need- 
less competing products. This being 
the case, it is obvious at once that the 
smaller the board and the more restrict- 
ed its duties, the quicker and more effi- 
ciently it can act. 
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THE SECOND HURDLE 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


what the outcome happened to be, but 
the greatest credit belongs to Mr. Long- 
worth for the manner in which he de- 
fended the interests of the industry 
from the opening day of the debate un= 
til the last. | 

Space forbids our going any further 
into the action of Congress in this is- 
sue, but there is yet so much to be said 
that it is our purpose to conclude the 
present article next week, for we do 
not feel justified in robbing our readers | 
of many aspects of the debate which 
the daily newspapers, naturally enough, 
found it inexpedient to give. 

The bill, of course, must yet face 
the Senate, where Mr. Penrose will go 
gunning for it, but the ReporTER feels’ 
that it has gained much in the way of 
strength from its contact with the 
House, and that the majority of. our 


Congressmen, as the yeas and nays. 
showed, were fully disposed to recog- 
nize the great national need underly- 
ing its promulgation. As the result of 
Mr. Longworth’s able work, the licens- 
ing measure has now glided gracefully 
over the second hurdle in its game race 
against hide-bound conservatism—and 
worse !—and it would seem to have 
gathered a momentum which ought to 


take it safely past the obstacles which 


still lie ahead of it. 
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CARDING AND SPINNING COL- 
ORED STOCK 


By William B. Nanson 
Part: II. 


RING FRAMES FOR COLORED CoTTON 


A ring frame of say 300 spindles 2% 
inches gauge, 6 inches lift, should pro- 
duce about 1,200 pounds of No. 8s yarn 
or 700 pounds of No. 12s in one week 
of 54 hours. 


In the ring frame the bobbins are 
driven by the spindle, and the traveler 
by the thread, the traveler also varying 
in speed in proportion to the different 
diameters of the bobbin, so as to regu- 
late the velocity of its acting circum- 
ference to the uniform delivery of the 
rollers. But the thread spun has suff- 
cient strength of itself to bear the drag 
of the traveler, and therefore no mech- 
anism is required to regulate its motion. 
The velocity of the traveler is retarded 
by friction, which can be regulated to 
any degree that may be required by 
means of heavier or lighter travelers; 
and being thus retarded, the thread, by 
the motion of the bobbin, drags the 
traveler after it with a velocity equal 
to the difference between the motion of 
the bobbin and the surface motion of the 
front roller, or the length of thread de- 
livered from the front roller. From 
the foregoing it will be seen that the 
traveler is the actual twist given, and 
that as the traveler also varies in speed 
in proportion to the different diameters 
of the bobbin, some amount of irregu- 
larity in twist is the result. 

Travelers in use on colored work do 
not last so long as on white, so that we 
must be on the lookout, instructing 
spinners to keep only good ones run- 


ning. A spinner educated to the means 


of detecting bad travelers while run- 
ning will have no difficulty with her 
work on that score, as they are very 
easily singled out from the sound ones. 
There is more tension on colored yarn 
with the same size travelers, and it is 
well to keep this constantly in mind in 
changing frames from white to colored 
stock as often happens. It is the pres- 
ence of the dye which gives the thread 
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more resistance in passing the traveler. 
A periodical examination of the trav- 
elers should be made by some one who 
can locate bad ones if the spinner is 
not ¢tapable of doing so. Bad travelers 
should be removed and their places sup- 
plied with new ones. There is abso- 
lutely no economy whatever in running 
a worn traveler. Such a method will 
be found to work very well, as this 
measure will keep the rings abundantly 
supplied with perfect travelers. Re- 
newing the entire lot of travelers on a 
frame every month, or at regular fre- 
quent intervals, is practised in some 
mills; this is also az excellent plan; but 
as some travelers wear longer than oth- 
ers, the plan suggested above will be 
found to give good satisfaction; and 
where the spinner can be relied upon to 
give close attention to this matter, and 
by showing her it is to her own interes 
to do so, it will in most cases be suffi- 
cient ; it leaves nothing to be desired. 
The objection to the wholesale re- 
moval of travelers is on the score of 
economy ; and further, if spinners know 
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renewal is made at stated intervals they 
are apt to let the bad ones remain on 
until the regular time to take them off; 
besides, there is the loss of time in stop- 
ping the frames for their removal. 
Never oil a traveler or ring. If it fails 
to run good, look for some unbalanced 
part; perhaps the ring is loose or is not 
set level. The traveler may not fit the 
ring properly, both the traveler and the 
ring may be worn or there may be de- 
flections from its normal course which 
will increase the tension and continually 
‘break down the thread, as in case the 
spindle is not in the center of the ring, 
or the guide wire properly adjusted. 
All these and many more little things 
may cause the end to keep breaking, 
giving one the impression the traveler 
is at fault. 


On account of the character of col- 
ored work, we are not so apt to observe 
defects in the yarn, even when we are 
watching it run. Foar.some reason our 
ideas are not so clear in regard to cer- 
tain matters which are occurring. If 
the yarn were white we could under- 
stand the remedy at once, but on col- 
ored yarn we seem to be groping in the 
dark as it were, especially if the color 
is very dark. Our conception is slow, 
and our efforts in the direction of rem- 
edies somewhat tardy. For instance, in 
the setting of the rolls, we cannot per- 
ceive as easily just how the work is 
running, particularly if the light is 
rather deficient, which is frequently the 
case in colored mills, as the machinery 
is not set so as to afford the most light. 
With the darkness and the nature of 
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the work combined we do not receive as 
correct an impression as if we were in a 
well-lighted room and on white work. 

A given position of the rolls will not 
suit best for long at a time, especially if 
much changing is a necessary part of 
the work, or where great modifications 
in the character of the cotton are noted. 
Still a spinner cannot rest his rollers 
every time he makes a change in his 
yarn, or where a new feature of the 
roving is observed. Defects such as 
these are a necessary consequence of 
this kind of work. If these changes oc- 
curred at rare intervals, some attention 
could be given to the matter with consid- 
erable advantage to the work. But 
where frequent change is the rule, such 
alterations are not expected. It would 
be advisable to keep certain frames for 
certain yarns, as in this way we could 
minimize the evil; at the same time, in 
relation to the rollers, we must remem- 
ber that the colored yarn requires a 
wider separation of the rollers than 
would be required for white work, for 
when the fibers of dyed stock are 
pressed together they pull apart less 
easily than white. 

In a great many mills there is more 
or less trouble with the drawing of the 
roving, owing to some difficulties or lack 
of attention in the dyehouse. Too much 
dye used, cotton insufficiently dried, too 
much oil or soap on the fibers, such are 
a few of the many things to provide 
a spinner with object lessons in dis- 
comfort. It requires but very little 
dampness in the cotton to augment the 
resistance in drawing so that much bad 
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work will follow. In some mills the 
work is run much coarser than the ma- 
chines were built to handle. The weight 
used in the drawing of the roving be- 
ing too light, imperfect and irregular 
work is the result. In such cases we 
may have to set the rollers somewhat 
wider to assist us over the difficulty. 
Increasing the size of the front roll by 
adding one or more layers of flannel 
would be of considerable service to us 
by giving a firmer grip to the cotton 
through a larger contact surface, thus 
answering in the place of more weight. 


Then there are occasions when the 
cotton will come to the spinner more or 
less burnt or tendered. It is at such 
times that he will have his highest abili- 
ties called upon. There is no life or 
vitality remaining in the fiber, and the 
ends will not stay up. The yarn is ex- 
tremely tender or rotten and has no 
strength. It will be found that such 
roving has been doctored up by the 
carder in order to get it along, all of 
which has not improved its condition for 
spinning. More twist has been put in, 
which has the effect of still further di- 
minishing the strength of the fibers. 
The roving may be soft wound or the 
reverse. If too soft, it breaks out fre- 
quently; if wound too tight it has in- 
_ jured the fibers by so doing. The rov- 
ing will be found very irregular and un- 
even, as such cotton is difficult to card, 
and will cause trouble all the way 
through the card room, so that by the 
time it reaches the spinner it is in a most 
satisfactory state for making waste, and 
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is not fit for much else. However, since 
it has come so far, we shall make it as 
good as possible, and pass it up to the 
weaver. It will be advisable to make 
the work a little heavier, in order to al- 
low for any subsequent loss; at the same 
time putting in a little more twist. Ow- 
ing to the irregular state of the roving, 


some places being much heavier than 


others, it will be too much. In places 
much thinner than the standard, the 
twist will be insufficient and the end 
will break down. This cannot be avoid- 
ed. It will be well to put on a lighter 
traveler; this will put less strain on the 
yarn and save many ends. If possible to 
reduce the speed at such a time we may 
find it will be true economy. It will re- 
duce the strain on the yarn to a great 
extent, and that is the object most 
sought after. The yarn must be 
handled with great carefulness, other- 
wise much of it will go back into waste. 
At the best it will not be very desirable 
stuff. It is in roving, and the spinner 
must use his best endeavors to make 
something out of it that looks like yarn, 
however far short he may be of the ob- 
ject. If the yarn is for filling the wool- 
en type of mule will spin it far better 
than the ring frame.—Cotton. 


(To be concluded.) 


The S. B. Penrick Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., of Marion, N. C., has reg- 
istered in New Jersey to conduct 
business as chemists, druggists and 
manufacturers of chemicals. Offices 
will be in Jersey City. 
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WAR TRADE BOARD TO ALLO- 
CATE VAT DYES 


The War Trade Board Section in the 
State Department is preparing to issue 
to importers of dyes copies of vat dye 
allocation certificates explaining the li- 
censes for importation of the German 
vat dyes that are to be used hereafter. 
The importer will be required to state 
the amount of dyes he requires for 
consumption in his plant during the six 
months’ period, October 1, 1919, to 
April 1, 1920. The War Trade Board 
Section is prepared to issue licenses for 
the importation of the vat dyes in ac- 


cordance with the regulations that have 


been adopted by the Board. 


All vat dye allocation certificates are 
issued by the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion on the express condition that the 
manufacturers to whom they have been 
issued shall file with the War Trade 
Board Section, on the dates specified, 
statements as follows: 


On or before January 1, 1920, a 
sworn statement showing that the dyes 
covered by said certificates have been 
actually delivered to said manufactur- 
ers, or the reasons why such delivery 
has not been made. 


On or before. April 1, 1920, a sworn 
statement showing, respectively, the 
amounts of said dyes which have been 
actually consumed during the above- 
mentioned six months’ period, and the 
amounts thereof remaining in the 
hands of said manufacturer on said 
date. 


The acceptance of a vat dye alloca- 
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tion certificate will be held to constitute 
an agreement by the manufacturer to 
whom the certificate has been issued to 
file with the War Trade Board Section 
the statements described. 


Licenses for the importation of Ger- 
man vat dyes will be issued only when 
the applications for import licenses are 
accompanied by vat dye allocation cer- 
tificates issued by the War Trade Board 
Section. 

If the application for import license 
is to be made by an importer or anv 
person other than the person to whom 
the certificate has been issued, the 
holder of the certificate must assign 
the same to the applicant for the im- 
port license by executing the authoriza- 
tion appended to the certificate. The 
assignment of such a certificate will be 
permitted only on the express condi- 
tion that the assignee shall file with the 
War Trade Board Section the sworn 
statements required and the acceptance 
of the assignment will be held to con- 
stitute an agreement by the assignee to 
file the sworn statement with the War 
Trade Board Section. 

A separate application for an import 
license must be filed for each separate 
dye desired to be imported. 


With respect to all applications for 
import licenses filed pursuant to the 
regulations, the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion has waived the requirement that 
such applications must be accompanied 
by the supplemental information sheets 
heretofore prescribed to be used in con- 
nection with the importation of dyes. 
(See W. T. B. R. 825, issued August 
5, 1919.) 

The War Trade Board Section an- 
nounces that negotiations have been in- 
stituted with a view to securing Ger- 
man dyes at prices similar to those con- 
templated in Annex VI of Part VII of 
the treaty of peace with Germany. In- 
tending importers will be advised 
promptly of such arrangements as may 
result from these negotiations, and of 
the methods whereby holders of allo- 
cation certificates may avail themselves 
of the pending arrangements. 
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A METHOD FOR THE PURIFI- 
CATION OF CERTAIN AZO 
DYES 


By Herbert A. Lubs 


‘In the preparation of the direct cot- 
ton dyes of the benzidine group, the 
dye is usually precipitated from the so- 
lution by means of sodium chloride. 
The method is also used in the case of 
certain acid wool dyes. As a result 
of this procedure, commercial specimens 
of such dyes contain varying amounts 
of inert organic material. For certain 
pharmacological investigations it was 
desired to obtain a dye of this sort as 
free from salt as possible. 

The method was originally developed 
for the purification of brilliant Congo 
R. In order to test the general appli- 
cability of the method, Congo red, bril- 
liant orange R, cotton dyes, and azoru- 
bin, an acid wool color, were investi- 
gated. 

Because of the simplicity of the 


method as developed and its possible © 


use to those who wish to prepare dyes 
of this type free from inorganic and 
certain organic impurities, a brief de- 
scription of the procedure used is given. 


PURIFICATION OF DyES 


Fifty grams of crude brilliant Congo 
R, No. 370,* are dissolved in 100 cc. 
of distilled water and filtered. The so- 
lution is heated to boiling and solid 
sodium acetate added until the dye is 
practically completely precipitated. 
This requires about 350 g. of the solid 
sodium acetate. The precipitate is 
sucked as dry as possible on a Buchner 
funnel, and then boiled with 250 cc. of 
95 per cent alcohol. The suspended 
dye is then removed from the alcohol 
by filtration. The digestion with alco- 
hol is repeated several times. A com- 
paratively small amount of dye is dis- 
solved by the alcohol. 

One gram of crude dried material 
gave 32.7 per cent sulfated ash. 





.*The number refers to Schultz, ‘Far- 
benstofftabellen,’ Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1914. 
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One gram of purified dried material 
gave 25.9 per cent sulfated ash. 

Calculated as sodium, this corre- 
sponds to 8.4 per cent. Theory for so- 
dium is 8.4 per cent. 

Azorubin and Congo red were also 
purified by this method, and the follow- 
ing figures are given to indicate the 
extent to which the impurities are re- 
moved. 


AzoRuBIN No. 163. 


One gram of crude dried dye gave 
48.3 per cent sulfated ash. 
One gram of purified dye gave 26.8 
per cent sodium sulfate. 

Sodium found, 8.8 per cent. Theory 
for sodium 9.2 per cent. 


Conco Rep No. 307. 


One gram of crude dried material 
gave 50.6 per cent sulfated ash. 

One gram purified dried material 
gave 21.4 per cent. sodium sulfate. 

Calculated as sodium, this corre- 
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sponds to 6.9 per cent. Theory for so- 
dium is 6.6 per cent. 

Besides removing inorganic impuri- 
ties, the procedure described also re- 
moves certain organic impurities usually 
present in commercial dyes of this type. 
This fact is of special importance when 
the compound is to be used for phar- 
macological purposes. 

For those dyes which cannot be puri- 
fied by other simpler procedures, this 
method is of general application if the 
sodium salts can be precipitated from 
aqueous solution by sodium acetate and 
if they are relatively insoluble in hot 
95 per cent alcohol. The amounts of 
sodium acetate and of alcohol to be 
used naturally vary with each dye. 

In the case of those dyes which can- 
not be-satisfactorily separated from the 
solutions by filtration, centrifugalization 
should be of great assistance in secur- 
ing a pure product—The Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Under the laws of New York the 
M. & H. Knitting Manufacturers, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $30,000 to deal in hosiery and un- 
derwear. The incorporators are Isaac 
Miller, H. B. Kossoe and Nathan 
Hochman. Offices will be in New 
York City. 





At a cost estimated at $35,000, the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills will erect a 
new factory building at Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Streets, Portland, 
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Ore. The structure will be completed 
by the first of next year. 





To deal in raw silk, silk yarn and 
threads, Kahn & Feldman, Inc., have 
been chartered under the laws of 
New York State with a capital of 
$2,000,000. Offices will be in New 
York City, and the incorporators 
consist of L. Kahn, J. T. Folgus and 
M. M. Loftus. 





With a capital of $25,000, the Dusen- 
bury Worsted Mills, Inc., has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York to deal in textiles. Offices will 
be in New York City and the incor- 
porators are L. Dusenbury, A. N. 
Dusenbury and B. H. Noden. 





It has been recently brought to the 
attention of the trade that American 
dye manufacturers are not only mak- 
ing greatly increased headway in sup- 
plying domestic needs, but are like- 
wise aiding in supplying such former 
German customers as France, Spain, 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and British 
India. 





To manufacture textiles the Keller 
Mills Woolen Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated in New York State with 
a capital of $20,000. The incorpora- 
tors are S. R. Scott, P. R. Cornelius 
and E. C. Sargeant. Offices will be 
in. New York City. 





Announcement has been made by 
the Consumers Dyewood Products 
Corporation, a New York concern, 
that its active capital has been in- 
creased from $450,000 to $1,000,000. 
The preferred stock, of par value $100, 
has been increased to 17,500 shares, 
and the common stock, no par value, 
to 2,500 shares. 





Union Aniline & Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has announced that the 
capital of this concern has been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $100,000. 
This company is incorporated under 
the laws of New York with offices 
in Manhattan. 
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BOOMERANGLING 


Manner in Which Bickering of Congressional Oppo- 
nents of Longworth Bill Recoils Upon the Instigators 
Calls for New Word to Describe Age-Old Practice 


ENDING the arrival of the :nillen- 
p nium in this world, mere:v io be 
right on anv giver question is not 
cnough to obtain the results sought for. 
This is well-nigh axiomatic. One :nust 
in addition have within himself, er ob- 
{ain fron: outside sources, influence of 
one kind or another before he can 2x- 
pect to do either good or harm ‘io iis 
fellow men io any appreciable extent. 
A woman like George Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, for example, may be possessed 
of a voice such as is granted to but 
one or two human beings in each gen- 
eration ; its range and quality may truly 
outrival those of the greatest prima 
donna of her time, vet if she, like the 
ill-fated heroine referred to, be utterly 
tone-deaf and lacking in all musical 
perception, her great gift will remain 
unknown to the end of her days. 


An obscure shopkeeper may harbor 


within himself a breadth of vision and 
evolve ideals and sentiments worthy of 
an Abraham Lincoln, but you will never 
hear him quoted. Place to his credit 
in the bank a vast fortune, so that he 
becomes somewhat of.a public figure, 


and history will keep alive his utter- 
ences on thrift and the League of Na- 
tions for years after he has passed 
away. Many men have said just as 
spicy and thriiling things about economy 
and the saving of pennies as has John 
D. Rockefeller—and said ’em first, too 
—but when John D. clears his throat 
and speaks, one can feel the ponderous, 
brute strength of one thousand :nillions 
of dollars behind his simple phraseology, 
and the world cannot help but listen 
with awed and respectful attention. 


Or again, a writer may have the 
greatest message in the world to de- 
liver-—something which affects the very 
life-springs of mankind, yet if he has 
not mastered the technique of his trade 
and is cursed with an incurably prosy 
and tiresome style, he might just as well 
never have written, for if people will 
not read more than a paragraph or two 
of his writings without deciding that 
there can be nothing interesting to come, 
his message will remain undelivered. 

And so it goes. There never was 
a time when Truth and Right did not 
need defenders; genuine merit still 
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must have skillful press-agenting in or- 
der to exercise any force. Mark Twain 
compelled attention by sheer ability to 
be entertaining before he attempted to 
preach his own theories of life and 
conduct; Marc Antony drew back the 
departing mob of Roman citizenry at 
a time when another man, with the 
same truth to impart, might have 
reached the ears of but a few strag- 
glers; the Oil King’s potential ability 
to make stocks jump through a hoop 
and sit up and beg imparts a peculiar 
significance to his. lightest word, while 
Trilby needed the hypnotic power of 
Svengali (whose own voice was but a 
harsh croak, but whose knowledge of 


music and singing was that of a genius) 


before she could thrill adoring thou- 
sands. 

So there you are! An idea or a gift 
is one thing, but “putting it over” is 
something yet again, as the feller says. 


All of which is merely preliminary, and 


by way of saying that the foregoing 
lurid and extremely open-work thoughts 
have been engendered through calm, “dis- 
passionate reflection upon the passage 
of the Longworth bill (and the licensing 
feature) through the House of Rep- 
resentatives last month. There are 
those who will at once arise and declaim 
loudly that we are wholly incapable of 
being even remotely calm and dispas- 
sionate where this subject is concerned 
—but bless you, gentlemen, we hold 
fast to our belief in the destiny of 
American dyes, and hence there is no 
reason in the world why we should not 
be as calm and dispassionate as anyone, 
or anyone else! 

As the REPORTER views it (calm and 
dispassionate-like, of course) the theory 
behind the licensing clause of the Long- 
worth bill was a very meritorious and 
worthy proposition which was put be- 
fore a body of men who had the power 
to let it live in the form in which it 
was created, to alter it for better or 
for worse, or to slay it in embryo, so 
to speak. It was altered for the better, 
strengthened and nurtured, ard sent 
upon its way refreshed to do battle with 
the Senate. But this did not happen 
simply because of the merit in the 
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measure. That alone, in any number 
of cases you want to make it out of a 
hundred, would not have been sufficient 
to guarantee it a successful running of 
the gantlet. It got by simply because 
its proponents and its (metaphorical) 
father were just as keen and just as— 
well, just as shifty, if you will—and 
knew just as much about the game as 
did its would-be murderers. 

It was hoped that politics would be 
kept out of the discussion when ihe 
measure came up, but although we be- 
lieve many Members of the House hon- 
estly tried to view the subject strictly 
on its merits, its principal antagonists 
insisted on politics and would have poli- 
tics until, since one must fight the devil 
with fire, Mr. Longworth and his sup- 
porters were obliged reluctantly to make 
use of the same weapons of parliamen- 
tary thrust and parry. 

It really doesn’t matter, of course, 
whether the bill passed because it is a 
good thing or because Congressman 
Longworth outdid his-oppenents in ver- 
bal agility; the main thing is that it did 
pass and now has a pretty good chance 
to “carry on.” But since most of the 
opposition was of such a character 
that a man of less debating experience 
than the Gentleman from Ohio, or of 
less political resource and self-control 
than he, might easily have been hope- 
lessly confused and tangled up, and the 
measure eventually laughed off the floor 
as a result, it is indeed a cause for 
thanksgiving that its defender was a 
battle-scarred veteran of many similar 
engagements instead of a raw recruit 
seeking approval for his maiden bill. 

In short, it may safely be said that 
the licensing plan passed Congress by 
reason of its Long-worth rather than 
its real worth. (Applause!) 

As to the general aspects of the de- 
bate, they were much like those which 
characterize practically all others. A 
general survey reveals the fact that 
charges of un-American motives were 
freely made by both sides. At one point, 
Congressman Claude Kitchin declared 
the measure to be “un-Democratic, un- 
Republican and un-American,” while 
Mr. Longworth’s adherents expressed 
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the view that the German dye ring 
would be mightily tickled to see the 
licensing clause eliminated. 

Among the arguments advanced by 
the opposition were statements that the 
licensing plan made the bill in effect a 
prohibition bill, that it would be the 
means of creating an obnoxious, rock- 
ribbed monopoly among American dye 
‘manufacturers, that it would tend to 
keep the prices of dyestuffs ruinously 
high, that a tariff alone would be suff- 
cient, and that the proposed commis- 
sion would have the power to discrim- 
inate against certain consumers who 
happened to be competitors of its mem- 
bers. 

Supporters of the licensing plan, on 
the other hand, held to it that no tariff, 
however high, would suffice, that pro- 
tection for the industry was a duty 
owed to the American people, that the 
passage of the measure would be the 
only effective answer to England, 
France and Japan, which have similar 
measures; that this method of regulat- 
ing imports would cause no trouble be- 
cause it was specifically designed to 
benefit the consumers, that American 
manufacturers had already succeeded 
in reducing the price of salvarsan from 
$3.50 a dose, which the Germans 
charged, to only 40 cents a dose, and 
could bring about similar reductions in 
the price of all coal-tar products when 
once firmly established ; that quite four- 
fifths of the textile interests favored the 
licensing plan, and that the licensing 
plan would not be advocated:by any of 
its supporters as a permanent policy, 
but was now being asked for simply 
to meet an extraordinary situation. 

As stated in the first installment of 
the present article, the opposition sought 
by every means at their command io 
obstruct the measure on one pretext or 
another; they argued time and again 
merely for the sake of scoring points, 
and with no attempt to bring the debate 
to a termination or arrive at the truth. 
They continually endeavored to side- 
track the bill by petty wrangling, and 
judging from the results thereof—that 
is to say, the manner in which their 
carefully planned strokes recoiled upon 
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their own hopes and aspirations regard- 
ing the bill—we may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for coining a new word to cor- 
rectly describe the inevitable results of 
such tactics: 

The opponents of the Longworth bill 
on that occasion unquestionably in- 
dulged in much boomerangling! 


ADDITIONS TO AT- 
LANTIC SALES FORCE 


Recent additions to the sales force 
of the Atlantic Dyestuff Company in- 
clude Alexander Walker, son of R. J. 
Walker, district manager of the At- 


lantic Company’s office in Charlotte, 


ana erlOyae tw, leaver, som Of 5. 1°. 
Leavor, district manager of the At- 
lantic Company’s Philadelphia office. 
Wr. Walker will spend several months 
studying the colors of the Atlantic 
Company in its New York laboratory, 
while Mr. Leaver becomes active im- 
mediately in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory. 
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WITHOUT BEING VULGAR 


That other infant industries in this 
country have, at the outset of their 
careers, faced what appeared to be 
just as hopeless an outlook as the 
dye industry does at present, yet have 
survived the struggle to develop into 
lusty vigor without extraordinary 
measures being taken for their pro- 
tection, was one of the principal 
points made by Colonel John P. 
Wood, of the Pequa Mills, in an ad- 
dress before a recent gathering of the 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Spinners in New York City. 
The occasion was a luncheons of 
this organization at the Hotel Astor, 
and the speakers included Colonel 
Wood “and joseph’ Hy Choate |r 
counsel for the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc.’ The’ ‘talk, “naturally” enough, 
turned to the dye industry and the 
chances of the licensing feature of the 
Longworth bill, once it is taken up for 
discussion by the Senate. The fact 
that these two men hold widely dis- 
similar views on this subject caused 
the speeches of the twain to evolve 
into something of an impromptu de- 
bate. The published accounts do not 
state whether any decision, either offi- 
cial or unofficial, was rendered, but 
we learn that when the subject of 
passing resolutions regarding the li- 
censing plan was broached, it was 
promptly shelved until a later date. 

Colonel Wood called attention to 
the development of the tin plate and 
fine cotton goods industries here as 
instances of what might be done with- 


out recourse. to licensing of imports, 
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and added that even though the Amer- 
ican dye industry should fail to gain 
a permanent footing and expire in 
great agony at the hands of the Hun- 
nish invaders, and if things came 
about so that we could not get any 
dyes at all from any source what- 
ever, it would not mean annihilation 
of the textile industries of this coun- 
try, for, said the speaker, “we would 
use gray or white cloths.” 

Colonel Wood likewise presented 
several other arguments against the 
adoption of a licensing plan for the 
regulation of dye imports, but these 
two were among the most scintillat- 
ing of his utterances. We gladly pass 


them along to such of our readers as 


did not chance to run across them in 
the daily papers, for the firm convic- 
tion forces itself upon us that they 
are really too good to keep. We like 
to see everyone have a good time, and 
here is something, it would seem, 
which truly merits the time-honored 
label: “Funny Without Being Vul- 
gar.” | 

It is difficult to imagine iust what 
Colonel Wood could have been think- 
ing of when he delivered himself of 
the sentiment set forth above. Ergo, 
it will no doubt puzzle many other 
and more durable minds than ours. 
The gentleman from the Pequa Mills 
is strongly opposed to the licensing 
plan; everything is shrouded in a 
deep purple haze which successfully 
defies penetration. 

We should like to believe that his 
motives were of the purest, and that 
the welfare of both the dye and tex- 
tile industries, to say nothing of this 
nation’s as well, was the engine pull- 
ing that particular train of thought. 
Very well, assuming that to be the 
case, what then? 

Is it possible that a man whose 
knowledge of the needs of the textile 
industry, and of the great extent to 
which its volume of profitable busi- 
ness depends upon the rapid succes- 
sion of changes in styles and colors 
so dear to the femine heart, is so in- 
timate as Colonel Wood’s, could in 
all seriousness address a statement 
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like that to a group of his fellow 
workers! 


Or if he really did realize how few 
of his audience would have been will- 
ing to stand back of the statement 
and worry along without dyes while 
selling just enough fabric to clothe 
its wearers until discarded because 
it would no longer hold together, is 
it possible that his anxiety to “down” 
the licensing plan is so strong as to 
tempt him to risk his reputation as a 
textile man in such a fashion! 


Not but that we do not agree with 
the statement, after all. Cutting off 
the supply of dyes would not, we grant, 
annihilate the textile industries! 


Being cryptic is often boresome and 
rhetorical questions are sometimes 
tedious, but in the present instance 
we feel that nothing further need be 
said. In fact, we are going to ask 
our dye-consuming readers to finish 
this editorial themselves, and to de- 
vote the final paragraph to telling just 
how they would relish doing busi- 
ness without dyes. We are sure they 
can handle the subject better than we. 


It was with gratification that we 
noticed in the October 11th issue of 
the Literary Digest that this journal 
had seen fit to give nearly a page of 
space to an article entitled “A Great 
American Organic Chemical Indus- 
try,’ written by Bradford Webster 
and appearing in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. 
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CARDING AND SPINNING COL- 
ORED STOCK 


By William B. Nanson 
Part iii: 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


It makes no difference in the handling 
in the spinning room whether the cotton 
was injured by overdriving, or by chem- 
icals undissolved or in excessive amount. 
There is no form of bad work so diffi- 
cult to handle as this and it will require 
considerable tact and skill to conduct it 
through the operation. The rollers must 
not be allowed to have the faintest sus- 
picion of dryness, while they must be 
kept scrupulously clean. If there is an 
unequal surface speed between the top 
and the bottom fluted roller, the parallel- 
ism of the fibers will be disarranged 
and a great many of them will fail to be 
twisted ifito the thread, and it is certain 
we need all the strength the assistance 
of these fibers can give us. 

The working: surface of the rollers 
should not be permitted to retain the 
collection of any waste and should be 
kept clean, as this disturbs even and 


regular drawing and is one of the many 


causes of “cockley” yarn. The rolls. 
should be examined carefully and all 
poor ones replaced with sound new ones. 
This is very important as many ends 
break down through an uneven roller 
surface. Where this does happen it will 
be noticed that the end drops down quite 
frequently. There is no apparent cause 
that will account for it. The.spinner 
may piece up the end, but soon it will 


(Continued on page 12.) 








break again. We change the traveler, 
perhaps, but still the same result. Then 
we oil the roller, but all is of no avail. 


If now we examine carefully the un- 
twisted strand of fibers as they emerge 
from the front rolls we will observe 
something peculiar in its appearance; at 
frequent intervals we will perceive a 
spot that looks thinner and smaller than 
the rest. It is this thin place that is too 
weak to hold up the thread and is the 
reason it breaks. Now what is the cause 
of this thin section of strand? Perhaps 


the roving is uneven. It may be so, but 


observation will show the thin place oc- 
curs at short regular intervals, in num- 
ber sometimes more and sometimes less 
on different rollers, and generally every 
three or four inches, depending largely 
upon the diameter of the top roll. If 
we look closely at the roller while run- 
ning we may see an unsteady motion to 
the revolution; if not, placing the finger 
on it may detect a slight rise and fall to 
the finger as the roller revolves. There 
is the sensation of a ridge passing under 
the finger repeatedly. Sometimes this 
ridge is difficult to detect, and may ex- 
ist only at one point on the roller, or, 
it may extend in greater or less promi- 
nence along the entire cot. More fre- 
quently, however, some part is higher 
than the rest, which accounts for an end 
somtimes running longer than others 
before breaking. | 


This, then is the cause of the thin 
place, and it occurs just after the ridge 
has passed over the fluted roller. The 
high point in the leather roller prevents 
that part just behind it from coming in 
contact with the fluted roller as it should. 
This prevents the fibers from being 
drawn as they should and reduces the 
number of them at that particular point, 
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we could see it. 
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which weakens the strand and the end 
drops down. 


There are other causes, however, that 
will produce the same result. If the 
steel roller should happen to be bent it 
would stretch the roving and cause the 
end to break. If it were the front roller 
If it were the second 
one we might not notice it for some time, 
or, if there is an absence of smooth, 
steady running of the back steel roller, 
as sometimes is the case, if the nut 
comes off at the back roller gear and 
permits that gear to become loose, this 
will cause a large number of ends to 
break in that manner and is easily dis- 
tinguished from the other. If such an 
accident should occur on the speeder, 
we might have this same thing, but not 
exactly in the same way. It would oc- 
cur on several frames, and about the 
same size of roving, unless all the rov- 
ing should be put on one or two frames. 


It is sometimes difficult to locate the 
trouble when it reaches back of the 
spinning. If this thin place should come 
up but once in the same roving, as when 
a carder changes a tooth on his pinion, 
and allows the back roller to lose some 
of its revolution, we may find it a diffi- 
cult matter to locate the mischief. I 
have found the ends to break down in 
this manner but only once in the same 
roving and at a different place in each 
roving. This may be caused by the card- 
er setting his rolls while the speeder 
is running, thus stretching the roving. — 
It may be hard to convince the carder 
that such is probably the cause. Still it 
is well to know how some of the bad 
work is caused. 

Colored cotton is subject to repeated 
changes, and overseers may alter things 
at times to suit their own convenience, 
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regardless of the subsequent effect, so 
that a spinner should have a good 
knowledge of other branches of the 
work if he expects to show up to good 
advantage. 

To return to the rollers. In the cases 
spoken of, the leather may be in good 
condition; in fact it may have run but 
a short time; if so, place it between two 
smooth boards and endeavor to reduce 
the ridge by rolling it back and forth. 
Very often upon returning it to the cap 
bar, the trouble has entirely disappeared. 
The better way would be to have no oc- 
casion to practice such methods. 

Leather rolls need more frequent re- 
newal on colored work than on white, 
as the dye is more or less restructive to 
the life of the leather. Cleaning and 
varnishing these rollers is a very good 
procedure, but it must be closely attend- 
ed to, otherwise it were better to leave 
it alone. Rollers that have been used 
on fine work may be put into frames 
that are on coarse colored work, some- 
times, without injury to the latter. 

It is the practice in some mills to com- 
bine two colors in one roving for cer- 
tain classes of work (black and white, 
for instance) but this is very unsatis- 
factory so far as having a presentable 
piece of cloth to show for the labor be- 
stowed. Much better results follow by 
taking two rovings of different colors 
and doubling them back of the spinning. 
Sometimes there is a great’ difference in 
the size of the two rovings (the usual 
mixture of the writer’s for black and 
white codet being one hank black and 
three-hank white) yet they both have to 
be drawn and spun together. This will 
be found to present some difficulties in 
accomplishing, as the finer strand will 
not get as even drawing as the coarser. 
Owing to the smaller size, the top roller 
does not get the same grip on it as it 
does on the coarser one, and when there 
is much twist present in the finer one it 
will oftentimes draw through without 
undergoing any change in size. This is 
frequently the case where the roving is 
uneven, which forces more twist into 
the thin places and so makes the draft 
at that point so much the more difficult. 

The only way in which two rovings of 
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such unequal size can be satisfactorily 
run together is to have the coarser rov- 
ing with as little twist as possible. This 
will allow it to spread over the surface 
of the rollers to a great extent, thus 
giving the top rollers a more close con- 
tact with the fluted ones and increasing 
the chances of having a firmer grip on 
the finer and smaller strand. The finer 
roving should be as even as possible, and. 
have no excess of twist, and the rolls 
should be set to work the coarser rov- 
ing. It might be possible to get a close 
imitation of this cadet yarn by using a 
two-hank black roving and a two-hank 
black and white from the speeder, these 
two being of the same size, would draw 
together nicely and make a yarn that 
would still be a three to one black and 
white but it would not be so good except 
for very rough coarse work. 

In spinning yarns where two different 
colored rovings are used, some spinners 
advocate using a heavy traveler so as to 
break down the thread when one of the 
rovings is stopped in order to avoid 
“single” in the work. They claim the 
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help are careless and will often allow the 
single to run on thus making consider- 
able trouble later on. There may be 
some truth in the position taken, still I 
do not consider the practice a commend- 
able one, especially if the traveler is 
heavy enough to injure the yarn in any 
way. If it does not there is no objection 
to this method of overcoming a serious 
evil, Where the difference in the size 
of the two rovings is great, it would re- 
quire too heavy a traveler for good work 
to produce sufficient strain to pull down 
the remaining thread if it were the finer 
roving that had stopped. Even if the 
rovings were of equal size it would ne- 
cessitate a pretty heavy traveler, es- 
pecially if the work was even. 

Very often these fine rovings will 
break out and after a while catch on 
again. This is a very serious circum- 
stance and should be prevented by the 
only certain and safe means, and that is 
to make the finer roving of a better 
quality; in other words—more even. 
More twist would prevent the breaking 
also, but it is a question whether it 
would not be productive of other 
troubles. In case of more twist we 
might have to spread the rolls. Very 
often where the roving pulls through, 
entire relief may be found in a higher 
speed with the same position of the rolls. 
A high speed of the front roll causes the 
fibers to pull apart more easily just as in 
breaking a cord a sharp, quick pull will 
accomplish it, when a stronger pull, if 
slower, would fail to effect that object, 
and if not driving the frames too fast, 
it would be advisable to speed them up, 
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if possible, rather than to spread the 
rolls, because it is only at times these 
difficulties occur, and outside of these 
cases the rest of the work would suffer 
the effects of rolls set too wide. 

I have stated that too much drawing 
is bad for colored stock and where the 
yarn is for filling it is advisable to split 
the web on the card into four or five 
strands and run into coiler cans. Put 
these cans directly at the back of a 
specially built slubber and spin into rov- 
ing. Put this roving directly into the 
creel of the ring frame and spin into 
any number—10s or lower. If the yarn 
is for finer then 10s a second system of 
roving may be necessary.—C otton. 


DYEING UNION FABRICS 


Many articles have been written on 
the dyeing of unions, but the range of 
these materials so constantly grows that 
it is possible to find something fresh to 
say. A writer in the Textile World 
Journal points out that union fabrics 
vary so infinitely that it is obvious that 
care should be taken to make a selec- 
tion of dyes that will meet the general 
requirements of the particular class of 
fabric. Each type has its special -re- 
quirements. 

As a rule, it is essential for the best 
results that the material to be dyed 
should be thoroughly cleaned and after- 
wards freed’ from all traces of soap. 
The scouring should be effective, but 
at the same time both an excessive 
amount of soap and overheating should 
be guarded against. At all times keep 
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the scouring temperature about 120 deg. 
Fahr.—never over—and work the goods 
as though they were made of all wool. 

In the event of light shades to be 
dyed, the goods should be properly 
bleached, which can be effectively done 
at the present time by means of sul- 
phurous acid, in the old and well known 
sulphur house. If this process is em- 
ployed the goods should be well scoured, 
and afterwards passed through a bath 
containing about 3 to 6 oz. of soap for 
each 10 gallons of water, then whizzed 
and hung in the sulphur chamber. 

The bisulphite bleaching method is 
carried out as follows: The bleach bath 
is prepared by adding to a vat of 250 
gallons of cold water, about 6 to 8 gal- 
lons of bisulphite of soda at 64 deg. Tw. 
Mix thoroughly, and then pour in slow- 
ly 3 quarts of oil of vitriol previously 
diluted with a few gallons of water. 
This makes the completed bleach bath. 
The wet, or at most, moist cloth is en- 
tered and kept immersed for several 
hours until the bleaching effect has pro- 
gressed sufficiently. 

No hard and fast rule can be given 
for the immersion, which is governed 
by the original color of the cloth. From 
time to time the bleach hand should clip 
a small swatch, wash and acidulate it, 
again wash and dry, then compare with 
the standard, if any exists, or make a 
trial dyeing to ascertain the clearness of 
shade. 

After the bleaching, the bleached ma- 
terial is scoured in a clean bath con- 
taining for each 250 gallons of water 
1% gallons of oil of vitriol. Finally, 
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wash and dry, avoiding excessive heat. 
If the cloth is to be dyed after bleach- 
ing, as in the dyeing of light or clear 
shades, the goods are not dried, but 
passed on at once to the dyehouse. 


DyYvEING EQUIPMENT. 


Dyeing is usually done in the ordinary 
dye kettle, provided with a winch over- 
head which is so regulated that the 
cloth is kept in regular motion, but at 
not too rapid a speed. The most im- 
portant part of the equipment of piece 
goods dye kettles is the steam inlet. 
This should be of ample size to give a 
full supply of steam to each end of the 
kettle. If the latter is of great size, 
‘ay for 20 pieces, the steam supply 
should be by means of a central pipe 
with two perforated outlets branching 
from it. The perforations should be of 
such size that they will not readily be- 
come clogged with loose threads or fibre. 
Many unevenly dyed pieces result from: 
partially clogged heating pipes. Some 
dye kettles have the reputation for dye- 
ing imperfectly, when the fault is not 
with the kettle itself nor the dyes used, 
but with the unequal distribution of 
steam in the bath. 

The proper dyeing of union piece 
goods requires that the ratio of the 
weight of cloth being dyed to the 
amount of dye liquor should be about I 
Ib. dry weight of the former to 3 gal- 
lons of the latter for ordinary and heavy 
shades; while for light shares the ratio 
should be about 1 lb. of the former to 
4 or 5 gallons of the latter, which means 
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that more goods may be dyed heavy 
shades than light shades with the same 
dyehouse equipment. 

The control of the temperature of the 
dyebath plays a most important part in 
the dyeing operation, since it is the chief 
object of the dyer to have the cotton 
always a little fuller than the wool, 
while the tone remains about ihe same. 
This applies to the application of the 
direct colors, which, at the boil, color 
the wool, while the cotton is dyed usu- 
ally below the boiling point. 


PREPARING THE DYEBATH. 


The method of dyeing unions is about 
as follows, but may be slightly altered 
within limits without detriment: 

Prepare the dyebath for medium and 
heavy shades with 100 lb. of Glauber’s 
salt crystals for each 250 gallons of 
water. For light shades, dissolve 25 Ib. 
Glauber’s sale in the same volume of 
bath. If crystal Glauber’s salt is not 
available, the corresponding amount of 
the calcined article can be used; but in 
any event the dyer should test it to as- 
sure himself that it is neutral. Since 
many direct colors commonly used for 
union dyeing are somewhat sensitive to 
free acid, it is necessiry that a neutral 
salt be procured for dyehouse use. 

The bath being properly prepared 
with the Glauber’s salt and dyestuff for 
a heavy shade, bring the whole to the 
boil; shut off the steam, and then enter 
the gcods and allow io run for % hour 
when a swatch is cut for matching. If 
a light shade is being dyed, the bath 
being properly prepared with Glauber’s 
salt and dye, enter the cloth at about 
125 deg. Fahr. Run until well saturated 
with dye liquor, and gradually raise to 
the boil and continue boiling until the 
wool is fully covered. 


MaTCHING COTTON AND WOOL. 


Matching of the better grades of cot- 
ton and wool mixtures demands the 
highest skill of the dryer, and the fol- 
lowing points may serve as a guide in 
this kind of work. Where the cotton 
appears to be weaker in shade than the 
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wool, allow the goods to cool down in 
the dyebath, to feed on a little more 
color, or, if necessary, make suitable 
additions of such dyes as go on the 
cotton without materially altering the 
shade of the wool. 

If, as sometimes happens, the wool is 
not as fully dyed as the sample, bring 
the bath to the boil and boil gently 
until the wool has taken up additional 
color from the bath. If the bath is 
not too diluted, no further dye additions 
need be made provided the original 
quantities were worked out in the labo- 
ratory. 

Should both the wool and the cotton 
be still too light in shade, make further 
additions to the dyebath. Again boil 
up, and allow the pieces to run from 
14 to % an hour without steam. Again 
cut a swatch and compare. 

Regarding boiling up, if done too fre- 
quently there is strong risk of the fa- 
brics being overdyed. In such cases 
there is no other remedy than to redye 
the goods some other shade. ‘There is 
also a tendency for goods to felt if ex- 
cessively worked in a neutral bath, and 
this leads to shrinking, for which there 
is no remedy. 


DYEING LIGHTWEIGHT FABRICS. 


In a number of classes of dress goods 
and other similar fabrics that are io 
be dyed medium and heavy shades and 
blacks, the custom is to make the goods 
with sulphur black dyed wraps which 
are fast to acid and thereby permit the 
use of a wide line of acid dyeing colors 
for wool which enables the dyer to turn 
out a very extensive range of shades. 


Process CANNOT BE HUvURRIED. 


During the period of the war chere 
was considerable difficulty in the dye- 
ing of union goods (cotton warp chief- 
ly) due to the fact that batches were 
hurried through the dyehouse without 
regard for the nicety of some of the 
details of manufacture, and which re- 
sulted in innumerable off shades, the 
responsibility for which was charged to 
everything. except the one true cause— 
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hurry. Union goods take time to dye 
properly and if they are rushed, the 
result can only be imperfect pieces. 

After the pieces are properly dyed, 
that is, when the dyer is satisfied with 
his match, the pieces may be washed 
in the machine in which they were 
dyed, or they may be removed at once 
from the dyebath, allowed to drain or 
not, then taken to the washer and 
washed until clean. They are then 
whizzed and made ready for finishing. 
' Few of the fashionable shades of <o- 
day are made with straight dyes—usu- 
ally the dyeing calls for two or three 
dyes, some few shades require four. It 
is then a question as to whether the 
dyer wishes to take the trouble to weigh 
out each of the separate dyes for a given 
batch of cloth, or to order his dye al- 
ready mixed. If the amount of cloth 
to be dyed is not large, or is only an in- 
cidental order, then he can safely weigh 
out what he wishes as the orders come 
in, but where this is likely to be for a 
season shade and the mill has a con- 
tract, then it would appear <o be better 
to order the dye already mixed and in 
the proper proportions.’ 


HERE IS THE WAY THE 
LICENSING CLAUSES IN 
H. R. 8078 NOW READ 


Readers May Now Have a Chance to 
Pick All the Flaws They Wish, 
but No Attention Will Be 
Paid to Unsigned Com- 
munications 


“Sec. 504. That during the period of 
two years after the passage of this act 
it shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion or company to import or bring into 
the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions, except under license previously 
obtained from the United States Tariff 
Commission, as hereinafter provided, 
any of the articles enumerated in 
Groups II and III of section 500 of 
this act, or any product derived directly 
or indirectly from coal tar, including 
dyestuffs, medicinal, and other finished 
products and mixtures and compounds 
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of such products and such products 
compounded with other products. 


“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to require a license to import 
any of the articles enumerated in Group 
I of such section. 


6c. 005, That the United. States 
Tariff Commission shall issue license to 
import for domestic use such of the 
articles covered by section 504 of this 
act, and such articles only, as mav be 
unobtainable from domestic sources on 
reasonable terms as to price, quality, 
and delivery. The commission shall 
limit the issue of license to import any 
such articles as nearly as may be to the 
quantities actually required by ihe cur- 
rent needs of the applicant, having re- 
gard to the necessities of such applicant 
as is unable to determine beforehand 
his or its requirements. Nothing herein 
contained shall authorize :he commis- 
sion to refuse a license to an applicant 
or his or its agent to import for actual 
use any such ariicles when such domes- 
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tic articles of equal quality are not im- 
mediately available for his or its use 
at a reasonable price. 

“To meet the reasonable expenses of 
the commission incurred in the per- 
formance of the duties imposed upon it 
by this act it may charge a reasonable 
fee for the issue of each license. Should 


the moneys received in such fees in any 


year be less than such expenses, the de- 
ficiency, not exceeding $25,000, shall 
be paid out of the appropriation for ex- 
penses of collecting the revenue from 
customs. 

“The commision is authorized to 
make rules and regulations with respect 
to the issue of licenses provided for in 
this act. 

“Sec. 506. That any article described 
in section 504 of this act which shall be 
imported into the United States or any 
of its possessions without license, as 
herein provided, shall be forfeited to 
the United States and destroyed. 

“Sec. 507. That any person subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
who shall, either as principal or as ac- 
cessory, import or attempt to import 
or aid in importing any articles de- 
scribed in section 504 of this act without 


license as herein provided shall be fined 


not exceeding $5,000 or the value of 
such article at the time of importation, 
if the same shall be greater than $5,000, 
or shall be imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 508. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to make 
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regulations for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this title, except as to the 
issue of license herein provided for. 

“Sec. 509. That sections 504, 505, 506 
and 507 of this act shall not apply to 
articles in actual transit from a foreign 
country at the time of its passage. 

“Sec. 510. That except as otherwise 
herein specially provided, this act shall 
take effect on the day following its 
passage.” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
W. H. Long & Co., which have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $100,000, 
will engage in the manufacture of 
flavoring extracts, food colors, dyes, 
drugs and chemicals. Offices will be 
in New York City, and the eal 
rators consist of W. H. Long, Jr., A 
Rauff and C. H. Lewis. 





Announcement has been made by 
the Hellenic Chemical & Color Com- 
pany that the offices of this concern 
have now been reinstalled in their old 
building at 1 Cedar Street, New York. 
The structure has been remodeled 
throughout. | 





The Barrett Company has declared 
quarterly dividends of $2 on common 
stock, payable October 1, and $1.75 
on the preferred stock, payable Octo- 
ber 13. 





With a capital of $150,000, the 
Highland Silk Corporation has been 
chartered under the laws of New 
York to manufacture textiles. The 
offices will ‘be in Manhattan, and the 
incorporators consist of H. Stern, A. 
J. Bendix and H. Fluegelman. 





Flavoring extracts will be manu- 
factured by the newly incorporated 
Standard Extract Company, which 
now possesses a New York State 
charter and is capitalized at $75,000. 
The incorporators consist of D. S. De 
Jongh, A. Konig and Loch Armour. 
Offices will be in New York City. 
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AMERICA AND THE NEXT WAR 


The Lesson of Mental Alertness, with Regard to World Events, Will 


Find Striking Application in Future Distribution of U. S. Dyes 


blood to various parts of the hu- 
man body are the coal-tar chem- 
ical manufacturing establishments to 
the world’s dye industry; like a tourni- 
quet the Great War shut off the flow 
of badly needed material which was 
wont to issue from these establishments, 
so that just as would be the case with 
the body, the industry became weak, 
debilitated, and before relief finally was 
brought about, well-nigh atrophied. 
This was a state of affairs which the 
world well remembers, and which it 
will continue to remember for many 
years to come. Such happenings do 
not fade readily from the memories of 
those affected by them, and there were 
few people in civilized countries who 
did not experience, in greater or less 
degree, the discomforts attendant upon 
an acute shortage of dyestuffs, medi- 
cinals, photographic chemicals and num- 
erous other substances employed in the 
arts and in the sciences, as well as for 
business purposes and personal adorn- 
ment. 
But unlike the human body, the dye 


I IKE the arteries which supply 


industry of the world could grow new 
arteries to take the place of those which 
were bound up. This is exactly what 
happened. Coal-tar chemical plants, 
born of stern necessity, sprang up and 
reached enormous production where 
none had been before. In the case of 
Switzerland, the neutral, a flourishing 
dye industry was greatly enlarged and 
expanded. England, France and the 
United States—and particularly the first 
and last named—were compelled to 
work prodigiously at the making of 
modern explosives, which is equivalent 
to building up the ability and means 
for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes, 
and in addition set about creating yet 
other factories for the making of dyes 
alone. Japan, Sweden and Italy like- 
wise each attempted to do something to 
alleviate the coal-tar chemical shortage 
which faced the world so suddenly. 
Because it was further removed from 
the actual scene of conflict, and because 
of its almost limitless resources and 
ability for organization, the United 
States made stupendous strides in the 
production of synthetic dyestuffs. Mil- 
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lions of dollars were and are now being 
expended in a successful effort to place 
this nation second to none in the dye 
field, and, despite many reports which 
some persist in circulating to the effect 
that it will be quite out of the question 
for any chemists other than German 
chemists to accomplish the production 
of the much needed vat colors, a few 
months more will see the first of an 
ever-increasing output of these. By 
way of illustrating the determination 
with which the problem is being at- 
tacked, it might be mentioned that one 
large company has expended nearly $2,- 
000,000 in experimental work directed 
toward the preparation of vat dyes 
alone. 

Such things take time, however, as 
is well known to all who have had 
anything to do with this business. In4 
deed, it is hardly necessary to state 
that there is a wide gap between the 
laboratory production of anything so 
complicated as one of the vat colors, and 
the commercial manufacture of identi- 
cally the same substance. Yet there has 
been no faltering on the part of our 
dye makers. In one case a manufac- 
turer spent $945,000 in a single year in 
developing the factory process of a 
certain dye. The laboratory small-scale 
production had been successfully accom- 
plished, yet, owing to the multitude of 
delicate adjustments and alterations of 
minute details of the process insepara- 
ble from the transfer of operations to 
commercial size it had, up to a short 
while ago, been able to send forth only 
$30,000 worth of the dye. 

But the victory can never be definite- 
ly decided in the early stages of a race, 
and the next year or two will tell a 
far different story—the story of the tri- 
umph of persistence, energy and tech- 
nical shrewdness combined with a real 
genius for the mobilization of great 
forces upon short notice which is char- 
acteristic of business men of the United 
States. Already this country has suc- 
ceeded in providing most of the dyes 
required by her many industries, and 
before long she will be in a position 
to take care of the needs of all who re- 
quire colors. 
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As the result, then, of the activities 
of all the countries referred to, the 
world’s sources of dyes have been more 
than doubled during the last four years. 
The original sources being choked off, 
or their products diverted along other 
channels, enough new sources were cre- 
ated during the interim to take their 
places. Now, with the ending of the 
Great War, the tourniquet has been 
removed and in the shriveled, almost 
lifeless arteries of the dye industry the 
rich blood again courses through, and 
these, in addition to the newly grown 
members, place the world in a position 
as regards its supply of coal-tar prod- 
ucts which it has never enjoyed before. 
Soon there will be almost an oversup- 
ply, and then—then will come the Next 
War. 

Bernhardi’s sensational book, “Ger- 
many and the Next War,” evoked many 
and varied sentiments when it first ap- 
peared. Particularly was this true in 
England, where thinly veiled suspicion 
and even downright apprehension over 
Germany’s military potentialities had 
been rife in certain quarters for years. 
The actual precipitation of the mighty 
cataract of blood which poured over 
Europe found England but little better 
prepared than the United States, as re- 
gards men and munitions, but infinitely 
better prepared as regards mental atti- 
tude. The English had been weighing 
their chances against Germany for so 
long, and had carried about with them 
the idea of a finish fight so much as a 
matter of course, that when the dogs 
of war were at last unleashed they said 
to one another: “It has come,” and 
were at once thoroughly awake to the 
full significance of affairs. The United 
States, on the other hand, never enter- 
tained the belief that some day she 
would be called upon to do battle with 
Teutonic forces, and clung so persist- 
ently to the delusion that it could never 
come, that despite the establishing of 
new records in mobilization of men and 
materials, much valuable time was 
wasted and the struggle was prolonged 
by months. 

The United States has learned a valu- 
able lesson. In a sense she has awak- 
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ened to the fact that from now on her 
part in the affairs of the world will be 
considerably less passive than it was 
before. Never again will she be caught 
in a condition of dependency upon any 
foreign source for necessities. The 
lesson was, perhaps, needed for the 
safety of future generations; terrible 
though it was, it was not given in vain. 
It has sunk deeply into the marrow of 
people in all walks of life, so that the 
alertness which heretofore had been 
applied principally to domestic affairs 
only, has become broadened until it 
now functions in harmony with world 
events. It has been in many ways a 
healthful thing, for the exhibition of 
strength given by the United States 
during the war, both in military affairs 
and in aiding the unfortunate, has re- 
stored that nation to its rightful posi- 
tion of a leader among world forces in 
the minds of many whose ancestors 
were well aware of the characteristics 
which made it what it is to-day, but 
whose memories, growing dim with lit- 
tle but hearsay and legend to feed 
upon, had allowed an impression to 
ripen that the people of the United 
States had degenerated into a_ half- 
crazed mob of money-getters. 

One great war is ended, but the Next 
War has already begun, although it has 
hardly as yet acquired appreciable im- 
petus, comparatively speaking. The 
Next War will be a commercial war, 
in which the dye industry will play no 
small part. 

In this branch of operations, the 
struggle will without doubt be fought 
out between the United States and Ger- 
many for the mastery of the South 
American and Far Eastern markets. 
But little else remains which is not al- 
ready taken care of by England, Switz- 
erland and other countries; embargoes 
and restrictive legislation are the order 
of the day and have become the princi- 
pal weapons of those who desire to 
make the future of their dye industries 
secure. The belief prevails that Ger- 
many is ready to supply the world again 
with all the colors which she formerly 
did, and on an instant’s notice. But 
such, however, is not the case, and con- 
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trary to many reports,. some months 
must elapse before she will be able to 
put up the battle which she hopes to 
give. 

One thing is certain: There will not 
be room for both Germany and the 
United States, working at full capacity, 
in the dye markets of the world. One 
or the other will have to greatly alter 
her present plans. But another thing 
is equally certain, namely, that with 
the approach ot the Next War, the 
United States is ready—ready to a de- 
gree which will surprise not only Ger- 
many, but those customers who put their 
faith in her dye chemists and manu- 
facturers. 


With a capital of $100,000 the Sen- 
eca Textile Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York to manufacture textiles. Head- 
quarters of the concern will be lo- 
cated in New York City, and the in- 
corporators consist of L. I. Rhodes, 
I. Garten and S. F. Katz. 
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THE GRAFT INVESTIGATION 


It has been brought to our attention 
that during the past week or ten days 
certain manufacturers of and dealers 
in dyestuffs have received from the 
Federal Trade Commission a lengthy 
questionnaire, the purpose of which is 
to put the Commission in possession 
of information which it is hoped will 
assist them in locating corrupt com- 
mercial practices in the dyestuff field. 


Apparently this questionnaire has 
been sent only to comparatively a few 
of the dealers and manufacturers in 
the United States, and as we have not 
as yet been able to secure a copy for 
personal perusal we must refrain from 
commenting at any length upon its 
nature until a later issue. We are in- 
formed, however, that the question- 
naire is of considerable length, and 
that the complete answering of the in- 
quiries contained therein involves the 
disclosure of the most intimate details 
of the recipient concern’s business. 


If we are correctly informed as to . 


the nature of the questionnaire, it 
would seem that a great deal of ardu- 
ous clerical labor were being imposed 
upon many undoubtedly innocent par- 
ties and that a most complete revela- 
tion of each individual firm’s business 
and methods were being asked for. 


The Reporter has consistently, from 
its very inception, advocated a gov- 
ernmental policy which would tend to 
suppress graft in the dyestuff indus- 
try. It is very well known that in 
pre-war times commercial bribery was 
indulged in, in one form or another, 
by nearly all of the dyestuff distribut- 
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ing agencies in the United States. We 
are of the opinion that a very pro- 
nounced change in this condition has 
taken place during the last few years, 
and we believe that at the present 
time graft—although it still, unfortu- 
nately, exists—is now the marked ex- 
ception instead of the rule. Practically 
all of our leading American manufac- 
turers have come out flat-footedly 
against the practice, and we have no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of their 
assertions that they do not tolerate 
practices of this kind in any form. 
But despite the fact that this mat- 
ter has been given a great deal of pub- 
licity and has been the subject of 
much discussion wherever leaders of 
the dyestuff industry have met, there 
can be no doubt that the practice still 
exists in numerous cases, and it is our 
opinion that it will continue so to 
exist until something more than 
words is used against it. It is our 
belief that only convictions with se- 
vere penalties attached thereto and 
unsparing publicity for these convic- 
tions when obtained will be able ef- 
fectually to eliminate the practice. 
Whether or not the questionnaire 
above referred to will be of any 
marked assistance in this direction we 
doubt. It is hardly to be expected 
that any concern really guilty of these 
practices would answer questions in 
such a way as either directly or indi- 
rectly to incriminate itself, and it is 
certain that it will throw a great deal 
of onerous labor upon many innocent 
concerns and compel them to disclose 
—-possibly to their competitors—facts 
in regard to their business and their 
relations with their customers which 
it would seem to be unreasonable for 
even a governmental body to require. 
However, it may be that the end 
justifies the means. Surely all right- 
minded persons are of one accord as 
to the advisability of the elimination 
of commercial bribery in our industry, 
and if the present method is really of 
service to this end we should all ac- 
cept it in the proper spirit and co- 
operate to the best of our ability. 
One thing, however, is self-evident 
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—there should be no favoritism shown 

if an investigation of this sort is to be 
undertaken. If any concern is asked 
to answer this questionnaire, then, 
certainly, all should be so asked. At 
the time of writing this editorial we 
have inquired of some fifteen or twen- 
ty firms as to whether or not. they 
have received the blanks in question, 
and have found that in a majority of 
cases they have not. This is mani- 
festly inequitable and should be cor- 
rected at once. 


LICENSING SYSTEM FOR DYE- 
STUFFS 





The American View 





By E. H. KILHEFFER 


The matter of protection, or rather 

the kind of protection, has proven to 
be a storm center for the present. Ev- 
eryone seems agreed that protection 
must be provided for; but shall it be 
by means of an increased tariff or a 
licensing system, or both? 
In the main, the division is in two 
groups, namely: the American dye- 
stuff manufacturers on one hand and 
the various importers on the other. 
The position of both of these groups 
is based on reasons which to the in- 
terested parties seem good and suff- 
cient. In the first place, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer probably possesses 
a tactical advantage, but besides this 
I believe he has every right and reason 
to look for aid from the Government 
which will help to further establish 
the industry as a permanent and self- 
contained one in the United States. 
The manufacturer does not ask for 
anything to which he is not by right 
entitled nor which is unreasonable. 

Everyone even remotely connected 
with the dye or textile industry is en- 
tirely familiar with the oft-repeated 
story of the part played by the dye- 
stuff manufacturers in responding to 
the need of the textile industry when 
dyestuff supplies were cut off and this 
need was a very real one. The re- 
sponse on the part of the dyestuff 
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manufacturers was real also, and, 
what is often lost sight of, it was a 
tremendously expensive as well as 
hazardous undertaking. It may be ar- 
gued that the profits were enormous 
also, which made it well worth while, 
and on this point let me point out that 
in a considerable number of cases the 
profits were not anything like what it 
1S commonly supposed they were. 


There were firms, it is true, who 
conducted their affairs in such a way 
as to realize large profits for a short 
time, and then quit; but the more se- 
rious manufacturers who were build- 
ing for the future as well as the pres- 
ent did not as a rule make profits any 
more abnormal than what obtained in 
practically every industry during the 
war period. 


It is certainly not unreasonable for 
these manufacturers, then, to want 


protection which will really protect 


them during the next period of expan- 
sion, which will be tremendously ex- 


(Concluded on page 12.) 
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LICENSING SYSTEM FOR DYE- 
STUFFS 


(Concluded from page 9.) 


pensive if the finer colors are to be 
produced. 

An increase in tariff will help, but 
it will not give enough protection, one 
of the very simple reasons being that 
a tariif increase that would be great 
enough really to protect would have 
to be so high as to stand no chance of 
passing. On the other hand, an in- 
crease in tariff rates combined with a 
licensing system could protect be- 
cause the licensing commission could 
be composed of men who really know 
the situation from all angles and 
would act accordingly, licensing for 
import such products as are really 
needed and not yet produced here, 
which could then be brought in at an 
increased but not prohibitive duty. 

The dyestuff importers look with 
apprehension upon the licensing idea, 
no doubt, because it will apparently 
limit their business, and undoubtedly 
also having in mind some of those 
colors, still scarce here they expect 
easy sailing in the marketing of them. 
But, after all, the importer has been a 
distributer only and can easily con- 
tinue in that role, using colors of 
American manufacture in. his line, 
along with such imported ones as may 
be permitted. Outside of reasons 
founded on patriotism and national 
pride, the importer has no business 
reason nor interest why the American 
dyestuff industry should be perma- 
nent ; that is to say, his business being 
one of distribution entirely, it makes 
no vital difference to him whether he 
distributes American or foreign col- 
ors. My point is that any argument 
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he might advance against the licens- 
ing system must of necessity be with- 
out regard for the permanency or oth- 
erwise of the American dyestuff in- 
dustry. 

[ believe that the real serious manu- 
facturers who make up the dyestuff 
industry in America, as well as a ma- 
jority of the consumers, are convinced 
that a licensing system in addition to 
tariff increase is essential if, as I think 
we are all agreed, it is desirable to 
make the dyestuff manufacturing in- 
dustry in America a permanent one. 


— Silk. 


THE APPLICATION OF ALIZA- 
RINE 


By Dr. Louis J. Matos 


The art of applying Alizarine to 
cotton requires long practice and 
close observation of many details, and 
cannot be successfully learned by 
making a few trials on a small scale. 
Specifically, the production of the 
well-known shade—Turkey Red—on 
cotton is a trade in itself, and the 
dyer who is skilled in it is always in 
demand. It is needless to observe 
that proficiency in dyeing this par- 
ticular quality of red comes only after 
a long period of close application to 
its every phase in the dyehouse, and 
not by following a recipe alone. 

Up to the outbreak of the war Ali- 
zarine was a common article on the 
market, and could be obtained with- 


out difficulty; after hostilities began, 


and imports ceased, then the Turkey 
Red dyers, and dyers of other Aliza- 
rine shades, began to realize to just 
what extent this country was depend- 
ent upon Germany for this product. 
However, as coal-tar crudes and in- 
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termediates were being produced in 
gradually increasing quantities, the 
point was ultimately reached where 
the most essential “crude” for Aliza- 
rine production —viz., Anthracene— 
was reached, and at once steps were 
taken to commence the manufacture 
of the substance known as Anthra- 
quinone, which was the beginning of 
the actual manufacture of Alizarine. 
This latter dyestuff finally appeared 
about April, 1918, and was shown at 
the Textile Exhibition of that year in 
New York and attracted much at- 
tention. 

Since then the amount of Alizarine 
produced in the United States has 
constantly increased in amount, until 
now it has reached very respectable 
propertions and is a distinct achieve- 
ment of the industry of American 
chemistry. 

From the dyer’s standpoint the 
question has been at times raised as 
to the relative value of the American- 
made Alizarine in comparison with 
the standards formerly imported from 
Germany. Parallel dyeings in the 
laboratory and large-scale dyeings 
show that where equal skill and care 
has been exercised identical results 
are obtained. 

It should not be forgotten that in 
the upset condition prevalent in many 
of our dyehouses due to war condi- 
tions some inexperienced dyers un- 
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dertook to dye cotton with domestic | 


Alizarine and failed, and without go- 
ing into the real causes of non-success 
at once charged their defective re- 
sults to imperfectly made Alizarine 
instead of to lack of skill in dyeing 
cotton with that particular dyestuff. 
It is a fact that some of the earlier 
batches of American-made Alizarine 
were not perfect, but it is also a fact 
that some of these same defectively 
made batches did yield excellent 
shades of Turkey Red of superior 
fastness when dyed by a skilled work- 
man, a man who knew Alizarine and 
how to work it. 

The old method of dyeing Turkey 
Red on cotton has been handed down 
from the days when “ground Mad- 
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der” was used for the true shade, and 
except for several minor changes, 
based on the personal experience of 
each dyer, it remains about the same 
wherever practised. It is a long proc- 
ess, but, like all shades requiring the. 
use of dyewares having a heavy chem- 
ical molecule to produce, it is well 
worth the time. Indeed, the longer 
the time the denser the color com- 
pound on the cotton becomes, and as 
a natural consequence the final fast- 
ness of the shade. The general se- 
quence of operations for dyeing a true 
Turkey Red is as follows: 


The cotton is boiled for about one 
and one-half hours in Caustic Soda 
and finally washed and dried. It is 
then ready for mordanting, which is 
done by working in a solution of Tur- 
key Red Oil, made with 40 gallons of 
water to 5 gallons of oil. Wring the 
skeins well and hang in the drying 
box for six to eight hours at 110 to 
115 deg. Fahr. Pass through a bath 
of Acetate of Lime, standing at 6 to 
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8 deg. Tw., and again dry. This Ace- 
tate of Lime treatment is the founda- 
tion of a good fast red, and if it is not 
mordanted at this stage properly good 
results will not be obtained. After 
coming from the dry box, the yarn is 
“chalked” for about one hour in a 
batch containing 10 pounds of chalk, 
kept in suspension by agitating, and 
heated to 140 deg. Fahr., after which 
it is washed well to remove all free 
chalk particles. This is also very im- 
portant, since any loose chalk me- 
chanically adhering to the cotton 
fibers is a sure cause of lack of fast- 
ness to rubbing. From the chalk bath 
the yarn goes to the dye bath, which 
‘is prepared with about 8 per cent of 
Alizarine (dry basis), 3 per cent Tur- 
‘key Red Oil and 1 per cent Sumac 
(or equivalent of Tannic Acid). Dye- 
ing begins cold, but the temperature 
‘is gradually increased to 150 deg. 
Fahr. and maintained at this tempera- 
‘ture, or at most 160 deg. Fahr., for 
half an hour. Lift the yarn, whiz, and 
dry without excessive heat. After 
dyeing, the yarn is steamed for one 
hour at 25 pounds’ pressure. Soaping 
is the last operation. The steamed 
yarn is usually soaped in a kier under 
low pressure with 3 per cent of soap 
‘fortified with a small amount of Sal 
Soda, and to which some dyers add a 
small amount of tin crystals, seldom 
exceeding 1 per cent. 

Cotton subjected to this process is 
thoroughly dyed, and if the final wash 
is well done the resulting color is full 
and rich and will not crock. _ 
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As previously observed, there are 
many modifications of the dyeing 
process. Some of the practical proc- 
esses are outlined below; one in cur- 
rent use being the following, and 
based upon the use of Alizarine in 
paste form, the condition in which it 
is most desired by users. 

The yarn is first well boiled out. It 
is then saturated with Turkey Red 
Oil (50 per cent grade) diluted in the 
proportion of one part oil with eight 
parts water. The yarn is then dried, 
and the oiling and drying are repeat- 
ed for a second and a third time. After 
the final drying, it is steeped in a 
cold 4 deg. Tw. solution of alum for 
five minutes and then rinsed. Hard 
twisted yarn requires a longer immer- 
sion. 

In the meantime the dye bath is 
prepared by adding successively: Ali- 
zarine N A C 20 per cent paste, 12 per 
cent.; acetate of lime, 1 per cent; tan- 
nic acid, 2 per cent: acetic acid, %4 
per cent. 

Dyeing starts at ordinary tempera- 
ture, but is gradually raised to 180 
deg. Fahr., dyeing progressing at that 
temperature for one hour. Afterward 
the yarn is washed, dried and steamed 
for two hours at a pressure of 25 


‘pounds and finally soaped. Repeated 


steaming and soaping increases the 
brilliancy of the shade. Yarn dyed 
by this process resists light and most 
severe washing, together with the or- 
dinary laundry bleach, and in conse- 
quence is much employed for towel 
headings and yarn for tablecloths. 
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Regarding Alizarine dyeing in gen- 
eral, it is of the utmost importance 
that iron as an impurity should not 
contaminate the work at any stage, 
since Alizarine is an adjective color- 
ing matter and readily forms iron 
compounds, which tend to dull the 
shade. 


Cotton printing with Alizarine is a 
separate branch of the art, but a few 
notes upon it may not be out of place. 
The well-boiled-out cloth, properly 
bleached, is padded in a warm solu- 
tion of Turkey Red Oil prepared in 
the proportion of 8 gallons of the oil 
in 100 gallons of water, and to which 
a sufficient amount of ammonia has 
been added to clarify it. The cloth is 
then dried. 


An acid starch paste is prepared for 
printing, compounded as_ follows: 
Cornstarch, 20 parts; water, 70 parts; 
acetic acid, 7 parts; stearic acid, 1 
part; cottonseed oil, 2 parts. The 
starch is made into a cream with the 
water, then slowly heated in a steam 
jacketed kettle, with the gradual ad- 
dition of the other ingredients in the 
order named, and stirred to a smooth 
consistency. 


A tragacanth paste is made by soak- 
ing for twenty four hours 61 parts of 
gum tragacanth and 93% parts of 
water. Then boil with constant stir- 
ring for two hours and strain to re- 
move lumps. 

When preparing the printing color 
take 100 parts of acid starch paste and 
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\0 parts tragacanth paste and mix 
well. 


Preparation of the Alizarine print- 
ing color: Mix thoroughly 8 parts of 
Alizarine N A C 20 per cent paste with 
78 parts of acid starch (tragacanth 
paste) ; then add 4 parts of acetate of 
lime, 27 deg. Tw.; 4 parts of oxalate 
of tin, 22 deg. Tw., and 6 parts of sul- 
phocyanate of alumina, 20 deg. Tw. 
When mixed and strained it is ready 
for printing. 

After printing the cloth it is steamed 
for one and one-half hours at 10 
pounds’ pressure in a cottage steamer, 
after which the cloth is run through 
a cold-water wash, followed by the 
usual soaping in an open soaper at the 
boil. Finally rinse and dry. 


Of course, there are modifications 
of this process, based upon the indi- 
vidual practice of various color mix- 
ers and printers, but the basic facts 
are given in the formulas above. The 
use of Sulphocyanate of Alumina 
marks one of the distinct improve- 
ments in the Alizarine printing proc- 
ess, doing away with the use of the 
older and uncertain basic alumina 
salts. 


The preparations of the Oxalate of 
Tin solution and that of the Sulpho- 
cyanate of Alumina was formerly done 
by the color mixer himself, but more 
uniform products may be procured di- 
rectly on the market from chemical 
manufacturers.—Textile World Jour- 
nal. 


46 
INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 


Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 


‘ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


_E. H. M.—Question: We are using 
the following formula for dyeing 
children’s ribbed hosiery, weighing 28 
ounces on 9s made of lls carded 
yarns, and are having some trouble 
at times with tendering them: 

Barrel No. 1—65 pounds muriatic 


acid, 65 pounds aniline oil, and water 
100 gallons. 


Barrel No. 2—22 pounds chlorate 


soda, 15 pounds alum, 2 pounds blue 


stone, and water 100 gallons. 

We use equal quantities from each 
barrel and dye 1,500 to 1,600 pounds 
from each mixing of the two barrels 
together. 

Perhaps you could give us some in- 
formation which might help us out of 
our trouble. 
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Answer: There is nothing radically | 
wrong with the formulas you are now 
using. In dyeing with aniline oil a 
certain amount of tendering is bound 
to result because of the oxidizing 
process involved. The best sugges- 

~tion we can make to you is that the 

oxidizing must be done very carefully, 
and that this is, for the most part, a 
problem which the individual buyer 
must work out for himself; particu- 
larly the drying must be done slowly 
and at a not high temperature. Any 
effort to rush the goods through the 
dryer is bound to result i in an increase 
of ‘tendering. 


As a matter of fact, nearly every- 
one recommends sulphur blacks as 
preferable to the aniline oil process, 
even on heavy ribbed goods, and it is 
our opinion that you would find that 
by the use of sulphur black you would 
get an equally satisfactory color and 
at the same time obviate any tender- 
ing of the fibers. 


—_-—_—_— 


T. T. A.—Question: Could you ad- 
vise us the most modern and efficient 
system of rendering unshrinkable 
woolen underwear fabrics? Who 
would install such a system, and, like- 
wise, who, if anybody, has patented 
such a process or methods? 


Answer: So far as we know there 
is no process which is at all efficient 
fer this purpose. A loosely twisted 
yarn such as is used in woolen under- 
wear is bound to shrink to a certain 
extent, no matter what you do with it, 
and the only suggestion we can make 
is that great care should be taken in 
the washing of these goods. It is, we 
believe, the general practice to knit up 
these garments “in the grease” and to 
wash them after their completion, 
making due allowance for shrinkage 
in this process. Only the use ofa pure 
soap, absence of rubbing and care not 
to have the water at too high a tem- 
perature will assist in keeping the 
shrinkage down. 
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SCOTTISH DYES, LTD., TO BE 
FACTOR IN INDUSTRY 


According to the “Trade Supple- 
ment of the London Times,” the Scot- 
tish dye industry has made impor- 
tant progress.as the result of the for- 
mation of Scottish Dyes, Ltd. An ex- 
tensive site of about eighty acres has 
been acquired at Grangemouth, on the 
Mau Ole Orth mot tar trom. Edin- 
burgh. It takes over all the plant and 
processes developed by Solways Dyes, 
Ltd., an outgrowth of Morton Sun- 
dour Fabrics, Ltd. This company. 
commenced to make a few vat dyes for 
their own use and gradually extended 
the manufacture until it became ad- 
visable to separate the dye-manufac- 
turing works from the parent com- 
pany. So far, however, Solway Dyes 
Company has mainly put its output 
at the service of the Morton concern. 


The new works will be on a large 
scale, and with excellent transport fa- 
cilities—sea, canal and rail—it will be 
able to offer these important fast dyes 
in the general markets. In the im- 
mediate future the manufacture will 
be confined to the vat dyes, the possi- 
bilities of the anthraquinone series by 
no means being exhausted; but later 
fast colors in other classes will be 
manufactured. 


In 1913 nearly 600,000 pounds of 
vat dyes were imported, and there has 
been a constant appeal from an im- 
portant branch of the cotton-dyeing 
industry for these and other specially 
fast dyes. The company will have its 
share of the Parliamentary grants for 
the development of the dye-making 
industry. At present all operations 
will be directed from Carlisle, and 
James Morton has been appointed 
chairman of the new company. The 
new development will not affect the 
work at Dentonhill, the headquarters 
of Solway Dyes, for some time to 
come, but it is understood that all ex- 
tensions of the Morton dye-making 
activities will be on Scottish soil. 

The British Chemical Association 
has now about 100 members, and al- 
though it commenced its corporate 
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existence in March this year it has 
already done useful work. The first 
annual meeting was held recently, 
with William Mann, the president, in 
the chair. A local sub-committee has 
been formed in Manchester, and an 
alkali and Allied products committee 
has also been formed. Certain grade 
objections to the method of licensing 
the importation of dyestuffs have 
been urged in these columns. This 
methed has obliged importers and 
consumers to disclose their business, 
but according to information received 
by the association the mischief went 
further than this. The Chemical 
Trade Association has taken up the 
matter energetically with the Dye 
Commission, and it has received a 
satisfactory assurance. 


_ The Verona Chemical Company, Ver- 
ona Avenue, Newark, N. J., has had 
plans prepared for alterations and im- 
provements in one of the buildings at 
its plant, to facilitate operations. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

To manufacture silk and other tex- 
tile fabrics, the Hamilton Silk Dye- 
ing Company has been chartered un- 
der the laws of New Jersey with a 
capital of $125,000. The headquarters 
of the new company will be in Pater- 
son. 





To export and import crude raw 
drugs, W. Benkert & Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 under the laws of New York. 
The incorporators are W. Benkert, 
H. J. M. Monsanto and W. A. Mar- 
den. Head offices will be in New 
York City. 





With a capital of $3,000,000, J. 
Samuels & Bros. have been incor- 
porated in New York State to manu- 
facture clothing and textiles. Offices 
-of the new company will be in Man- 
-hattan, and the incorporators are J. 
Samuels, E. Samuels and Ives Sam- 
uels. 





To manufacture textiles, the Cam- 
bridge Silk Mills, Inc., have been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $50,000. Offi- 
ces of the concern will be in New 
York City, and the incorporators con- 
sist of A. Schultz, J. Schultz and A. 
Schultz. | 





Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Orange Hosiery Mills have been in- 
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corporated with a capital of $25,000. 
The business of the new concern will 
be the manufacture of silk and other 
textile fabrics, and offices and works 
will be in Orange, N. J. 





To manufacture chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, the Allied Chemical Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. The capital of the com- 
pany is $3,000,000, and headquarters 
yill be located in Wilmington. 





Plans by the Westmoreland Chem- 
ical & Color Company, of Philadel- 
phia, for the construction of a three- 
story brick administration building, 
are rapidly going forward. The con- 
tract for the new structure has al- 
ready been let, and the cost will be in 
the neighborhood of $20,000. The 
building will be in Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Announcement has been made that 
the Anthrakone Dye Products and 
Chemicals Company has taken over 
the business of the Globe Chemical 
Company, of New Jersey, and will 
conduct the manufacture of anthra- 
quinone as well as the series of vat 
colors derived from this intermediate. 
The offices of the Anthrakone Com- 
pany are at 1834 Broadway, New York 
City. 





To manufacture colors, dyestuffs, 
textiles and other products, the North 
American Industrial Transatlantic 
Company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. The incorporators are 
R. Illowy, D. X. Lewis and A. Ga- 
briel, and headquarters will be in 
New York City. 





The Morgan-Long Chemical Compa- 
py, Los Angeles, Cal., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 to 
operate a plant for the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied products. E. J. 
Morgan and A. J. Churchill, Los An- 
geles, and C. D. Long, Ocean Park, are 


- the incorporators. 
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WHO SAID “AT EASE’? 


Should Congress Attempt to Adjourn Withcut Disposing of the Longworth 
Bill, the Action Would Be a Virtual Betrayal of Dye and Textile Interests 


HERE was, once upon a time, 
aR aeons and aeons ago, a foolish 

and fatuous hope entertained 
that the case of the American dye in- 
dustry and its effort to secure the 
enactment of the licensing legislation 
embodied in the Longworth bill might 
be considered ‘fas a thing apart” by 
Congress, and that the blighting in- 
fluence of party politics might be kept 
far from it. There were actually not 
a few who played host to this hope, 
end io a certain extent the REPORTER 
was one of them. Very likely the 
wish was father to the thought, al- 
though it is doubtful if we should 
have cared to risk any hard-earned 
shekels on our opinion. At best, it 
was but a hope and not an opinion 
after all, and we should have known 
better than to permit even the idlest 
of idle fancies along these lines to 
posture and preen themselves allur- 
ingly before us. 

No, facts are facts and must be 
faced “as is”; otherwise the dreamer 
will feel a sudden jolt and hear the 
sound of something falling. And it 


went berthe /factss<ither,. thaty he 
hears. 

But despite the fact that the Long- 
worth bill and the industry have ben- 
efited rather than suffered through 
the intrusion of partyism, and have 
found defenders whose political acu- 
men has been quite as great as that 
of their opponents, it is sincerely to 
be regretted, for a number of reasons, 
that the hope expressed about a year 
ago by Dr. F. W. Taussig, as chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, that 
the question might stand or fall by 
its own merits, and not the merits of 
some exceedingly efficient and bril- 
liant debaters, could not have been 
realized. Beyond question the gov- 
ernment under which we live is better 
calculated to accomplish the will of 
the majority of us than any other 
form which human ingenuity has as 
yet devised or human nature has as 
ve‘ administered. But the millennium 
has not arrived, and it is upon such 
issues as that presented by the dye 
industry that our present modification 
of this form of government most con- 
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spicuously falls down. That this is 
due to the humanness of its adminis- 
trators rather than to defects in its 
form does not make the reality any 
pleasanter. 


However that may be, we would 
not alter it, and the world will be 
many years older before some great 
statesman is able to conceive and in- 
troduce anything better. There are 
plenty who industriously and fervent- 
ly damn the Government all day long 
and then sit up nights in order to 
coin new and more stinging epithets; 
but with these cases of what might 
be termed mental diffused focus most 
of us have little patience—if any. The 
one real sorrow growing out of the 
tedious passage of the Longworth bill 
through both upper and lower houses 
of Congress is the woeful delay and 
the added handicap given the Ger- 
man and other foreign competitors 
thereby. 


All of us are well aware that even 
under normal conditions a certain 
amount of delay is inevitable and 
must be endured with good grace. 
And these are far from normal con- 
ditions which the country now faces. 
Congress is really up to its eyes in 
work of the most important and 
pressing character, and no one—not 
even the most rabid fanatic—would 
foster the proposition that the dye 
question should take precedence over 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty. 


That is the present obstacle to a 
final settlement of all doubts as to the 
fate of the Longworth bill. There 
have been other delays which, by rea- 
son of their relative unimportance, 
have been mightily galling to those 
who thoroughly understand just what 
the future of the dye industry means 
to the future of this country, but with 
the present bar to progress there can 
be no faultfinding. The Peace Treaty 
holds the floor and must be satisfac- 
torily disposed of before anything 
else can be taken up. The House has 
passed the bill with strengthening 
amendments; it must now wait upon 
the Treaty and the Covenant. 
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After that it may be slipped ‘in “be- 


‘tween-times,” if luck favors it, before 


some of the other pressing problems 
are tackled by our Federal legislators. 


Or it may have to wait still longer. 
Goodness knows, there are enough 
paramount issues demanding imme- 
diate consideration and action to war- 
rant postponement for even a month 
or two more. This would be most 
unfortunate; nevertheless, just so 
long as Congress keeps its sleeves 
rolled up and its back humped over 
the woodpile there will be no com- 
plaints and no actual dissatisfaction 
save among those whose own noses 
mark their extreme limit of vision. 
But when Congress begins to talk of 
adjournment following the settlement 
of the Peace Treaty, then the tings 
has arrived to come forward with the 
Spirited Protest and to award that 
august body the Brown Derby, the 
Leather Medal and the D. S. C. (Dis- 
gracefully Selfish Congress) for all- 
around, ground and lofty, long-dis- 
tance waywardness. 


It is hard to grasp just what mo- 
tives prompt our group of legislating 
gentlemen, from this, that and other 
States of the Union, to contemplate 
adjourning at a time like this. Al- 
lowing that the duties of both Repre-_ 
sentatives and Senators are onerous 
in the extreme, it cannot be that they 
are yet exhausted by their labors. 
The average business man _ thinks 
nothing of working, and working 
hard, for fifty weeks of the year, al- 
lowing but two in which to recuper- 
ate. It is quite true that the spirit” 
of restlessness grows, and the vaca- 
tion idea is assuming more and more 
awe-inspiring proportions. And a 
rather good thing, too, in its way. 
(We are thinking of taking a long- 
delayed vacation ourself next week, 
and hence are inclined to be sympa- 
thetic.) Many of our printers, for 
instaice (but not those, fortunately 
for the world at large, who produce 
the REPoRTER) are at this writing en-_ 
joying a vacation. Vacationing at 


odd moments is the order of the cave 


i 
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but it would certainly seem as though 
if there is one organization more than 
any other which ought for some time 
to stick closely at its work, that or- 
ganization is the Congress of the 
United States. There is altogether 
too much pending in the way of su- 
perlatively important legislation and 
situations to be adjusted for any talk 
of “taking a rest” to be greeted by 
anything but hoarse, mocking laugh- 
ter, with an occasional sneering 
snicker thrown in for good measure. 
Congress says it has “been continu- 
ously in session for months.” Very 
well; show us any business organiza- 
tion which hasn’t. When one such 
is called to mind you will discover the 
reason to have been a strike, and the 
inaction forced, not sought. 

Strikes, regardless of the justness 
or unjustness of their impelling 
causes, are a most confoundly bad 
thing for the country just now. Both 
capital and labor suffer. There has 
been so much of it during the past 
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year; therein lies the evil. Labor is 
entitled to the right to register a 
good, healthy kick whenever it isn’t 
getting a square deal. Yet on every 
hand there are evidences that when 
the desired and doubtless necessary 
increases have been secured there fol- 
lows in a surprisingly large number 
of instances a lowering of the quality 
of the work turned out and a tendency 
to slack on the job. This is confined 
to no one particular trade, nor does 
it hold good throughout every trade. 
But, scattered though they may be, 
the evidences are beyond ignoring. 
However, this, too, will come right 
in time; we are in a condition of up- 
heaval and a readjustment of values, 
and such things always are accom- 
panied by undesirable features until 
the new levers are found. But even 
labor cannot afford many more strikes 
—not right away, at any rate. Strikes 
lessen production, and anything 
which lessens production sends the 
(Concluded on page 9.) 
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COMPARATIVE DYEINGS FOR 
REFERENCE USE 


We often hear discussed the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of similar 
dyestuffs manufactured by different 
firms and in many cases these ex- 
pressions of opinion differ widely. It 

would seem to us that there could be 
devised a plan, with very manifest 
advantages to dyestuff consumers, 
whereby all dyestuff manufacturers 
might submit to an impartial body 
samples of their products from which 
dyed samples could be made under 
exactly similar conditions and these 
samples filed where they would be 
accessible to consumers. If such a 
plan could be taken up and put into 
general practice it would then be pos- 
sible for a consumer who contem- 
plated the purchase of a certain dye- 
stuff to inspect side by side skeins or 
swatches, dyed under exactly similar 
conditions, from samples furnished by 
different competing manufacturers. 

Some means of raising revenue for 
the maintenance of such a sample 
file would, of course, have to be de- 
vised. It would seem, however, that 
if such a system could be put.in op- 
eration there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient revenue by charg- 
ing consumers a certain fee for the 
privileges of its use. 

There would also, no doubt, be a 
disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers of inferior products to with- 
hold their samples, but we are of the 
opinion that all manufacturers of 
standard products would see the ad- 
vantages of having their samples ‘on 


Unbiased contri- 
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file and the inference would naturally 
be that if products were not so filed 
they were of inferior quality. There 
would, of course, be innumerable dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in the estab- 
lishment of such a bureau, but we be- 
lieve that if taken up by the proper 
people it could be done and that it 
would be of inestimable value to the 
consuming interests as well as to the 
manufacturers of standard products. 
We should be glad to have the opin- 
ions of our readers in this connection. 


THE LICENSING BILL 


Although further action in the mat- 
ter of the Longworth bill is tempo- 
rarily held up because of the decision 
of the Senate to handle no outside 
legisiation until the Peace Treaty has 
been disposed of, speculation and dis- 
cussion as to its probable fate when 
the bill comes before that body con- 
tinue unabated. 

Personally, we have very little 
doubt that the tariff provisions of the 
bill will be approved by the Senate in 
practically the same form as passed 
by the House, and neither do we feel 
doubtful that a licensing feature of 
some sort will be included. We have 
heard very favorable comment on the 
suggestion made in our issue of Oc- 
tober 6, that an amendment transfer- 
ring the licensing functions from the 
Tariff Commission to a specially con- 
stituted dye licensing committee of not 
more than three to five members 
might well be made with advantage 
to all interested parties. Our only re- 
luctance in urging the adoption of 
such an amendment is that it is often- 
times wise to let well enough alone. 

There is no question whatever but 
that the investing of the Tariff Com- 
mission with the dye licensing powers 
is a very marked improvement over 
the original mixed commission of 
consumers and manufacturers which 
was contemplated in the Longworth 
bill as it was submitted to the House. 
We still believe, however, that if 
these powers could be vested in a 
small committee which ‘would be ab- 
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solutely impartial and include in its 
membership no direct representatives 
of either manufacturers or consumers, 
which would be well paid and which 
would have no duties other than the 
consideration of applications for the 
importation of dyestuffs, the measure 
would be vastly strengthened thereby. 


WHO SAID “AT EASE”? 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


cost of living further aloft and breeds 
embarrassing shortages, just as sure- 
ly as the world revolves upon its axis. 
In normal times the country can 
stand it; what’s a strike or two among 
friends when things are plentiful? 
Just now, however, reserve stocks are 
sadly depleted by the war and there 
has simply got to be a halt before 
long or the results will startle some 
of the agitators who have been having 
such a gay time since the armistice 
was signed. 


One would almost imagine that 
this same spirit was spreading to 
Congress, when there is talk of ad- 
journment. Congress on strike would 
indeed be an interesting spectacle. 
Adjournment at this time would vir- 
tually be a strike for shorter hours 
on the part of Congress. Moreover, 
it would be a case of wilful slacking 
of the very worst description. Al- 
ready President Wilson has an- 
nounced from the sickroom his inten- 
tion immediately to reconvene Con- 
gress should it adjourn. Conduct 
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compelling this action would be a dis- 
grace to the country. 

Following the passage of the Long- 
worth bill through the House, there 
has been another lull in the affairs of 
the dye industry. The manufacturers 
report that their plants are running 
at top speed. But they are running 
along on the old schedule, and deci- 
sive and far-reaching moves toward 
expansion into a well-rounded indus- 
try will not follow until the final pass- 
age of the bill by the Senate. Just so 
long as Congress attends to business 
and continues to dispose of question 
after question as nearly as possible 
in the order of its importance, there 
will be no murmurs from the dye 
makers even though it takes weeks 
before their case can be settled and 
the much-needed protection granted. 
But any attempt to run off home for 
a rest while this issue is still in the 
air—to say nothing of other matters 
still more important!—would mean 
crass betrayal of the country’s inter- 
ests, and the action, however: unsuc- 
cessful, would provide the country 
with an exhibition of selfishness the 
memory of which could not be wiped 
out. 

Congress must stay on the job. 


The Organic Salt & Acid Company, 
Avenue R and Passaic River, Newark, 
N. J., has filed plans for alterations 
and improvements in its plant to facili- 
tate operations. The work is estimated 
to cost about $12,000. 
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NO LET-UP TO GERMAN PROP- 
AGANDA 





Chemical Foundation, Inc., Tells of 
Renewed Efforts to Make 
Trouble Here 


Continued efforts of German prop- 
agandists to interfere with and be- 
little the American dye industry are 
described in a recent trade bulletin 
issued by the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., which sets forth the progress 
and needs of the industry as follows: 

“When the German interests found 
the President was considering the re- 
quest made by the Alien Property 
Custodian that a special agent be sent 
over to Europe to secure from the 
Reparations Commission a_ six 
months’ supply of German vat dyes 
they did everything they could to 
prevent it. When this plan proved a 
failure and Dr. Herty was appointed 
by the Government to act in such a 
capacity, the German propagandists 
at once used this move on the part 
of the President as an evidence of the 
failure of the American dye industry. 
They would have the public forget 
that the removal of the restrictions 
by the War Trade Board was agreed 
to at the urgent request of the Na- 
tional Association of Shirt Manufac- 
turers, and that this request was for 
a specific type of dyes, the vat dyes 
used on cotton fabrics, and, further- 
more, that the shirt manufacturers 
who presented this request are very 
strong supporters of the American 
dye industry and made the request 
for a limited supply which will tide 
them over until American manufac- 
turers can supply all the vat dyes 
needed. 
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“Ts there any good reason why an 
American dye industry cannot suc- 
ceed? In the 1918 United States Tar- 
iff Commission Report on Dyes and 
Related Coal Tar Chemicals, which. 
was published in June, 1919, the con- 
ditions for the development of this 
industry were considered favorable. 
There is no insuperable obstacle to 
the growth of this industry in the 
United States on a sound economic 
basis. The report goes on to say that 
coal tar can be had in large quanti- 
ties, while all the important crudes 
are now manufactured, although the 
supply of anthracene, from which ali- 
zarine and its derivatives and many 
of the important vat dyes are made is 
limited. However, encouraging prog- 
ress is made in its production and we 
may hope that American ingenuity 
will soon be able to solve all the prob- 
lems connected with its recovery and 
purification. As regards the other 
necessary chemicals which are ‘re- 
quired in the making of dyes, this 
country is as well supplied as any 
other. 


“As to the general progress which 
America has actually made, the fol- 
lowing figures will suffice: 


“Two hundred and fifteen firms re- 
ported the production during 1918 of 
commercial chemicals derived from 
coal tar. In 1918 our finished prod- 
ucts, amounting in value to $83,095,- 
404, were made almost entirely from 
American raw materials and interme- 
diates, whereas before the war we 
largely used German intermediates. 


~The number of intermediates manu- 


factured by us in 1918 on a commer- 
cial scale reached 176, while we made 
23 others in small quantities, all of 
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which would indicate that there are 
other dyes of importance besides vat 
dyes. 

“As to the quality of our dyes, the 
exhibits of dyestuffs, intermediates 
and samples of finished products dyed 
with American dyes compared with 
dyes and similar textiles dyed with 
German dyes of the same type, as 
shown by one large American com- 
pany, have demonstrated clearly the 
guality of American dyes as equal to 
that of the German. 

“All this German propaganda, we 
believe, is doomed to failure, for the 
reports on the present dye situation 
presented at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, held in Phila- 
delphia, indicate such great progress 
that the industry is assured, provided, 
of course, that the industry is granted 
adequate protection, which only a 
protective tariff combined with a li- 
censing system affords. 


“American manufacturers thus far 
have made between 300 and 400 of 
the thousand and more coal-tar dyes, 
while 219 of the 910 dyes imported 
before the war have been duplicated 
here. Of the 910 which were import- 
ed many were unimportant and used 
in small quantitv, while most of the 
219 are in heavy demand. America 
specialized in azo dyes before the war, 
but obtained the intermediates for 
them from Germany. Now the inter- 
mediates are made here as well. From 
this start she has gradually elabo- 
rated her program until she now is 
producing dyes of every type. 

“Dr. Reese, chemical director of the 
Du Pont works, recently made the 
statement that by the end of this year 
the American dye industry would be 
from 80 to 90 per cent self-contained 
as regard production and quality, but 
this it can never be if the German 
dyes are allowed to come into our 
market unrestricted, which will be 
the case if only a tariff is imposed. 

“England is facing the same prob- 
lem that faces us, namely: of how to 
maintain supremacy in the textile 
trade and at the same time protect 
the dye industry until it develops 
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enough to be able to hold its own 
against foreign competition. The 
English Government has also recog- 
nized the implements of dye making 
as implements of national defense, 
and has invested government money 
in the British Dyestuffs Corporation. 
And although the English dye makers 
have succeeded in making more of 
the higher grade vat dyes than we 
have—they manufactured indigo in 
quantity in 1917%7—they, too, out of 
consideration for the textile manufac- 
turers, are planning to import some 
of the German vat dyes. This, how- 
ever, 1S no evidence that they are giv- 
ing up as vanquished or that the im- 
portation of foreign dyes is not going 
to be carefully controlled in the fu- 
ture.” 





The B. & R. Laboratories & Manu- 
facturing Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000 to manufacture chemicals. 
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ART SHADES OF ABSOLUTE 
FASTNESS 


By C. M. WuitTtTaker, B.Sc. 


The second article by C. F. Manor 
on the above subject on page 46 of 
your August 1 issue is written in so 
genial and open-minded a manner that 
Iam disposed to carry the discussion 
a stage further. 

Let me say at the outset that I 
quite agree with Mr. Manor that Fast 
Acid Red RH—if submitted to month- 
ly washings—would be poorer than 
Alizarine Red on chrome mordant at 
the end of twelve months’ exposure. 
Mr. Manor, as originator of the dis- 
cussion, has a perfect right to lay 
down the conditions, but I beg to sug- 
gest that a lady possessing the strong- 
est passion for cleanliness would hesi- 
tate to wash woolen curtains monthly, 
even though situated in the dirtiest 
manufacturing town. It is also high- 
lv probable that the same lady would 
put away the woolen curtains during 
the summer months, while upholstery 
fabrics would certainly not be washed 
once a month. I very much doubt 
whether they would be washed once 
in twelve months. 

Khaki Green W does admittedly 
present difficulties in its application— 
for instance, experience showed that 
it cannot be developed in river waters 
containing picric acid washings—but 
once the difficulties are overcome it 
will give shades of excellent fastness. 
It has its strict limitations in that it 
will not develop beyond a brown olive 
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on a chrome mordant; but, on the 
other hand, it has a definite sphere in 
olives and browns for suiting shades 
dved by the chrome at start method. 

Mr. Manor now discloses what was 
really at the back of his mind when 
penning his first article, viz.: the pos- 
sible uses of vat dyestuffs in wool 
dyeing. I am of opinion that their 
time on wool is not yet; improve- 
ments in the dyestuffs themselves will 
first have to be made, while he rightly 
indicates that master dyers will not 
take kindly to more vat dyeing, par- 
ticularly the matching of art shades 
with vat dyestuffs. 

I will now disclose what was at the 
back of my mind when writing my 
letter, viz.: the lack of mention of 
British-made dvestuffs in cases where 
they easily could be. This is a point 
on which I have protested many times 
and my letter was another mild pro- 
test. Mr. Manor states that to avoid 
an invidious choice he gave Meta- 
chrome Brown. Now, this is the orig- 
inal German name, and I contest that 
he could just as easily have given the 
British names, Alizarine Brown M or 
Erachrome Brown MW, without de- 
tracting from the value of his article 
in any way. Master dyers are very 
liberal with their advice to British 
color manufacturers as to what they 
should do. I will return the compli- 
ment and advise British master dyers 
to illustrate their articles as far as 
possible with the names of British- 
made dyestuffs. Every: month is mak- 
ing this more and more easy. 
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Mr. Manor may pull my leg, but he 
probably knows sufficient about hu- 
man nature to realize that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred people do not bother 
to complain about fading or looseness 
to washing. Merchants, manufactur- 
ers, dyers and color manufacturers 
should be devoutly thankful that this 
is the case, or their businesses would 
be much more harassing. 


Reputable wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who advertise these guaran- 
teed articles value their reputation 
above all things. They therefore re- 
place articles without quibble, though 
they may be satisfied that the article 
complained of has not received fair 
treatment; but the percentage is very 
small. Some laundries would be suc- 
cessful in removing any color. My 
real point was that all shades in the 
same line of guaranteed articles are 
not of equal fastness and therefore 
there is no such thing as absolute 
fastness, which would necessitate a 
0.1 per cent shade being as fast as a 
3 per cent shade. I quoted Indan- 
threne Red BN—which was used for 
guaranteed pink in pre-war days—not 
being as fast as the blues used for the 
same purposes. At the same time it 
is guaranteed under penalty of re- 
placement because experience has 
shown that the complaints received 
are negligible, and thus the color justt- 
nes the guarantee. Mr. Manor must 
know that guaranteed shades are not 
unknown in the woolen piece trade. 
For instance, navy and medium blue 
shades dyed with after-chrome blues 
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of the Fast Chrome Blue R type are 
exported to Australia and America 
under a firm guarantee. Fingering 
wools are also supplied with guaran- 
tee as to fastness of color. 

Finally, I will suggest that a little 
deeper in the recesses of Mr. Manor’s 
mind he was thinking of the status of 
the master dyer. This is a question 
which is agitating a large number of 
master dyers, as I know to my cost. 
I have unwittingly trodden on the 
corns of some of them on this point— 
very sensitive corns some of them are 
—so that it is a subject which I had 
better not discuss. 

Regarding a fast bright yellow for 
effect threads. Chrysophenine will be 
found very satisfactory and is largely 
used for this purpose—Dyer and Cali- 
co Printer. 


GOVERNMENT GONTINUES 
MANUFACTURE OF TOLUOL 


UT oeieataham.,.committee .Ot- ine 
House, which was investigating ord- 
nance expenditures of the War De- 
partment, brought out the fact that 
the Government is going on with con- 
tracts for toluol production to the 
amount of many millions, although 
the demand for this ingredient of 
high explosives has ceased. 

The department is spending $15,- 
000,000 to finance companies erecting 
by-product coke ovens, contracts for 
which were placed after the supply of 
toluol exceeded the army’s needs. 
The Koppers Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, received contracts for the ac- 
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tual construction of these ovens, 
while one of its officers, C. J. Rams- 
berg, was expert adviser of the Ord- 
nance Bureau. .These facts came out 
in the testimony of Colonel J. H. 
Burns and former Captain George R. 
Roe of the Ordnance Bureau and that 
of Russell S. "McBride of the Bureau 
of Standards. 


he four plants, which it will cost 
$15,000,000 to construct, are located 
at. .Buttalo. Nios 7) alt rote, Ve 
Va.; Birmingham, Ala., and Clinch- 
field, Va. The estimated cost of the 
first three will be $13,000,000 and in 
each instance the Koppers Company 
is the constructor. The Government 
is advancing the money to build these 
under a contract which gives it the 
right to take any part of the product 
of the ovens when they are completed, 
and with the condition that when 
completed the prospective owner will 
take them off the Government’s hands 
upon an appraised value, which, in 
the estimation of Captain Roe, the en- 
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gineer in charge, may be as high as © 
85 or 90 per cent of the cost. The 
contractors for whom the Ordnance 
Bureau is constructing these plants 
are the Donner Union Coke Com- — 


pany, at Buffalo; the Domestic Coke — 
Corporation, at Fairmount, and the — 
Birmingham Coal & By-products ~ 
Corporation, at Birmingham. | 
The plant at Clinchfield is being 
constructed on a different basis. The — 
Government is advancing the funds — 
to the owners, the International Coal — 
Products Company of New York, to — 
the amount of $2,000,000, which sum — 
is to be repaid to the Government in © 
full in four annual instalments, with 
5 per cent interest. The Birmingham © 
and the Clinchfield plants are both for 
fifty ovens each, but the estimated — 
cost of the Clinchfield plant is $500,- | 
000 less. The contractors in the case 
of the Clinchfield plant are Ford, Bea- © 
con & Davis. | 
Colonel Burns testified that when ~ 
the United States went into the war © 
the production of toluol in this coun- — 
try amounted to 7,000,000 gallons a — 
year. In 1918, when the contracts for — 
these coke ovens were placed, the © 
prospective production was 22.000,- — 
000 gallons a year. Asked by Chair- — 
man Graham for an opinion as to 
whether there was any necessity for 
entering into these contracts at that — 
time. Colonel Burns replied: “I do 
not like to take the stand of criticis- — 
ing the program, because that was — 
handed down to me by higher au-— 
thority.” | 
Mr. McBride of the Bureau of 7 
Standards, who was at that time 
“loaned” to the Ordnance Bureau as — 
chemical expert, testified that he had — 
expressed adverse opinions to his im- | 
mediate superior, Dr. Milo R. Maltby, — 
a consulting public utility exnert of — 
New York, who was with the Bureau ~ 
of Ordnance durine the war. Mr. — 
McBride said that he had stated to. 
Dr. Maltby that the war would be - 
over long before the Government 
could get any toluol from these 
plants; that the cost would be greater 
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than the Government would be war- 
ranted in paying. 

“The use of toluol was diminish- 
ing,” said Mr. McBride, “so that even 
with an increase of the military forces 
the demand for toluol would remain 
stationary. Certainly it would not 
increase. I don’t think any of these 
contracts should have been entered 
into at all.” When the armistice was 
signed, the construction of the three 
plants for which the Koppers Com- 
pany is the engineer was suspended. 
Tn the case of the fourth, under which 
‘the owner is to reimburse the Gov- 
crnment in full, there could be no 
suspension. In February, according 
to Captain Roe’s testimony, a confer- 
ence was held at which it was deter- 
mined to carry out all the contracts, 
and since then the work has been pro- 
ceeding.” 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 15 
Park Row, New York City. 


E..M. Co.—Question: Please give 
us the names of manufacturers of 20 
per cent indigo paste other than the 
Dow Chemical Company and the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company. 
We are buyers of large quantities of 
this material and need to get into 
communication with new sources of 
supply. 


Answer: The only American man- 
ufacturer of synthetic indigo other 
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than the Dow Chemical Company, 
whose selling agents are Aniline 
Dyes & Chemical, Inc., Cedar and 
Washington Streets, and the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
whose names you mention, is E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., dye- 
stuffs department, 21 East Fortieth 
Street. 

In addition to these American man- 
ufacturers, the principal—and, in fact, 
we believe, the only—Swiss supply 
comes from the Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle, Switzerland, for 
whom A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Green- 
wich Street, are selling agents. 





W. W.—Question: Will you kind- 
ly advise me where I can obtain 
leather dye formulas? [ want to man- 
ufacture leather dyes, particularly 
brown, black and gray, for the pur- 
pose of selling the shoe-repair trade, 
etc; 


Answer: This is, of course, a very 
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general and exhaustive topic. We 
should imagine that if you intend to 
sell to such people as the shoe-repair 
trade you would be wiser to purchase 
suitable dyes rather than attempt 
their manufacture. 

However, if you are interested in 
the manufacture itself we think. that 
if you will refer to the eleventh edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
under the article on dyes, you will 
find a sub-division on leather: dyes, 
which will refer you to the necessary 
literature on this matter. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture foodstuffs, dyes, 
chemicals, oils,_ etc... the “Jackbro 
Products Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $100,000. The 
incorporators are J. C. Brown, A. Ro- 
senstein and A. Bellert. Head offices 
of the company will be in New York 
City. 





W. F. Kroneman, for many years 
associated with Ralph L. Fuller & 
Co., and recently with J. Simon & 
Co., is now connected with Steib & 
Dutweler, Inc, of New) York. City: 
as manager of the oil department of 
that concern. 





With a capital of $500,000, the 
Commercial Chemical Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware. ‘The incorporators consist 
of F. R. Hansell, E. M. McFarland 
and J. Vernon Pimm, of Philadelphia. 





The Universal Mercerizing & Dye- 
ing Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
with a capital of $35,000 to manu- 
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facture textiles. The incorporators 
are J. Spitzer, A. I. Heliker and I 
Alexander. Headquarters will be in — 
New York City. 





The General Chemical Company, 32 
Exchange Place, Providence, R. I., has — 
had plans prepared for the erection of © 
a new building on Allens Avenue, to — 
facilitate operations. 





The Gabriel Chemical Company, Inc., — 
Orange, N. J., has been incorporated — 
with a capital of $15,000 to manufac- — 
ture chemicals and allied specialties. 
Benjamin H. Williams, Herbert G. — 
Schoenleber and Charles L. Gabriel are © 
the incorporators. : 





Textiles will be manufactured by — 
the newly incorporated Garment — 
Trade Machinery & Equipment Cor- — 
poration, which was recently char- — 
tered in New York State with a capi- © 
tal of $30,000. Offices will be in Man- © 
hattan, and the incorporators are L. 
Rosenbaum, M. Schwartz and M. Ros- 
enbaum. 





The Klingtite Manufacturing Com- — 
pany, which has just been incorpo- — 


rated under the laws of New York — 


with a capital of $25,000, will engage © 
in the manufacture of machinery and ~ 
chemical apparatus. The incorpora- — 
tors are O. Turner, R. S. Allen and@ 
W. C. Connaughton. Offices of the © 
new concern will be located in New ~ 
York City. 





The Franklin Baker Company, Dore- — 
mus Avenue, Newark, N. J., manufac- — 
turer of oils, has completed arrange- 


ments for the erection of a new three- — 


story refinery building addition to its 
plant, about 54 by 94 feet. 





The S. B. Penrick Chemical Compa- 
ny, Inc., Marion, N. C., has filed notice 
of authorization to operate in the State 
of New Jersey. It is proposed to es- 
tablish offices at Jersey City. 
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Editor’s Note: 


The following is a digest of an address recently delivered by 


Dr. Levinstein before a convention of the British Society of Chemical Industry, and 


as as contained in the journal of that socicty. 


Practically everything which Dr. Lev- 


instein says of the British dyestuff indusiry applies with equal force to conditions 


in America. 


It 1s our belief that anyone who still has any doubts as to the necessity 


of protecting our dyestuff industry will be convinced by a perusal of Dr. Levinstein’s 


remarks, 


success of the dye industry is 
vital to the State, each of which 
is in itself adequate. 

(1) A Key Industry.—The reasons 
for the formation of British Dyes, Ltd., 
were clearly explained by Mr. Runci- 
man in 1914 and 1915. “No one can 
tell what exactly will be the position 
after the war is over. Of this I am 
certain, if we go on being dependent 
in a large portion of our textile trade, 
whether cotton or wool, upon supplies 
(of dyes) which Germany has the pow- 
er to cut off whenever she pleases, we 
leave these cotton and wool industries 
in a state of peril.” It may be said 
against Mr. Runciman’s view that our 
textile trades did well before the war, 
and now it is over there is not the same 
necessity for becoming entirely inde- 
pendent of Germany for the supply of 
dyestuffs. That view would be entire- 
ly erroneous. It is held by no one who 


Ae HERE are four reasons why ihe 





is at all familiar with the methods and 
history of the big German aniline dye 
trust, created in 1915, but carrying out 
a policy long decided upon. Had the 
war come a little later our textile in- 
dustry would have appreciated an acute 
difference in the conditions under which 
they received their supplies. To-day 
this trust, familiarly known as the LG. 
(Interessen Gemeinschaft), is the most 
powerful weapon possessed by the Ger- 
mans, for in peace, as in war, it was 
and is a tool of the German Govern- 
ment. The world monopoly possessed 
by Germany in dyestuffs was impercep- 
tibly becoming a desperate menace to 
the freedom of our textile trades. It is 
of the first importance that this should 
be universally recognized. It is the 
main reason, apart from powerful sen- 
timental considerations, which has made 
the dye consumer so enthusiastic a sup- 
porter of our industry since the war. 
It was ignorance of this vital fact, be- 
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cause the I.G. was inchoate and still 
concealed its character, and not in- 
difference to it, which made him appear 
lethargic in assisting British dye manu- 
facturers before the war. 


(2) National Security as a Guaran- 
tee of Peace.—The dye industry is re- 
quired for national defence as a guar- 
antee of peace. I invite you to con- 
sider the war record of the German 
combine. 


During the war the I.G. produced 
not only all the synthetic ammonia and 
nitric acid needed for the production 
of explosives, but also, with an unim- 
portant exception, the whole of the 
chemical warfare products used by 
Germany in the course of the war. 


It was entirely due to the I.G. that 
Germany was able, in spite of the block- 
ade, to carry on the war after the end 
of 1915. Consider what this means. 
But for the possession of her dye in- 
dustry, on which the German Staff did 
not even rely for munitions in 1914, 
the German resistance would have 
broken down in little more than a year 
for lack of nitric acid. 


Can anything more clearly prove the 
military value of the German dye in- 
dustry and the loss and destruction 
which it has caused us? 

Apart from the production of nitric 
acid, oleum, and high explosives, the 
German dyestuff plants are of supreme 
importance for chemical warfare, be- 
cause they are extraordinarily adapta- 
ble. Practically any organic product 
can be manufactured in them. This is 
due partly to standardization, but chief- 
ly because the plant is often designed 
not for the manufacture of specific sub- 
stances, but for the purpose of carry- 
ing out specific chemical operations. It 
was for this reason that most of the 
poison products used by the Germans 
were not made in one factory; certain 
operations were carried out in one fac- 
tory, other operations could be carried 
out very conveniently in another plant. 
Thus in the case of mustard gas, thio- 
diglycol was prepared at Ludwigshafen, 
and the mustard gas itself at Lever- 
kusen. The reason for this was that 


at Ludwigshafen there was already in 
existence a plant which could be used 
for the manufacture of thiodiglycol. 

Where extensions were put down for 
the manufacture of poison gas the re- 
verse holds good. The extensions for 
the purpose of war were adaptable for 
the purpose of peace. 

Attached to one of their plants erect- 
ed during the war, ostensibly solely for 
the purpose of war, are laboratories 
which contain a large luxuriously 
equipped lecture room, and which cost 
£200,000. 

One may sum up the situation in this 
way: (1) The production of explosives 
in blockaded Germany was possible only 
owing to the Haber process belonging 
to the I.G., which was greatly developed 
by them during the war. (2) Each 
factory of the I.G. is either an arsenal 
or a potential arsenal of great size, ca- 
pable of making great quantities of in- 
termediate products and dyes one day, 
and twenty-four hours later capable of 
being switched on to the manufacture 
of stupendous quantities of poison gas. 

If Germany were to remain the only 
country possessing such factories she 
would have every inducement’ to use 
them for aggression, for she would have 
no cause to fear reprisals. She might 
conceivably be certain in her own mind 
of effecting a strategic surprise. There- 
fore, the establishment of plants of 
equal magnitude in this country on a 
sound basis is one of the first guar- 
antees of peace. 

Do not misunderstand my argument. 
I do not advocate building dye plants 
for the purpose of making toxic gases. 
I do say that if the Germans retain their 
monopoly in dyestuffs they possess a 
monopoly in the rapid production of 
toxic gases, and that, in this event, the 
world is not safe for peaceful people. 

(3) New Industries Can Only Be 
Created by Organized Research.—Very 
few people realize to what a small ex- 
tent new industries arising out of new 
inventions have been created in Eng- 
land in recent years in comparison with 
those created abroad, particularly in 
Germany. 

Before the development of the scien- 
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tific industries we may fairly claim to 
have produced more important inven- 
tions than our competitors. We are 
an ingenious and inventive people. To- 
day only a small proportion of world’s 
inventions emanates from the inhabi- 
tants of these islands. Industrial in- 
ventions are now, as a rule, not the 
result of a flash of intuition, but of pa- 
tient, methodical and skilled research 
carried out with big resources on a well- 
considered plan. 


On the whole, that country will pro- 
duce the most chemical inventions 
which has the greatest number of 
trained research chemists. In the fields 
of discovery, as on the battlefield, num- 
bers will tell. As Pasteur well said: 
“In the fields of discovery chance al- 
ways favors the researcher.” 


There is no industry except the dye 
industry which can support a large 
number of organized research chemists. 
This cannot be more clearly expressed 
than in the report by A. Mitchell Pal- 
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mer, the Alien Property Custodian of 
the United States (chemical section) : 
“The vital character of that industry 
(the dyestuff industry) was not due 
to its financial importance, since the 
consumption of dyes in the United 
States at the time of the outbreak of 
the war did not exceed $25,000,000 a 
year in cost to the consuming indus- 
tries, nor to the fact that these dyes 
were absolute essentials to industries 
producing peiuap. $2,500,000,000 of 
goods annually, but most of all to the 
fact that the technical skill and squip- 
ment provided by a successful dye in- 
dustry furnished the means, and al- 
most the sole means, to which every 
nation must look for advances in the 
application of chemical science to prac- 
tical undertakings. No other industry 
offers a livelihood to any such large 
numbers of highly-trained scientific 
chemists, nor any such incentive to con- 
tinuous and extended research.” 


The dye industry is thus a key indus- 
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try in a new sense. It is the key to 
invention. It is necessary if we are to 
keep abreast of the world in the de- 
velopment of new industries arising out 
of chemical discoveries. 

The reaction of this on the chemical 
schools of our universities is of ex- 
traordinary importance, because the dye 
industry can provide a large outlet for 
highly-trained research chemists. As 
the dye industry lives by research, new 
buildings and plants are continually be- 
ing erected for the manufacture of new 
products. This entails the employment 
of more chemists, who, as a rule, are 
drawn from the research departments, 
and their replacement by new research 
students from the universities. For the 
first time young chemists can be as- 
sured of a career in industrial research, 
the most fascinating but elusive and 
difficult work open to our profession. 
The bond between organic chemical 
schools and the dyestuff industry is, 
therefore, bound to be a close one. The 
development of the industry will give 
an enormous impetus to the study and 
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research in organic chemistry at aca- 
demic institutions. 

(4) Poltical Importance of the Dye- 
stuff Industry—The German dye in- 
dustry was the most potent weapon 
possessed by Germany for peaceful 
penetration. In America, Mitchell Pal- 
mer shows that the dyestuff sales or- 


ganization of the I.G. firms was used | 


by the German Government for espion- 
age both before and during the war. 
The peaceful penetration of Russia and 
other foreign countries by Germany 
was one of the causes which led to 
the war. 

It is not safe for us to permit the 
Germans to monopolize the up-country 
business with tins of dyestuffs among 
the natives of India, and of the East 
in general, for political reasons. It is 
our duty to afford an alternative supply 
of dyestuffs, besides German dyestuffs, 
to those of our Allies who do not pos- 
sess an adequate home industry. To 
secure commercial freedom for our 
textile trade and that: of our Allies is 
as important as to secure political free- 
dom. 

Summary and Conclusion.—These 
are the reasons which render the devel- 
opment of our industry so vital in the 
coming struggle. They may be summed 
up in the following propositions: 

(1) It would be madness after the 
close of this terrible war, fought to 
secure our ideals of political freedom, 
not to make ourselves economically 
free from Germany. 

(2) It would be folly to leave Ger- 
many the sole possessor of factories, 
potential arsenals, which because they 
were unique in the great war enabled 
her to carry on this war for three ad- 
ditional dreadful years. 


(3) It is impossible for us to main- — 


tain our commercial supremacy if we 
throw away the one chance of organiz- 
ing the inventive talent of our chemists. 

It follows that enormous responsi- 
bility rests upon the chemists of this 
country. The real war work of our 


chemists lies yet before them, for it — 
rests with chemists to secure in the — 


next few years the opportunities the 
soldiers won for us. 
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URGE FAVORABLE ACTION ON 
LONGWORTH BILL 


Although no official action on the 
Longworth bill may be looked for in 
the Senate until after the Peace Treaty 
has been disposed of, the interval of 
seeming inactivity is, nevertheless, be- 
ing employed by interests which both 
favor and oppose the passage of the 
measure to urge their respective views 
upon individual Senators. 

Representatives of many large dye- 
stuff manufacturing interests have been 
in Washington during the past week 
or ten days, and, although nothing of 


a definite nature can be announced, | 


we understand that much progress has 
been made in the way of persuading 
various Senators of the advisability of 
adopting the bill in substantially the 
same form as it was passed by the 
House. 

There has been some talk of further 
modification of the measure as regards 
the licensing feature, the most practical 
suggestion, and the one in which we 
most heartily concur being that the 
licensing powers be vested in a specially 
appointed committee which shall be 
small in size and shall number among its 
members no representative of either 
manufacturing or consuming interests, 
and which shall devote its time exclu- 
sively to the consideration of applica- 
tions for the importations of dyestuffs. 

We earnestly urge upon all persons 
who are interested in the speedy pas- 
sage of the Longworth measure by the 
Senate that they leave no stone unturned 
to see that their representatives in the 
Senate are advised of their wishes in 
this matter. After all is said and done, 
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we enjoy a truly republican form of 
government, and it is undoubtedly the 
intention of our lawmakers to reflect 
the wishes of their constituents in so far 
as is possible, and unless we make our 
wishes known it is not to be expected 
that our representatives can properly 
divine them. 


A DYESTUFF CYCLOPEDIA 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a communication from Bradford Web- 
ster which was stimulated by an edi- 
torial appearing in last week’s REPORTER 
which pointed out the desirability of 
America having some sort of a com- 
parative file of dyestuffs which would 
be available to consumers. 

The plan, as suggested by Mr. Web- 
ster, appears to us in its main features 
to be practical. It is, at least, a definite 
suggestion in the right direction. There 
is no doubt that any attempt to put 
such a plan into operation would have 
to overcome a great deal of inertia on 
the part of our dyestuff manufacturers, 
but we feel certain that if such a sys- 
tem could once be established it would 
prove of inestimable value to consumers 
of dyestuffs in all fields. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Webster, 
that each concern manufacturing dye- 
stuffs furnish to a central distributing 
agency a thousand sample cards of 
each color manufactured by it, at its 
own expense, would, of course, entail 
the outlay of considerable money on the 
part of a manufacturer who produced 
any wide range of colors, but we have 
no hesitation in predicting that the ad- 
vertising value to be obtained from such 
an outlay would justify the expense. 

As to securing co-operation for the 
plan, there is no doubt whatever that a 


great majority of the concerns which ~ 
buy large quantities of dyestuffs would — 


be very glad to avail themselves of such 
a service at the modest cost which Mr. 
Webster suggests. 
in our minds as to the feasibility of the 


plan is whether or not the leading man- | 
ufacturers of dyestuffs could be in- 


duced to endorse it. It is our opinion 
that if two or three of the larger manu- 


The only question — 
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facturers were to furnish such a cen- 
tral bureau with sample cards covering 
their complete range of colors the small- 
er manufacturers would at once fall in 
line and so make the cyclopedia of 
great value for purposes of comparison 
as well as for reference. 

The source through which the sam- 


ple cards would be collected and dis-, 


tributed is, to our mind, a matter of 
comparative unimportance, so long as 
it was assured that the organization was 
distinctly impartial and conducted in 
a thoroughly businesslike manner. 


FORMALITIES FOR IMPORT- 
ING GERMAN DYES 


The Textile Alliance, Inc.; 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York, ap- 
pointed by the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion of the State Department as the 
sole official agency for the importa- 
tion of vat dyes from Germany to 
consumers in this country, has an- 
nounced the plan that will be followed 
in the distribution of the color stuffs 
to consumers. The instructions given 
cover the purchase, importation and 
distribution of the products. 

The War Trade Board Section has 
issued to dye consumers allocation 
certificates for the purpose of enabling 
them to import the vat dyes necessary 
for their requirements for the six 
months’ period from October 15 to 
April 15, 1920. In the meantime ne- 
gotiations between the representa- 
tives of the Allied and Associated 
Governments and of the German Gov- 
ernment have assured a substantial 
supply of the required dyes. 


The Textile Alliance proposes to. 


accept from the consumer vat dye 
certificates issued by the War Trade 
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Board for such dyes in amounts not — 
exceeding those specified in such cer~ 
tificates. Applications for licenses 


will be secured through the Alliance, 


covered by the allocation certificates 
indorsed by it, and all details connect- 
ed with the purchase, terms of pay- 
ment, their shipment and distribution — 
will be performed by the organization. — 

When the allocation certificate is. — 
indorsed by the Alliance and the or- 
der form is filled out, the application 
will be filed with the War Trade — 
Board. 3 

The approximate cost of the dyes — 
and all charges will be submitted to. — 
the Alliance by the consumer and a 
check will accompany the order. The 
Paris representative of the Alliance — 
will then proceed with the purchase. 
In the event that the entire amount 
of dyes called for by the order is not 
obtainable, the supply will be pro — 
rated. | 

The entire transaction will be car- 
ried out at cost and without profit to — 
the Textile Alliance, but to meet the — 
estimated expenses 15 per cent will be — 
charged on the amount of the deliv- 
ered cost, including duty. Any un- © 
expended balance of the funds remit- — 
ted for expenses will be returned pro — 
rata. All purchasers will be required — 
to absolve the Alliance from liability — 
arising in connection with the impor- — 
tation, sale or delivery of the dyes. 








The Newark College of Technol- — 
ogv, Newark, N. J., announces the es- 
tablishment of a special course on cor- — 
poration chemistry. The new course — 


will aim to instruct in the relation of — 


business economics to industrial 


chemistry. 
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AN AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
CYCLOPEDIA 


By Bradford Webster 


The editorial in the AMERICAN DyE- 
STUFF REporTER of October 27 has sug- 
gested once more the importance of a 
single reliable source of information 
regarding available dyestuffs in the 
United States. The advantages of such 
a source of information or cyclopedia 
of dyestuffs have been obvious for 
years. The difficulty has been to get 
a thoroughly practical plan. So far as 
I know, no such plan has been in op- 
eration by any manufacturer, dealer, or 
user of dyestuffs. The plan I am about 
to suggest is the result of handling 
twenty or thirty thousand samples, of 
having published a loose-leaf lawbook, 
of having designed and made a loose- 
leaf filing binder, and of having con- 
sidered this problem many times with 
others who have been under great pres- 
sure in the same circumstances. We 
all wish we could have started with it 
in some such form four years ago. 


Let us start with a single sheet of 
paper for each dyestuff produced by 
each manufacturer. The sheet should 
be of good paper, probably 6 by 8 inches 
in size, doubled on the left edge to 
allow for the attached pieces on the 
sheets, and punched through the dou- 
bled portion for binding. In the upper 
right hand corner should be printed 
the number of the sheet, the name of 
the color so given as to indicate in 
what general class it belongs, and the 
name of the manufacturer. In the up- 
per half of the sheet should be fixed 
two or more pieces of dyed cotton, 
wool, silk, or union fabric of standard 
weight and character, with a printed 
statement under each piece showing 
the percentage of dyestuff to weight of 
fabric. In the lower portion of the 
sheet should be printed the identifying 
solutions and reactions, and further es- 
sential brief instructions. 

The manufacturer should have the 
dyed pieces made by a competent and 
disinterested testing laboratory, whose 
chemists and sample dyers have no 
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connection with any manufacturer, deal- 
er or consumer. To be most useful 
for comparison the dyeings should all 
be* made in the same place and under 
similar conditions. 

The manufacturer should have one 
thousand sheets printed for each color 
he makes, have the dyed pieces mounted 
with good adhesive, and deliver them 
to the publisher and distributer. 

The numbering of the sheets would 
be determined by the classification 
adopted. An intermittent or broken 
number system might well be employed. 

The following is suggested as a prac- 
tical classification: 


A. 1. Ordinary Direct Colors; 
2. Developed Colors. 
B. Sulphur Colors. 
C;-1.. Ordinary, Acid Colors; 
2. Chrome Bottom Acid Colors; 
3. Top Chrome Acid Colors. 
. Basic Colors. 
Vat Colors. 
Oil Colors. 


MO 
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G. Miscellaneous Aniline Colors. 
H. Natural Dyestuffs. 


Under each heading the dyestuffs 
would be arranged alphabetically by 
general color names, such as Blacks, 
Blues, Browns, et cetera. 

To illustrate how the numbering 
would be done, one National Direct 
Black would be sheet No. 1, a second 
one sheet No. 2, a du Pont Direct Black 


No. 3, another No. 4, a Newport No. 5, | 


et cetera. Then numbers would be 
skipped up-to 35 or 50, and the first 
Direct Blue would be sheet or page 
No. 50. If there: were five Direct 
Blacks in the original edition, the next 
new one coming out would be num- 
bered 6. If the Direct Blues ran from 
50 to 62, the next new one would be 63. 
Before a manufacturer had his thou- 
sand sheets printed, the distributer 
would furnish him the proper sheet 
number to have printed with the other 
printing on the sheet on each of the 
thousand copies of the page devoted to 
each color. By this system, the posi- 
tion of a new sheet in the cyclopedia 
would be obvious from the number. 
No other loose-leaf book system that I 
know of is as simple, as fool-proof, as 
direct, and as speedy. 

The distributer and publisher would 
gather in 1,000 sets, have them punched 
and inserted in two or more loose-leaf 
binders per set. The binders would be 
of very compact and convenient size, 
the sheets being six inches on the bind- 
ing side after doubling the edges by 
about eight inches wide. 
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Monthly or bi-monthly thereafter, he 
would distribute to each subscriber one 
copy of each new sheet representing a 
new color. 7 

Manufacturers would gladly furnish 
these sheets at their own expense for 
distribution because it would be by long 
odds the most inexpensive advertising 
they could get. 

All substantial consumers of dye- 
stuffs and dealers would gladly pay 
$25 for the original volumes and $10 
to $15 yearly for the new sheets, be- 
cause it would cost them from five to 
fifty times as much to get such authori- 
tative and disinterested information 
otherwise. 

Manufacturers furnishing more than 
a given number of sheets would receive 
the original edition and the periodic 
service without charge. Those furnish- 
ing less than that number would re- 
ceive a discount in proportion to the 
number furnished. 

American dyestuffs could, of course, 
only be entered by the manufacturer. 
In case of foreign manufacturers, either 
the authorized American agent or a 
group of original and substantial im- 
porters would prépare but one set of 
sheets for each color from one manu- 
facturer, like Sandoz, for example. 

No mixtures would be listed. 

With regard to the disinterested and 
competent dyeing chemist, there are 
few to be found. Probably one and 
possibly two in New York, absolutely 
disconnected and _ fully competent, 
could be found. In the case of vat 
colors, it might be necessary to take 
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the dyeings from the manufacturer of 
the dyestuffs. 

The publication and distribution of 
works of this kind with a limited field 
of 500 to 1,000 users is a thankless and 
often profitless task. However. there 
are probably a few who appreciate the 
need, understand how to meet it, and 
have the welfare of the industry suffi- 
ciently at heart to be willing to con- 
tribute the time, effort, and wounded 
sensibilities to make the American Dye- 
stuffs Cyclopedia a work worth while, 
and possibly a work of high art. 


A RAPID PROCESS OF TUR- 
KEY RED DYEING 


By P. Montavon 


When I commenced my career early 
in 18%4 at Thann, an Alsatian foreman 
had just begun to dye cloth pekins 
and damasks in self-shades for furni- 
ture cloths. The usual colors were 
vellows, reds, clarets and_ similar 
shades obtained by dyewoods. The 
method followed consisted in fixing 
hydrate of alumina on the fiber by 
padding in acetate of alumina, drying 
with the goods stretched on hooks in 
the ‘hot flue, treating with silicate of 
soda and chalk, thoroughly rinsing, 
then dyeing in the jigger with the 
dyewoods. For instance, the yellow 
was got by using wood, quercitron 
and fustic. For red a mixture cf 
fustic and wood with Lima or sandal- 
wood. For clarets, fustic with a little 
logwood, and for garnets Lima wood 
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with large proportions of fustic and 
logwood. 


At the same time another foreman 
dyer from Rouen had installed in the 
same establishment the dyeing of very 
dark puce shades on satin zanella for 
umbrellas. This was done by mor- 
danting with alumina and iron, and 
dyeing in the jigger with Brazil wood 
and logwood. 


Tn spite of the large number of jig- 
gers used in this work the output of 
these articles was relatively small be- 
cause of the very full shades that were 
demanded and especially the length of 
time it took to exhaust the bath. A 
method therefore was sought to in- 
crease the yield by finding a quicker 
process of dyeing. I succeeded to be- 
gin with in reducing the time by half 
by making the dye bath alkaline, then 
continuing my experiments in this 
line I quickly noted that the dyeing 
could be done very rapidly by using 
concentrated baths sufficiently alka- 
line to dissolve entirely all the color- 
ing principles contained in them. 
This suggested the idea of dyeing on 
the padding machine in short baths 
that could be reinforced for each new 
roll of cloth. 


Moreover, this method of working 
enabled us to calculate how many 
passages through the bath the mor- 
danted cloth would need to take up a 
given quantity of dissolved color. 
The batched cloth kept in the heat 
and caused the metallic hydrates to 
be completely fixed, so that the dye- 
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ing was done with an economy of la- 
bor, coloring matters and steam. 

To make the dye bath alkaline am- 
monia was preferably used, in order 
not to strip the hydrate of alumina 
fixed on the fiber, which would be 
done if caustic lyes were employed. 


Customers at that time insisted on 
shades faster to light than those given 
by the various red dyewoods, and at 
the same time cheaper than those ob- 
tained with alizarine. A mixture of 
solutions in ammonia of Brazil wood 
and alizarine allowed us to give satis- 
faction in the matter of reds, and the 
addition of hematine to this mixture 
produced a garnet with the desired 
properties. Also the shades that were 
obtained were livelier, fuller and 
much more resistant to light than 
those got in the ordinary ways. 


TuRKEY Rep 


Towards the end of 1876 after many 
changes of products and many experi- 
ments and modifications, we com- 
menced at Thann to turn out a fairly 
good Turkey red by the following 
process. 

The bleached cloth in the dry state 
was padded twice in sulphoricinate 1:10, 
then dried in the hot flue with a hori- 
zontal run heated by steam plates. 
After drying the goods were padded in 
alumina mordant prepared with 30 kilos 
of alum, 3 kilos of acetate of lead, and 
750 grams of powdered chalk per 100 
liters of water, and allowed to remain 
on the rollers of the padding machine 
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for several hours. Next the pieces 
were treated in the jigger in a bath of, 
silicate of soda and chalk, and thorough- 
ly washed. 

The dyeing was done on another jig- 
ger with a bath of 4 kilos of 20 per 
cent alizarine, 1 kilos 300 grams of 
sulphoricinate, and 3 kilos of bran per 
50 kilos of cloth. The bath was brought 
to the boil which was kept up until 
the bath was exhausted. After rinsing 
and drying the dyed woods were 
steamed for two hours then treated in 
a boiling soap bath with the addition 
of tin salts. This step in the process is 
best done in the closed kier. 

A year later, having completed my 
military service, I found the Turkey 
red department completely separated 
from the other parts of the dyeworks 
and had nothing more to do with it. I 
should, therefore, not have been able 
at that time to apply my ideas for the 
rapid dyeing of alizarine red, but for 
the fact that the dyeing of furniture 
cloths was still part of my work. The 
following is the process I used to dye 
several pieces of damask in Turkey red 
which were required in garnet shades 
for upholstery use. 


Rapip Process 


Two passages through the padding 
machine in acetate of alumina 8 deg. B.; 
dry stretched on the hooks in the hot 
flue; treat in the jigger with silicate of 
soda and chalk, and thoroughly rinse 
and squeeze. 

Dye on the padding machine in a 
boiling bath with 3 kilos of 20 per cent 
alizarine and a half liter of ammonia 
per 40 liters of bath. A batch of 30 
kilos of cloth is passed three times 
through the bath, and then allowed to 
rest for an hour. It is then given a 
passage through hot water, padded 
twice through a solution of sulphori- 
cinate 1:10 dried, steamed for two 
hours, and finally soaped in the boil- 
ing bath for an hour. 

As a result I obtained a very lively 
and full Turkey red as resistant as 
that obtained by the process described 
above. Samples taken at various stages 
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of the process after dyeing had the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


After padding in alizarine, washing 
and drying the red was very intense and 
did not bleed in boiling water. 

After soaping at the boil the red was 
much more lively. 

Steaming increased this effect. 

-Oiling after dyeing, followed by dry- 
ing and steaming, gave a very lively 
dark red. When this was soaped at 
the boil for an hour with the addition 
of tin salts it became a very full and 
magnificent Turkey red having all the 
desired fire, and passing all the tests of 
a Turkey red obtained by the usual 
process. 


In dyeing on the padding machine 
in alizarate of ammonia it is necessary 
to avoid all contact with copper or 
iron. The squeezing rolls must be cov- 
ered with India-rubber. The trough 
and the guide rolls must be of wood 
with their iron spindles thoroughly well 
tinned. These spindles should turn in 
ebonite lined sockets. The heating of 
the bath should be done by means of a 
well-tinned steam coil. Now that alum- 
inum is available industrially the spin- 
dles and the steam coil could be made of 
this metal. 


It may be remarked that in order to 
avoid drying after mordanting I tried to 
fix the alumina on the fiber in the state 
of tannate by passing the cloth first 
through an alkaline bath of tannin and 
then through the bath of alumina. The 
tannate of alumina, however, did not 
dye well in alizarine. I also tried to fix 
the alizarine on the fiber by double de- 
composition, by impregnating the cloth 
with alizarite of ammonia, and then 
passing it through the alumina salt, but 
the result was not encouraging. Never- 
theless experiments in this direction 
should be persevered.—Rev. Gen. des 
Mat. Col. 


——— 


The Neversink Dyeing Company 
has purchased the Penn Dye & Bleach 
Works, at Pottstown and New Cum- 
berland, Pa. The office remains at 
500 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
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AMERICAN DYE MAKERS 
BURNING BRIDGES 


American manufacturers of dyestuffs 
are expending millions of dollars to 
meet the expected competition of Ger- 
many, according to a recent bulletin of 
the American Chemical Society. One 
large corporation, it is said, has already 
spent $1,800,000 in experimenting for 
the preparation of much desired colors. 
The complex problems of factory man- 
agement and large scale production now 
facing the dye manufacturers of this 
country were discussed at the meeting 
of the newly organized Dye Section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

“The great cost of promoting a na- 
tive dye industry,” says the bulletin, 
“comes in putting into practical appli- 
cation on a large scale the work of the 
laboratory. Of the hundreds of dyes 
which were manufactured abroad .be- 
fore 1914, there is scarcely one which 
could not be made by American chem- 
ists on a small scale under laboratory 
conditions. When the wholesale opera- 
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tion begins, however, there are many 
obstacles which can only be overcome 
by practice. For example, one of the 
largest plants in America expended in 
one year $845,000 in developing a fac- 
tory process of a certain dye. 

“The American dye industry has 
come up out of the tribulations of the 
war. Owing to the ability of Germany 
to dump surplus products on the mar- 
ket before the war that country virtu- 
ally enjoyed a monopoly in dyestuffs. 
The Americans now are able to pro- 
vide most of the colors required by the 
various industries of the United States 
and are determined that they will 
finally develop the process for vat dyes 
so that they will be able to meet all 
competition.” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Anglo-California Aniline Cor- 
poration, with a capitalization of $1,- 
000,000, has been organized at Reno, 
Nev., for the purpose of operating 
shale properties in that territory and 
refining the products. 





According to the Algemein Han- 
delsblad, the annual report of the Ba- 
dische Anilin und Sodafabrik, at Lud- 
wigshafen, shows a gross profit of 
67,600,000 marks for 1918, in compari- 
son with 58,200,000 marks for the pre- 
ceding year. (seneral expense in- 
creased from 7,900,000 marks to 15,- 
300,000 marks. There was written off 
for depreciation and reserve 40,600,000 
marks, as against 21.200,000 for the 
preceding year. 
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The Textile Color Card Association 
nas now ready for distribution its 
shade card for the spring season of 
1920. Vhe copy of the card which we 
have received shows fifty-six shades 
on silk and twelve shades on wool, as 
well as twelve combination colors, 
producing changeable effects, on silk. 
The solid colors are given new and 
seasonable names and the combina- 
tion effects are represented by letter. 


The suit of H. A. Metz against the 
Alien Property Custodian, which was 
to have been argued last week before 
Judge Hough of the United States 
Circuit Court, has been indennitely 
postponed. 








Exports of dyestuffs from the 
United States for the month of Au- 
gust exceeded $1,100,000 in value and 
were divided as follows: Aniflisie 
dyes, $761,000; logwood extracts, 
$60,000; other dyestuffs, $350,000. 





The announcement recently made 
hy J. S. Young & Co., Hanover, Pa., 
of the retirement from active busi- 
ness of Charles R. Delaney, who has 
been associated with this company 
for many years, was received by the 
dvestufi fraternity with marked re- 
zret. Mr. Delaney has long been one 
of the leading figures of the country 
in the natural -dyestuff industry. — It 
is understood that Mr. Delaney will 
take an extended trip around the 
world for the purpose of studying the 
sources of natural dyestuffs at their 
points of origin. 





The Philadelphia Textile School 
opened its fall session with the largest 
enrollment in its history, the increase 
being at least 30 per cent over that of 
the next largest class. 





The thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Association of Wool- 
en and Worsted Oversees will be held 
at the American House, Boston, on 
Saturday, November 15. 
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MARKING TIME 


Great “Doings,” but Little Real Action, Continues to Be the 
Portion of the Dye Industry While Awaiting Senatorial Action 


HE awful and solemn calm which 

precedes a storm, or a great 

football game—or a hanging— 
has been pervading, is pervading, and 
will continue to pervade for a while 
longer the infant American dye in- 
dustry. Ever since, on September 26, 
the House gave its approval to the 
Longworth bill, with its dye licensing 
feature, by a vote of 156 to 119. sus- 
pense and uncertainty have been the 
order of the day. Hesitancy and grop- 
ing have marked—though to no great 
extent—the transactions of color ma- 
kers and users. 

But by these statements it is not 
meant that the industry is dead, dy- 
ing, or even stagnating. Consumers 
are buying and manufacturers are 
selling; propagandists are busy pro- 
ducing propaganda to further their 
several ends, commentators continue to 
comment away merrily, and, in gen- 
eral, things are rolling along smoothlv 
enough. The suspense referred to is 
not the sharp. breathless variety so 
frequently met with in novels of the 
day, and the uncertainty is not ex- 


actly the chafing kind which causes 
hnger-nails to be bitten down to the 
quick and all that sort of thing. The 
industry is merely passing through 
what might be termed an expectant 
interlude, into which downhearted- 
ness most decidedly does not enter. 

In the technique of the drama, and 
more particularly of the motion pic- 
ture, there is an arbitrary expression 
emploved to denote the presence or 
lack“or certain Clraracteristics. tir’ a 
production. This expression is “ac- 
tion,” and it does not mean the sort of 
action referred to by that term in 
ordinary conversation. Thus, a mo- 
tion picture may show us whole regi- 
ments of cowboys galloping like mad 
amid clouds of dust, and all sorts of 
hair-raising acrobatic “stunts” and 
whatnot, and yet the picture may be 
said to contain very little “action.” 
In other words, that which is merely 
spectacular, be it ever so entertain- 
ing and thrilling, but which is includ- 
ed merely for that purpose alone and 
does nothing to advance the plot, is 
not action in the technical sense. The 
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hero may perform prodigies of valor 
in accomplishing the whirlwind res- 
cue of a whole family from a burning 
tenement house, yet if the scene is 
shown simply to give a forceful pres- 
entation of his character (the rescued 
parties having no part in the story 
and not appearing again in the pic- 
ture), it is not “action.” But when he 
quietly tells the girl that the wedding 
must be postponed another six 
months because his wildly adventur- 
ous nature demands the excitement 
of a big-game hunting trip before set- 
tling down to the humdrum routine of 
married life, thereby causing her to 
winter at Palm Beach, where she 
meets the Other Man, that is action. 
It is the stuff of which the real story 
is made, and it marks a definite step 
in the direction of the ultimate close- 
up at the end of Reel Five. 


The dye industry, then, has been 
experiencing no end of interesting and 
entertaining developments, but no 
“action.” Its status has not been 
changed one whit by the events of 
the past six weeks; only its potenti- 
alities have undergone alteration. 
Things, so to speak, have been mov- 
ing but not progressing. The indus- 
trv, through compulsion, is marking 
time. 

Everyone is apparently playing a 
waiting game. Consumers have been 
buying only about what they need 
from week to week. Manufacturers, 
while knowing what they intend to do 
well enough just so soon as their fu- 
ture shall be revealed to them by the 
Senate’s action on the Longworth bill, 
have been exceedingly chary about 
radical and far-reaching moves to- 
ward that expansion which will fol- 
low on the heels of a favorable vote. 
Everything now depends on that. 

As the Peace Treaty fight goes on 
from day to day, changes in the as- 
pect of the opposing Senatorial forces 
take place so rapidly that it is an ex- 
tremely hazardous proceeding to at- 
tempt any prognostications regarding 
the length of time which must elapse 
before the Longworth bill can be 
taken up. Only one thing is certain. 
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and that is that the little matter of 
the Treaty will have to be settled be- 
fore one can even think of anything 
else. At the present writing, Presi- 
dent Wilson has signified his willing- 
ness to accept reservations to the 
Treaty provided the League of Na- 
tions covenant is not tampered with. 
This should help the Senators along, 
but nevertheless a deadlock is feared. 
Still there is no telling, and the best 
that can be done is to pass along the 
statement, based upon authoritative 
information, that the present plan of 


Congress is to bring about a vote on 


the ratification of the Treaty not later 
than November 20, if possible, to be 
followed by immediate adjournment. 


President Wilson has already de- 
tlared his intention of reconvening 
that august body, and this he will do. 
The call will be issued for Decem- 
ber 1, when the second session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress is officially 
scheduled to start. This will allow 
ten days of idleness for our Solons. 
and the only thing which could pre- 
vent adjournment would be more se- 
rious. developments in the strike of 
the coal miners. Should these occur, 
the ten days—and possibly more—are 
quite likely to be filled in by efforts 
to bring about the end of the diffi- 
culty. The miners’ strike is, of course, 
of more moment than anything else 
after’a _ ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, and the time will be well 
spent. 

Any way vou look at it, then, it will 
be some time after December 1 before 
the dve people will have a chance to 
“horn” into the deliberations of Con- 
gress and occupy space on the front 
pages of the daily newspapers. Our 
guess, which is worth no more than the 
reader cares to credit it with, is that 
if the Longworth bill comes up for dis- 
cussion much before December 15, the 
dye industry will be open to congratula- 
tions. This may be too pessimistic; on 
the other hand, the action of the Senate 
may even be late enough in the month 
to come in the nature of a Christmas 
present to the industry. Just what sort 
of a present it will be is something else 
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again, but there is every reason to hope 
for the best. 


In the meantime, there has been 
enough of interest to occupy the minds 
of those interested in the industry to 
keep them from becoming dull. Labor 
has, indeed, been on the rampage, and 
in at least one way (through the New 
York harbor strike, which interfered 
with shipments of Swiss dyes to this 
country), has been able to make itself 
felt by makers and consumers of syn- 
thetic colors. 


Representative J. Hampton Moore, of 
the third Pennsylvania district, has be- 
come Mayor-elect of Philadelphia. His 
campaign in the primaries to secure the 
nomination was bitterly contested, and 
when he prevailed by the narrow margin 
of just thirteen hundred and thirteen 
votes, the more superstitious among his 
well-wishers felt a cold chill playfully 
practising scales on their vertebrae. But 
he easily overcame this apparent jinx 
and succeeded in rolling up the over- 
whelming total of 213,864 votes, the 
largest number ever given a mayor of 
that city. His Democrat opponent, 
Harry D. Westcott, received but 30,348 
and Joseph S. McLaughlin, the other 
nominee, got 17,744, making the ma- 
jority of the Longworth bill’s principal 
opponent something like 183,516 by un- 
official count. He may, of course, have 
~received a few more or less than this, 
but the main point is that there seems 
to be no doubt whatever but that the 
man is elected. 


This means that in all likelihood he 
will be removed from active participa- 
tion in the approaching final battle over 
the dye licensing clause in the Long- 
worth bill, and hence the election is 
significant to the industry. Actually, 
however, it is probable that although he 
will not be present to aid and abet the 
would-be slayers of the future chances 
of the industry, his influence will be 
sufficient to throw considerable weight 
on the wrong side of the balance. He 
and Senator Bois Penrose happen to be 
particularly chummy, and therefore 
when the latter gentleman steps into the 
arena to denounce the licensing system 


sideration. 
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for dyes, he will receive the moral 
support of Mayor-elect Moore. 


Apart from any personal interest in the 
election, the REporTER congratulates 
Mr. Moore on his truly remarkable per- 
formance. 


Then again, the first actual shipment 
of German dyes to reach this country 
since April, 1917, is at last actually in 
our midst. The event has been so long 
thought of and talked of that it seems 
rather a pity not to make more of a fuss 
over it. Yet its arrival has attracted 
but little attention, and in reality is not 
of great significance, save only that it 
marks the first break in the period of 
the industry’s complete immunity from 
that particular source. It does not, 
however, mark the reopening of Ger- 
man competition in any sense of the 
word, as can be readily understood 
when all the facts are taken into con- 
The New York Color & 
(Concluded on page 9.) 
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THE WORLD WAITS 


The world waits upon the United 
States for its acceptance or rejection 
of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The United 
States, as a nation, waits upon the ac- 
tion of its Congress, consisting of the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The Congress waits upon the 
political vanities of the Republican 
leaders in the Senate. These gentle- 
men, if they desired to abandon an 
attitude inspired in no small measure 
by the necessity for satisfying their 
constituents that they are upholding 
the traditions of the party, could eas- 
ily get together, come to an agree- 
ment, and not further delay the prog- 
ress of the world toward a new era of 
better feeling and greater prosperity. 
They could have settled the question 
of the Peace Treaty long ago as it will 
eventually be settled, could they but 
have made up their minds to be a 
little less stubborn. 

The world is waiting. The country 
is in an uproar and demands a firm, 
just hand to pull it back out of an im- 
pending chaos. The people are weary 
of wars and petty bickerings alike. 
They are sick of seeing the word 
“strife” in print, and the majority are, 
we believe, now anxious to get back 
to a normal basis so that production 
can catch up with consumption and 
the actual cost of existence in propor- 
tion to wages be lowered accordingly. 
The President has shown his willing- 
ness to meet the opponents of the 
Treaty half-way. And still it is being 
dawdled over. 

There is no longer any excuse for 
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delay in this matter. The Treaty has 
been gone over and turned inside out 
and upside down by its investigators 
until they have had time to make up 
their minds twice over. They know 
that it is not a perfect thing. No one 
is trying to foist it upon them in the 
xuise of a perfect thing. The Presi- 
dent has said that he will gladly ac- 
cept reservations to the Treaty just 
so long as the Covenant is left intact. 
And whether one is for him or against 
him, this pronouncement is rather 1m- 
portant in view of the fact that, con- 
valescing though he may be, he still 
has it in his power to shelve the whole 
proposition, should it be altered. on 
the ground that it was not the treaty 
that he brought from Paris. 


Neither the Treaty nor the Leaeue 
is a perfect thing. Let us concede 
that at once and go on from there. 
They are both distinct steps forward 
toward more pleasant conditions for 
the millions of us who have to work 
at various jobs and cannot have a 
hand in peace conferences. We be- 
lieve them both to be honest efforts 
to provide the very best sets of rules 
for the world to live under that hu- 
man ingenuity, with its present limi- 
tations, can devise. The world is 
anxious to give them a trial, and be- 
cause the United States is now so 
great a power in the world’s affairs 
the world is respectfully waiting to 
find cut whether we intend to play or 
not before starting the game. Grant- 
ed that it would be bad policy for the 
world to do otherwise, since it is 
eager for our co-operation, yet it must 
be understood that while the leaders 
of the opposition sit comfortably in 
their seats there are thousands of peo- 
ple who wouldn’t know a Senator if 
they met one who are interested in 
being assured of protection against 
some of the injustices practised by 
stronger peoples in the past, so that 
they can go back to their farms and 
their work, and raise crops and chil- 
dren and other necessities to the 
world’s future well-being. 


If the Republicans—and they have 
sufficient votes to do so—should adopt 
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the Treaty with the reservations now 
attached at this writing, to accom- 
plish which only a majority vote is 
required, the Democrats can and will 
kill it when it comes before the Sen- 
ate for final ratification, when a two- 
thirds vote will be required. 

In this event, all the work of 
months will be thrown away and the 
world will have lost a chance to reach 
out after something better in the way 
of living conditions. Back we shall 
go to the old game of “keeping up 
with the Joneses” and juggling the 
balance of power and so forth. By 
ratifying the Treaty, with interpreta- 
tive reservations—as many as you 
like—the world can resume its devel- 
opment and the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine and anything else 
thought necessary can be fully pro- 
tected. In the face of this, the Senate 
sits and gravely considers how many 
men from the opposite party will vote 
with that party each time. 

Meanwhile—the world waits. 


MARKING TIME | 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


Chemical Company, of 98 John Street, 


has the distinction of being the con-— 


signee; the quantity is 165 barrels, and 
the steamship which carried the dyes 
was the Nieuw Amsterdam, of the Hol- 
land-America Line. Let the statisti- 
cians paste these succulent facts in their 
scrapbooks—and then ignore them; the 
Textile Alliance, which will distribute 
the imports of essential German dye- 
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stuffs to the trade, is shortly to pring in 
some regular shipments, anyway.—Oh 
yes; the Nieuw Amsterdam arrived on 
November 6. 

With the chronicling of the forego- 
ing events, the situation in the dye in- 
dustry is brought fairly well up to date. 
As contended in the opening bars of the 
present homily, there have been plenty 
of “doings” but no “action” since Sep- 
tember 26. And until the Longworth 
bill, and its amended licensing clause, 
have received attention, there can be 
no real action. , 

All in all, the situation looks fairly 
promising. Some of the principal 
faults which were found with the li- 
censing clause have been eliminated, and 
most of the principal excuses for play- 
ing around with it and not passing it 
when it does come up, have been robbed 
of their force by the changes made 
therein. We are all desirous of seeing 
the most important matters taken up 
and satisfactorily disposed of first; 
after that, debate on the Longworth 
bill should follow with the very least 
possible delay. 

Then the industry will no longer be 
compelled to mark time, but can stride 
forward in perfect step with the modern 
march of progress, and some of the 
roseate dreams of both manufacturers 
and the public can be realized. 


The Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., were 
recently incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania to manufacture women’s 
hosiery. The capital of the new enter- 
prise is $300,000. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF WATER PURIFYING 
EQUIPMENT 


Born almost out of necessity while 
the recent war was in progress, the 
Associated Manufacturers of Water 
Purifying Equipment has now be. 
come a permanent organization. 


Although formed primarily for the 
purpose of getting the priority com- 
mittee to enable members of the as- 
sociation to obtain sufficient supplies 
for the operation of their plants, there 
were other reasons for the organiza- 
tion which did not disappear with the 
close of the war. Consequently, at a 
meeting held in New York in March, 
1919, it was voted to continue the as- 
sociation. 


Besides establishing friendly rela- 
tions and co-operation among the 
members, its work will consist largely 
of standardization—such as standard- 
ization of equipment sizes, of guaran- 
tees to customers and of terms of sale. 
Co-operative advertising, educational 
campaigns and freight rates are other 
matters which will be taken up. 


It will be an endeavor of the asso- 
ciation to have architects and engi- 
neers specify filters in such a manner 
that all manufacturing companies fig- 
uring on the specifications will esti- 
mate on filters of the same diameter. 
This can readily be accomplished by 
a specification by architects and engi- 
neers of what the rate of filtration 
should be. Benefits from all stand- 
ardization and co-operation effected 
by the association will naturally be 
realized by ultimate purchasers and 
users. 
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Committees were appointed to se- 
cure data on the standardization of 
sizes of pressure filters and to draft 
standard paragraphs for contract 
forms. Reports from these commit- 
tees were favorably received at the 
last meeting, held in. Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 9, 1919, and the committees. 
were instructed to further continue 
their work. | 

Eligibility for membership in the 
association is restricted to individ- 
uals, firms and corporations regularly 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of apparatus or equipment for the 
purification, rectification or steriliza- 
tion of water.. 

The present officers are: F. B. Leo- 
pold, of the Pittsburgh Filter Manu- 
facturing Company, chairman; Ar- 
thur M. Crane, of the New York Con- 
tinental Jewel Filtration Company, 
vice-chairman, and H. G. Tate, of the 
Borromite Company of America, sec- 
retary. pee 

The next meeting of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Water Purifying 
Equipment will be held in Omaha at 
the Hotel Fontenelle, Monday, No- 
vember 17, 1919, at the invitation of 
W. W. Turner, general manager of 
the Refinite Company. This will be 
the first meeting of the association 
held in the West, and a large repre- 
sentation is expected to be present. 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany is about to erect a new dyeing 
and finishing plant at Ravenna, Ohio. 





The Janero Dye Works, Philadel- 
phia, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000 to dye wors- 
ted tops and other materials. 
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PRESENT-DAY FASTNESS TO 
LIGHT OF WORSTED 
COATINGS 


By E. F. Manor. 


As there are complaints about the 
poor quality of dyes it has struck us 
that a little contribution relative to this 
matter may not be out of place. More 
exact information may enable the pub- 
lic to exert a little useful pressure, for 
there is no doubt that “the dyestuff 
question” is being overworked as a 
reason for supplying very poorly dyed 
goods. Spinners, manufacturers and 
merchants are working the excuse for 
all it is worth. The public, in effect, is 
told that it ought to be thankful to 
get anything at all. 


PLENTY OF CHOICE 


We propose to deal almost exclusively 
with men’s wear. In general terms we 
may say that unless a person sets out 
to be a super “knut” there is no reason 
why a suit should be any less fast to 
light than before the war. Blacks, 
blues, browns, grays, and all mixtures 
of these can be dyed as fast as ever. 
If bright colors are avoided no manu- 
facturer or merchant ought to supply 
inferior stuff. No suit of sober color 
should fade in its first twelve months 
—if properly dyed. 

Nor need proper dyeing put up the 
price of any suit by more than five 
shillings at the outside. We cannot 
think of a case where fast dyeing is 
sixpence a pound dearer than fugitive. 
The labor in both cases is the same. So 
is the steam. So is practically every- 
thing ‘else (rents, rates, carriage, etc.) 
except the dyestuffs themselves. 

As regards the prices of these some 
dyers think that the color firms are do- 
ing a bit of profiteering. It has been 
reported in the papers that at a public 
meeting a certain dyer gave an instance 
where he was paying 18s. 6d. per pound 
against a pre-war price of Is. This is 
so exceptional that we should like to 
cross-examine that dyer. Prices six 
times those of pre-war, however, are 
not exceptional. This applies to fast 


blacks for instance. Even with these 
at present prices, the cost of black per 
pound in dyeware alone is not more 
than sixpence or sevenpence, net. Log- 
wood black (the cheap black) will cost 


nearly half this in dyeware alone. Ifa 


man’s black suit weighs eight pounds, 
the difference in cost between fugitive 
and fast dyeing is a matter of two shil- 
lings. (In parenthesis we may remark 
that it will be a fairly heavy cloth and 
a fairly big man if the suit has eight 
pounds of worsted fiber in it.) 


Pre-War FASTNESS 


We will give some idea of the shades 
that can be supplied equal to pre-war 
fastness. 

Black is the most important. All the 
chief firms of color makers are now 
turning out after-chrome blacks that 
have a fastness equal to pre-war. 

In fact, of course, some of these are 
the best of the pre-war brands; that 
is they are the identical chemicals. Even 
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before the war the Swiss firms had cut 
deeply into this trade. Germany had 
very far from a monopoly of the after- 
chrome blacks. The English firms can 


also evidently turn some good brands 
out. How the trade will arrange itself 
in the future will depend on prices. 
We do not mean to say that there is 
enough of these after-chrome blacks to 
dye all the black that is needed. Still, 
logwood had by no means vanished be- 
fore the war. For the best quality coat- 
ings, however, it was fast being dis- 
carded, and we are once again coming 
to the stage when logwood black on 
merino should be non-existent. On 
other qualities of wool only very dark 
logwood blacks ought to be dyed. When 
the black is used for mixtures in grays, 
etc., it ought to be made very dark with 
alizarine red, alizarine orange, or dyes 
of the Khaki Brown class. These im- 
prove its fastness to light considerably. 
On merino goods (coatings) the after- 
chrome blacks ought to be used exclu- 
sively. 


The after-chrome blacks range from 
dead blacks to blue blacks, and the 
after-chrome series passes forward to 
blue slates and navy blues. The blue 
slates are as fast as pre-war standards. 
The navy blues are also as fast and 
they are in fair supply. Indigo also is 
available. Then there is Coomassie 
Navy Blue. Ina dark shade this color 
is likely to last as long as the suit is 
fit to wear, and therefore navy blues 
ought to be now quite satisfactory. It 
ought to be a disgrace to anyone to 
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turn out a navy blue cloth with the dye 
mainly logwood. 


Navy BLue 


As a dead black, helped out with 
alizarine red, etc., as mentioned, log- 
wood does not enter the highest class. 
As a navy blue it is no class whatever. 
We recently redyed a suit which at first 
glance was a nondescript sort of slate 
color. At the shoulders the color was 
almost gone. But in one or two places 
(under the armpits for instance) there 
were small areas of logwood navy blue. 
If any man gets a suit like that again 
he has very good grounds for claiming ~ 


‘ his money back. There is no need for 


logwood navy blues. The finest of navy 
blues, namely, a pure indigo, should not 
cost five shillings per suit more than 
one dyed with logwood. The other 
blues we have mentioned are not so 
expensive as indigo and are quite good. 

The browns and olives of the meta- 
chrome class are, we believe, largely 
the same individuals (under different 
names) used so largely before the war. 
They are of excellent fastness, fit for 
the highest class work. The yellows 
and oranges of this series, if not quite 
equal in fastness to light to the browns 
and olives, are what were in common 
use before the war. There is also fustic 
which dyes an old gold. Some claim 
fustic to be the fastest dyestuff that sup- 
plies yellow in tertiary shades. Others 
will vote for some of the chrome yel- 
lows. In any case they are both in 
ample supply. 
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Then there are alizarine red and 
alizarine orange. The former gives a 
maroon, the latter a brick red. There 
is no very fast bright green, but a green 
a good deal brighter than any man 
would like to wear as a self color can 
be dyed as fast now as ever. Take, for 
instance, Coerulein or Alliance Fast 
Green. They cannot be called bright 
greens, but they are exceedingly fast to 
light, and very few men would care to 
walk about in a suit of either color. 
Thus, for blacks, grays, browns, navy 
blues and olive greens there ought to 
be no more inferior dyeing for the coat- 
ing trade. 


LIGHT SHADES 


For light shades neither pre-war dye- 
ing nor post-war dyeing could be called 
first class, but in the shades we have 
mentioned they ought to be as good as 
ever. There is one way of producing a 
light colored cloth so as to have the dye 
as fast as a dark colored cloth, and 
that is by mixing dark colored wool 
with white. It is, of course, perfectly 
easy to tell if this is what has been done. 
Therefore, if a man chooses a light 
fawn or drab which has been produced 
in this way he should get it fast to 
light. If it is a solid shade, that is, if it 
has been piece dyed then the color may 
not be fast; neither would it have been 
before the war. 

What a purchaser of a suit must look 
out for—and steer clear of—is a very 
bright green, blue or violet. He may 
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find this either as a definite thread— 
say a stripe or in a check—or as indi- 
vidual fibers mixed among the fast to 
light and rather brighter than it can be 
done at present, but the very brightest 
blues, greens and violets never were 
fast, and it was always bad policy to 
put them into expensive stuff. They 
gave life to a pattern undoubtedly, so 
long as they did not leave the pattern 
book! 


Even before the war we came across 
a case where a firm had made a melange 
of all its brightest shades. The result 
was a fawn or drab, beautiful to look 
at—sparkling like gems as its fond 
creator claimed. But handsome is as 
handsome does. A critic remarked a 
few months later about this very cloth, 
that it might have been handsome, but 
it certainly wasn’t “does.” And they 
blamed the dyer—of course. 


Now a spinner who makes mixture 
yarns and does not go to the trouble 
to test his shades before using them is 
an ignorant fool (excuse the language, 
please—when such a man tries to pass 
on the financial consequence of his folly 
to the dyer strong language is neces- 
sary to relieve one’s feelings). The 
manufacturer who uses fugitive mix- 
tures and sells them as if they were 
equal to all the rest is either ignorant 
or not quite as honest as he should be, 
and in any case reprehensible. 

A merchant ought to get from his 
manufacturer or dyer a statement as to 
the fastness of his goods to light. Then 
he should classify them and let the 
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tailor know, who in turn can tell his 
customers. Our first point is that the 
large majority of cloths put before the 
man who goes to his tailor ought to be 
and could be guaranteed as fast as any- 
thing similar pre-war. And as regards 
other clothes, well, if the man fancies 
a gorgeous looking design which is at 
the same time described as fugitive then 
any undesirable results afterwards are 
his own look out. The dyer is not to 
blame, and that must be understood. 

The spinner or manufacturer requires 
a shade dyeing, we will say. The dyer 
will tell them whether he can dye it fast 
or not. As we have seen, in goods for 
men’s wear he can guarantee a prac- 
tically complete range. Of course, the 
dyer can dye some shades either fast 
or fugitive, according to price. He will 
dye what the spinner or manufacturer 
wishes him to do. But the choice is 
‘theirs—not the dyer’s. If they have cus- 
tomers for cheap and nasty goods—or 
rather for good material dyed cheap 
and nasty—then they order accordingly. 
What we contend is that the color of 
coatings should be properly specified. 
Spinners, manufacturers and merchants 
have no right to be careless about the 
quality of the dye, and to excuse them- 
selves by talk about war conditions— 
with an innuendo that English dyers and 
dyestuff makers are either incompetent 
or not yet out of the mire. 


BRIGHT COLORS 


The case of the brightest greens, 
blues and violets is rather different. The 
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brightest fast green before the war was 
Alizarine Cyanine Green. This was un- 
doubtedly very fast. Also it was rather 
brighter than anything we can dye as 


fast now. It cannot be described as in 
supply yet, though we have heard it 
said that a small quantity is dribbling 
through. But what happened before 
the war? The brightest greens were 
dyed with Alizarine Cyanine Green— 
mixed with the greenest of the chrome 
yellows to make a range of shades from 
blue green to yellow green and green- 
ish yellows. These were bright enough 
for all reasonable purposes so far as 
the coating trade was concerned, but 
the addition of Patent Blue to the mix- 
tures of Alizarine Cyanine Green and 
Chrome Yellow considerably livened up 
these greens. In this fact lay a great 
temptation to spinners, manufacturers, 
designers and merchants, and they fell 
before the temptation regularly. Bright 
greens made from Patent Blue and a 
bright Chrome Yellow, with none of 
the Cyanine Green (the fastest of the 
three dyes) were very common. The 
brightest greens dyed now are in this 
last category. They are not fast to 
light. They are not worth having in 
any good quality clothing and it is a pity 
to waste the dyes on this branch of 
textile trade. 

These dyes of the Patent Blue class 
are in very short supply. They are in 
their proper place in the hosiery trade 
for instance, and no objection can be 
found against them in dress goods for 
summer wear for ladies and children, 
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their poor fastness to light being well 
known. The coating trade should, 
therefore, spare them for these and 
other branches of dyeing. Yet it is 
‘surprising what prices will be paid for 
full bright greens and peacock blues, 
which could not stand a fortnight of 
fine weather at the sea. When these 
dyes come into full supply, then the 
coating trade, if it wishes, can use 
them. The present writer would not 
have a suit with them in if he knew it, 
but others will let them pass muster 
and the trade can cater for them. Only, 
we do think that no “man in the street” 
should have them palmed off on him, 
letting him think they are as fast as 
everything else. 

Bright violet never has been fast. The 
Sapphirol series of colors ranged from 
the greenish blue of Emeraldol to the 
violet of Irisol. They were fairly fast 
and fairly bright. The English makers 
are supplying one or two brands, but 
their fastness is not really first class, 
and effect threads of them are not likely 
to continue in life and beauty for many 
months. 


SAPPHIROLS 


As far as shade is concerned there 
are other colors which are considerably 
brighter, but very fugitive. The temp- 
tation to use them is there, as we men- 
tioned in regard to the greens, but the 
fugitiveness of the brightest violets is 
such that they are almost beyond the 
limits of spinners and manufacturers’ 
recklessness. Frankly we do not think 
that for the coating trade the colors of 
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the Sapphirol series are or ever were, 
worth the money asked for them. Their 
advance beyond our present limits either 
in fastness of beauty of shade is hardly 
worth while. However, they would not 
be used except as effect threads—which 
form a small portion only of the total 
weight of a cloth—or -as a small por- 
tion of a blend. Consequently a pattern 
graced by their presence would not need 
a great addition to the cost of a suit— 
half a crown at the most. 

What the public wants to do is to 
demand some standardization of the 
fastness to light of the cloths submitted 
to it—that is, more particularly the male 
portion of the public. There should be 
no practical difficulty whatever about 
it. A system of numbering-comparable 
to the present method used for stand- 
ardizing the fastness of dyestuffs could 
be easily instituted. Very quickly after 
this was established men would be 
gratified to find that tailors’ patterns 
would have a majority marked quite 
honestly and reliably Al—Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


DYES FROM NEW 
WOODS 


Several New Zealand timbers are 
known to be capable of producing dyes: 
A witness before the Industries Com- 
mission, sitting at Palmerston North, 
said that rata produces a red or brown 
dye which was used by the Maoris for 
dyeing flax mats. Tanekaha pine wood, 
which grows extensively in the north, 
produces yellow or khaki dyes. Ton- 


ZEALAND 
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gariro wood also produces a yellow 
dye; the hinau a yellowish black dye. 
In 1872 a letter was written to him in 
an ink produced from the hinau. The 
dye can be produced from the bark, 
wood and roots of the tree. It had oc- 
curred to him that if the woods were 
worked on in scientific lines, the indus- 
try could be largely developed. Flax 
also produces a yellow dye. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


With a capital of $100,000, the Tri- 
umph Trading Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
to deal in cotton goods and other tex- 
tiles. Head offices of the new company 
will be located in New York City, and 
the incorporators consist of T. W. 
Constable, S. M. Louis and R. L. Gray. 





Dr. Homer Adkins, instructor in or- 
ganic chemistry at Ohio State Univer- 
sity during 1918 and the present year, 
is now engaged in research work on 
azo dyes at the Jackson Laboratory of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Importations of synthetic indigo dur- 
ing the eight months ending with Au- 
gust, 1919, according to recently issued 
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official statistics, were 329,735 pounds, 
against 535,312 pounds during the same 
period last year and 1,093,890 pounds 
during the corresponding period in 1917. 





The plant of the Holland Aniline 
Works, Holland, Mich., was recently 
damaged by fire to the extent of 
$150,000. 





The Texas Company has contracted 
with the General Chemical Company 
to deliver 300,000 barrels of fuel oil 
during the coming year to the latter 
concern at its Marcus Hook plant. 





Eugene Suter & Co. have estab- 
lished a branch office at 60 Garden- 
strasse, Basle, Switzerland. 





The Nevada Color & Chemical 
Company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware with a capi- 
tal of $750,000. The incorporators 
are A. W. Britton, George B. Reilly 
and S. B. Howe, of New York. 





The Delson Chemical Company, Inc., 
47 East Nineteenth Street, New York, 
has filed notice with the Secretary of 
State of an increase in its capitaliza- 
tion from $35,000 to $1,000,000, to pro- 
vide for proposed business expansion. 





One of the largest structures in the 
country to be devoted exclusively to the 
textile industry will shortly be erected 
in Cleveland, where the Textile Building 
Company will construct the building at 
a cost of $1,000,000. The building will 
be 268 x 149, seven stories high, and 
its annual rentals will aggregate $150,- 
000. 





F. R. Ackerman, formerly of the 
Textile Department, Ordnance Salvage 
Board, has joined the forces of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., where he will be con- 
nected with the merchandising of the 
army ordnance silk recently acquired 
by that firm and the Bush Terminal 
Sales Company. 
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REHABILITATION 


Its Progress in the Reformed Murderer Nation 
Must Necessarily Be Slow, and Too Ready Depend- 
ence on Promises to Deliver Is Fraught with Danger 


N° matter how frightful a crime 


against civilization was com- 

mitted by Germany when the 
Reichstag voted to plunge the world 
into bloody chaos, no matter how 
despicable were the motives which 
prompted her to take the lamentable 
step, and no matter how arrogant and 
domineering had been her attitude 
prior to the loosing of the holocaust, 
it has been inevitable from the out- 
set that once she was thoroughly 
beaten into submission, if not into 
repentance, trade relations with the 
Great Murderer Nation would have 
to be resumed. 

This fact is generally recognized 
by the world at large. It does not 
mean that all is to be forgotten, nor 
even forgiven—nor that thousands of 
people whose homes have been pil- 
laged and whose sons and daughters 
have been destroyed or rendered ob- 
jects of pity for the rest of their lives 
will be able to think of the years 1914 
to 1918 without shuddering. It will 
take more than a generation to wipe 
out the remembrance of such hor- 


rors as were enacted in France, Bel- 
gium, Armenia and in German pris- 
ons during the war. But a calm, dis- 
passionate analysis reveals the fact 
that it will be better for the world to 
give Germany a chance to reform her 
militaristic and grasping habits, and 
to confine her ambitions within the 
safe channels of a seeking after su- 
periority in creating instead of in de- 
stroying. 

Even at the height of the struggle 
this fact was never lost sight of. Now 
the time is almost at hand for the re- 
habilitation to begin. Long talked 
of, and long considered, the day of 
the beginning of a new life for the 
tamed Hun will shortly dawn, and he 
will at least enjoy relations with, if 
not the respect of, his former cus- 
tomers and merchants. His resources 
have been sadly depleted, and he ap- 
pears at present to be somewhat dis- 
couraged as to his outlook and un- 
decided as to whether he will turn 
Bolshevist and thus commit national 
suicide. It is this which the Allies 
now seek to prevent, for it is plain 
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that such a proceeding would bring 
about no good to anyone, whereas un- 
der the direction and tutelage of 
Christian peoples it may be that the 
German nation can be trained to be- 
come a useful and respectable mem- 
ber of the world-community. 

Just now she is on probation, and 
will be for some years to come. 
There are great tasks ahead of her, 
for she has a staggering debt to pay 
off before she can begin to establish 
herself on a firm footing. She will 
be carefully watched, just as would 
any criminal freshly released from 
prison, and one may be assured that 
she will not be permitted to fall again 
into the temptation to which she suc- 
cumbed in 1914 and which lost her 
the trust and esteem of her sister na- 
tions. 

But she will be given a fair chance; 
indeed, it will be carefully seen to 
that she makes every effort to tread 
in that straight and narrow path 
which is prescribed as the proper 
road for all Christians. 

Recognizing that unless measures 
are immediately taken to prevent the 
spread of internal difficulties and 
strife the reforms which are planned 
will take an interminable while to 
accomplish and will call for a further 
sacrifice of blood, the Allies now seek 
to encourage the re-establishment of 
trade with the fallen autocrat. An- 
other month or two will see matters 
fairly well advanced; but already 
plans are beginning to crystallize and 
what was formerly nothing but talk 
is slowly being translated into defi- 
nite action. According to recent ad- 
vices, the Government of Chile has 
announced its decision to send propa- 
ganda pamphlets to Germany with 
the object of encouraging German- 
Chilean commerce, while the German 
Embassy in Madrid has made known 
the fact that the Teutons ‘are’ now 
ready to send merchandise, especially 
dyestuffs, to Spain. 

The latter nation has responded by 
accepting the invitation to send dele- 
gates to the Congress of Students to 
be held in Strassburg, there to com- 
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plete arrangements for resuming 
business relations. And while these 
instances are far from being gigantic 
in scope, they are none the less inter- 
esting as being indicative of the pres- 
ent trend of world thought in regard 
to the future of the Germans. They 
are the vanguard of the main army 
of commerce which, according to 
present intentions, is to be mobilized 
from now on as rapidly as possible. 


The world recognizes that the best 
cure for the spread of radicalism and 
anarchism is plenty of hard work and 
the chance to make a decent living. 
The old symbol, so long a feature of 
political campaigns in the United 
States, of the “full dinner pail” is to 
be held forth as temptingly as pos- 
sible to the discouraged and restless 
thousands who would complete the 
destruction of Germany by loosing 
upon her “the térrible Red) hordes 
which sweep a community or a nation 
like a plague, destroying always and 
building never. 

For Germany faces a serious crisis 
in her existence as a nation. No 
longer one of the Powers, her ca- 
pacity for good in the world is yet 
great and can become greater pro- 
vided only that moderation and san- | 
ity can rule. But she is ina bad way 
at the present time, and needs firm 
guidance before she can begin to pull | 
herself back to respectability. | 

Soon, no doubt, we shall be invited | 
by the Germans to believe that they 
are ready to again dominate the 
world, owing to their general superi- 
ority in all matters. Perhaps this is 
too much to say with regard to Ger- 
many’s prebable attitude toward her 
late antagonists. But it is reason- 
ably certain that by the various subtle 
means which she understands so well 
she will endeavor to re-create her for-_ 
mer “bluff” among her customers in ~ 
South ~ América, ‘in China” andy 
Spain, particularly as the latter has 
for years been peculiarly indebted to 
the Germans for assistance in the 
financing of Spanish business enter- 
prises. Yet; to counteract this we 
have the interesting testimony of Ir-_ 
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ving A. Keene, of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of London, 
head of the commission appointed to 
investigate the German dye industry 
after the war. Mr. Keene recently 
returned to London after completing 
his work in Germany, and he reports 
for the benefit of the world that Ger- 
many will not be able to compete for 
at least another year with the United 
States and the Allied countries for 
the world’s dye markets. 

Incidentally, she will be further 
handicapped in this by reason of the 
fact that unless the United States en- 
acts dye licensing legislation similar 
to that already possessed by Eng- 
land, France and Japan, she will first 
make a strong effort to regain her 
lost supremacy in the dye markets of 
North America. Since it is now ap- 
parent that her reserve stocks of dyes 
are by no means as vast as they were 
originally rumored to be, but instead 
are actually scant when it comes to a 
question of supplying the world, her 
efforts in this direction would leave 
little or nothing with which to carry 
on her threatened campaign to again 
acquire the bulk of the South Amer- 
ican and Oriental trade. 

The passing of licensing legislation 
by the United States Congress would, 
then, turn Germany into a competitor 
of that country for these markets in- 
stead of the North American mar- 
kets. What then? 


Mr. Keene further reports that Ger- 
man manufacturers badly need raw 
materials for the making of both me- 
dicinal chemicals and dyes. He de- 
clares that after the Germans have 
sold 50 per cent of their output, as 
in January, 1919, to the German Gov- 
ernment for delivery to the Allies as 
an indemnity, there will be hardly 
enough available to meet even do- 
mestic demands. In addition, during 
the course of his investigations Mr. 
Keene found that several large manu- 
facturers of dyes in Germany had 
suffered considerable injury to their 
plants through the agency of Allied 
bombing ’planes, and he declares that 
while good harvests have greatly en- 
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? 


couraged many of the people of Ger- 


many, yet there is still much unrest 


among the workers and pessimism 
among the manufacturers. 

Thus the implied German threat of 
an immediately resumed domination 
of the world’s dye trade promptly 
dwindles into insignificance. 

The conclusions to be drawn are 


that while Germany must sell dyes 


and other products in order to live 
and to pay for the destruction which 
she accomplished during her four 
years’ orgy of blood, and that while 
the Allies will encourage her to ex- 
pand her trade in any legitimate way, 
the fact remains that her strength has 
been sapped and her power weakened, 
so that she cannot supply the whole 
world with these things, and any 
claims or promises calculated to 
cause prospective purchasers outside 
of the Allied markets to hold off in 
the hope of obtaining their former 
supplies from this source can result 


(Concluded on page 9.) 
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“TAKE PEN AND INK AND 
WRITE IT DOWN!” 


Unless some action contrary to the ex- 
pectations of many in the dye industry, 
is taken by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee before this issue of the REPoRT- 
ER can be drawn from the press, a kind- 
ly action on the part of Senator Penrose 
will have come to naught, owing to 
suspicion of honest motives. 

It is well to hope for the best, and 
because of the difficulty of predicting 
the probable course of the Ship of 
State it would be unduly presumptuous 
to declare flat-footedly that there is no 
chance of a happy settlement, but judg- 
ing—from necessity—the ‘situation at 
the present writing, there appears to be 
a chance that the Penrose resolution, 
with its two amendments reversing and 
finally reaffirming the original intent of 
the measure, may be doomed to enter 
the proposed Congressional recess under 
the general head of Unfinished Business. 

The resolution, as offered Monday of 
last week, was as follows: 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled, that notwith- 
standing the prior termination of the 
present war, the provisions of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, approved Oc- 
tober 8, 1917, and of any proclamation 
by the President of the United States 
issued in pursuance thereof, which pro- 
hibit or control the importation into the 
United States of dyes or other products 
derived directly or indirectly from coal 
tar, are continued until January 15, 
1920. During the period between the 
passage of this resolution and January 
15, 1920, neither the President nor the 


War Trade Board section of the De- 
partment of State, nor any agency of 
government shall issue to any person, 
corporation, partnership or association 
any license or permit to import into the 
United States any such dye or coal tar 
products, and during such period no 
person, corporation, partnership or as- 
sociation shall import into the United 
States dyes or coal tar products except 
by virtue of a license or permit hereto- 
fore issued.” 


The resolution is entirely self-explan- 
atory and was meant for a temporary 
measure to safeguard the dye industry 
after the disposal of the Peace Treaty 
and until the Longworth bill could be 
taken up and acted upon. Surely there 
could have been little harm in it, yet 
when an attempt was made to have it 
acted upon by the Senate, Mr. Hitch- 
cock objected that it had not been 
brought to the attention of the full Fi- 
nance Committee, and it was accord- 
ingly referred back to that body on 
Tuesday for further inspection. 

On Wednesday it was considerably 
modified, so that it then read thus: 


“Resolved, etc., that, notwithstanding 
the prior termination of the present war, 
the provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, approved October 6, 1917, 
and of any proclamation of the Presi- 
dent issued in pursuance thereof which 
prohibit or control the importation into 
the United States of dyes or other prod- 
ucts derived directly or indirectly from 
coal tar, are continued until January 
15, 1920.” 

This modification was inspired by the 
report that with the official ending of 


the war, the Germans intend to again 


try their time-honored system of full- 
line forcing in order to harry the Ameri- 
can dye makers. 

Nevertheless, when on Thursday it 
was presented to the Senate with the 
unanimous approval of the Finance 
Committee, it was immediately attacked 
with great vigor by Senators Williams, 
of Mississippi, and Dial, of South Caro- 
lina, who denounced it as a profiteer- 
ing scheme! 

Now, there are two kinds of igno- 
rance in this world, and therefore when 
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we accuse these Southern gentlemen of 
ignorance, we do not wish to be misin- 
terpreted. 

We mean the other kind. But the 
upshot was that the Senate, which was 
described by one representative of the 
daily press as being “out of sorts” from 
its struggles with the intricacies of the 
Peace Treaty, got into such a wrangle 
that all action had to be deferred until 
Friday. The last word over the wires 
as we dash madly to press is to the 
effect that Congress hopes to recess on 
Saturday and the Finance Committee’s 
time is very, very short for rewording 
the resolution so as to gain its passage 
before the final vote on the Treaty. 

If success crowns its efforts, the in- 
dustry will have cause to thank Sena- 
tor Penrose for an intelligent, praise- 
worthy and sensible action in its behalf. 
As before stated, many of the dye men 
are pessimistic over the outlook—ren- 
dered so, no doubt, by previous experi- 
ences in connection with the Longworth 
bill. Yet after all, everything may work 
out satisfactorily, for it is the belief of 
the REPORTER that the Senate contains 
too many unprejudiced men to allow 
necessary protective measures for the 
dye industry to go by the board. 

In any case, it will not do to remain 
passive. Now or never is the time to 
assert the rights of the industry, and 
much good can be done, even from afar, 
through the medium of pen and ink and 
a little vigorous language. 

It is the duty of all who are interested 
to urge at once upon their representa- 
tives in Congress the necessity for im- 
mediate action on the question of pro- 
tection for America’s dye manufac- 
turers. 


REHABILITATION 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


in nothing but disappointment and 
possible business disaster to many of 
those who may try the experiment. 
The world must now look to the 
United States as well as to Germany 
for its supply of coal-tar products, 
and it will not do to place one’s de- 
pendence upon Hans the Salesman’s 
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promises to deliver, for much of Ger- 
many’s dyestuffs have been seized for 
the use of the Allies and there are not 
enough to go ’round. 


U. S. EXPORTS OF ANILINE 
DYES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1919 


Values of United States exports of 
aniline dyes to the various countries 
during the month of September, 1919, 
are given below: 

France, $867; Greece, $80; Italy, 
$345; Netherlands, $1,296; Norway, 
$550; Spain, $34,983; England, $25,- 
995; Nicaraugua, $144; Panama, $29; 
Mexico, $26,617; Barbados, $61; 
Cuba, $1,850; Hayti, $5; San Do- 
mingo, $238; Argentina, $25,580; Bra- 
zil, $59,515; Chile, $37,232 ; Colombia, 
$2,399 ; Ecuador, $1,631; Peru, $5,014; 
Uruguay, $270; Venezuela, $2,827; 
China, $176,660; British India, $92,- 
582; Hongkong, $6,250; Japan, $149,- 
664; Russia in Asia, $800; Australia, 
$720; Philippine Islands, $336; Brit- 
ish South Africa, $496; Egypt, $600. 
Total, $655,636. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
FOREIGN FIRMS 


COMPILED BY Dwuwn’s INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Below are listed a number of foreign 
firms whose inquiries regarding trade 
relations with American concerns should 
be of more than passing interest to not 
a few among readers of the REPORTER. 
At the same time, the compilers wish it 
understood that while these requests 
merit careful attention, nevertheless they 
are announced without reference to the 
firrancial standing of the individuals or 
firms making them. Credit ratings can 
be obtained, if desired, from the For- 
eign Department of the compilers. 

Representation for Australia 

Arthur E. Kelley, 420 George Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, solicits 
agency of manufacturers in the hosiery, 
glove and textile lines. 

Wool 

Jose Sanchez Pozo, Murcia, Spain, 
wants to be put in touch with Ameri- 
can importers of wool. 

Kmtting Machinery 

Habil F. Baladi, Aleppo, Syria, wishes 
to be put in touch with manufacturers 
of knitting machinery for underwear 
and hosiery, and desires catalogs, etc. 

Technical and Chemical Lines 


M. De Groot, Hzn & Co., 1345 Wyn- 


straat, Rotterdam, Netherlands, solicit 
the representation of firm in the United 
States and elsewhere dealing in these 
products. Correspondence is invited. 
Drugs and Aniline Colors 

Dr. Abel de J. Rico, Sogamoso, Co- 
lombia, wishes to be put in communica- 
tion with manufacturers of the above. 
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Piece Goods and Tailors’ Supplies 


M. I. Zaidan, Oriental Import & Ex- 
port Agency, 2? Kantaret El Dekka 
Square, Cairo, Egypt, are interested in. 
the purchase of woolen cloth, linen, 
cotton, silk, all kinds of drapery ma- 
terials and tailors’ supplies of American 
make. Correspondence for manufac- 
turers is invited. 


Representation for Japan 


M. & S. Yoshimura Brothers, 184, 
Kano-cho-4-chome, Kobe, Japan, offer 
their services as agents for American 
manufacturers of rubber footwear, face 
powders and creams, bicycle coaster 
hubs and alarm bells, wires and nails, tin. 
plates, cotton textiles, etc., and. British 
manufacturers of woolen piece goods. 
for men’s clothing, woolen blankets, 
traveling rugs, hosiery, carpets, lino- 
leum, wool, silk and cotton textiles, wool 
and fancy silk piece goods, toilet prepa- 
rations, bicycle accessories — chains,. 
bells, lamps, coaster hubs, saddles, etc. 
—enamels, woolen yarns and watch 
parts. 


Chemicals 


H. R. Chop & Co., import and export 
commission agents and merchants, An- 
arkali Street, Lahore, India, wish to be 
put in touch with manufacturers of 
chemicals, dyestuffs, caustic soda, 
bleaching powders and machinery for 
cutting chaff. 


Piece Goods, Provisions, Hardware, etc. 


Fernandes, Saurastri & Co., P. O. Box 
254, Bombay, India, desire catalogs and 
terms of manufacturers of cotton and 
woolen piece goods, patent medicines, 
provisions, perfumery, oils, hardware, 
cutlery, millinery, sanitary appliances, 
leather goods, umbrellas and other gen- 
eral lines. 
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LOGWOOD AND WOOL BLACK 
COMBINATION DYEING 


During the present shortage of the 
coal-tar wool blacks considerable in- 
terest has been shown in the combina- 
tion dyeing with logwood and the arti- 
ficial wool blacks. By a proper choice 
of dyes and of shading colors most ex- 
cellent results can be obtained possess- 
ing the valuable properties of both 
classes of colors. 

Dyeings obtained in this manner have 
the bright overcast bloom characteristic 
of logwood dyeings and the softness of 
those produced from the artificial dyes 
alone, and in addition they have most 
excellent fastness to acids and light, in 
which respect they surpass the dyeings 
of logwood. | 

They are particularly suitable for the 
dyeing of worsteds and broad cloth in 
the piece, being readily dyed evenly and 
thoroughly. 

Many methods have been proposed 
for the production of these results, but 
the following is suggested as being 
simple of application and productive of 
satisfactory results: 


2 — 3 per cent oxalic acid, and 
10 — 20 per cent Glauber’s salt crystals. 


When thoroughly dissolved, a solu- 
tion of the wool dyestuff and of the log- 
wood extract, paste or solid, is added 
to the bath, and the mixture thoroughly 
boiled. The wetted goods are then in- 
troduced and run for 20 to 30 minutes 
without steam, brought to the boil, and 
boiler for one hour. When the dye- 
stuff has been completely exhausted, 
the bath will possess a yellowish-brown 
tinge. If this has not occurred, % to 1 
per cent oxalic acid should be added 
and the boiling continued. Then add 
a solution of 6 per cent copperas and 
3 per cent bluestone to the bath, and 
boil for three-quarters of an hour. Re- 
move, wash thoroughly with water, and 
then wash with fuller’s earth and a 
small quantity of acetic acid. 

Another method which has been used 
successfully is the following, although 
the results are not quite as fast to light 
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as those produced by the above de- 
scribed method. 


The dyebath is prepared with 4—6 
per cent copperas and 2—3 per cent 
bluestone, and the logwood preparation. 
The bath is brought to the boil, and 
sufficient oxalic acid (usually about 2 
per cent) is added to dissolve the black 
precipitate and give the clear liquor a 
yellowish appearance. A solution of 
the wool black is then added, and the 
wetted goods introduced at about 150 
deg. Fahr., and raised to the boil in 
20 minutes and boiled for 1% hours. 
If the bath is not exhausted of the wool 
black, %—1 per cent oxalic acid 1s 
added and the boiling continued. The 
goods are then removed and washed as 
above. 


Very valuable substitutes for log- 
wood and iron blacks may be obtained 
upon these classes of goods by the use 
of wool blacks, shading colors, and 
sumac. This method is much simpler 
and quicker of operation, gives better 
fastness to acids and light, leaves effect 
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threads much whiter, covers burrs, etc., 
much better, and retains the brilliant 
luster of logwood couped with the soft- 
ness of the wool colors. It also in- 
creases the weight by 6 — 8 per cent. 

The dyebath is prepared with solu- 
tions of: 


3—4 per cent oxalic acid. 
20 per cent Glauber’s salt crystals. 
7 per cent Naphthyl Blue Black N. 
5 per cent Brilliant Milling Green B. 
? per cent sumac extract (52° Tw.). 


Bring the bath to the boil, enter the 
wetted goods, run them one-half hour 
without steam, and then boil for one 
hour. If the bath is not exhausted, add 
solutions of 3 per cent bluestone, 4 — 5 
per cent copperas; boil for half an hour, 
and rinse in cold water 34 — 1 hour. 

A considerable saving in the time of 
washing is thus obtained, as a logwood- 
iron black must be washed for several 
hours with fuller’s earth to obtain good 
fastness to rubbing. The dyebath may 
be used over again, in which case oxalic 
acid is added to dissolve the precipitate, 
and 5 per cent Glauber’s salt and .3% 
— 4 per cent sumac used, the propor- 
tions of other ingredients being as 
above. 

The present forced use of logwood 
by many wool dyers who had aban- 
doned it years ago has impressed them 
with the fact that it possesses some 
valuable properties which are not found 
in the artificial wool blacks, and that 
its. deficiencies may be overcome by a 
proper mixture of the two classes of 
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blacks when dyed by a method that will 
give both physical and economical ad- 
vantageous results. The above meth- 
ods should act as suggestions, from 
which the dyer may adopt a process 
suitable for his particular needs. Under 
the present dyestuff conditions these 
methods should advocate themselves to 
the dyer as means for obtaining valua- 
ble results at a minimum of cost. 
—Posselt's Textile Journal. 


SCOPE OF TEXTILE ALLIANCE 
IN SUPPLYING VAT COLORS 


The Textile Alliance, Inc., 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York, desig- 
nated by the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion of the Department of State to 
receive estimates by dye consumers 
regarding their needs for six months 
from Cctober 15, in making clear its 
position has announced that it will 
perform the following services in con- 
nection with the importation of vat 
dyes: 

(a) To accept from the consumer 
vat dye certificates issued by the War 
‘Trade Board for vat dyes in amounts 
not exceeding the amounts specified 
in such certificates. 

(b) To file all applications for l1- 
censes for vat dyes secured through 
this source and covered by such al- 
location certificates as have been in- 
dorsed to the Textile Alliance, Inc, 

(c) To attend to all the details con- 
nected with the acquisition of and 
terms of payment for the above-men- 
tioned vat dyes and their shipment to 
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the Textile Alliance, Inc., and to ar- 
range for distribution to the respec- 
tive consumers who have ordered 
them through this source. 

Under this section the organization 
explains the proceedings on the part 
of the consumers as follows: 


(a) The consumer indorses and de- 
livers allocation certificates to the 
Textile Alliance, Inc:; at the same 
time executing and forwarding the 
order (Form No. D-1) stating the 
amount of dyes (not exceeding, how- 
ever, the amount allocated to him 
which he desires to purchase under 
this arrangement). 


(b) On receipt of the above an ap- 
plication for an import license will be 
filed by the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
with the War Trade Board. 


(c) At the same time a pro forma 
invoice will be rendered to the con- 
sumer, same to be based on figures 
available at that time representing 


approximately the cost (including all. 


charges incidental to complete deliv- 
ery onac.i.f. New York basis) of the 
dves so ordered. A check (New York 
funds) in favor of the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., for the amount of the pro 
forma invoice must be sent to this 
office immediately. On receipt of 
same the order will be cabled to the 
representative of the Textile Alliance, 
Inc., in Paris, who will proceed with 
the purchase. 


(d) In the event that it should 


prove impossible to secure the entire 
amount ot the various dyes applied 
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for, it is understood that the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., shall be entitled to pro- 
cure for and deliver to each certificate 
holder his pro rata share of the total 
amount obtainable. 

(e) On arrival of the merchandise, 
invoice will be rendered showing the 
charges so far as then ascertained, 
and settlement must be made at that 
time subject to correction. 

The Textile Alliance further stipu- 
lates: 

The purchase, importation and dis- 


tribution of all vat dyes acquired un- 
der the above-mentioned plan will be 
effected at cost and without profit to 
the ‘Textile Alliance, Inc. To meet 
the estimated expense of this organi- 
zation in conducting this work a 
charge of 15 per cent will be made 
upon the amount of each purchase, 
computed upon the delivered cost in- 
cluding duty. Any unexpected bal- 
ance of the funds remitted for the ex- 
penses of the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
will be returned pro rata. 


All purchasers ordering vat dyes 
under this plan must indemnify and 
agree to hold harmless the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., and its officers, agents 
and employees from any and all 
claims or liabilities arising in connec- 
tion with any importations, sales or 
deliveries of the vat dyes covered by 
this bulletin. Importations after ar- 
rival will be at owner’s risk and ex- 
pense. 
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SPANISH DYE IMPORTERS 


The American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Spain, in its first annual re- 
port, publishes a list of its members 
and among the names of those firms 
who desire to further American trade 
in Spain are the following, who deal 
in chemicals and dyes as consumers 
and importers: 

Bertrand y Serra, Eusebio (M. Ber- 
trand e Hijo), Barcelona, Trafalgar, 
4)’ 

Blanc, Jose M., Barcelona, Paseo 
Industria, 41. 

Burgas, Francisco, Barcelona, Pa- 
seo de Gracia, 42: 

Foret, M.*y G., Barcelona, Marina, 
2-6. 

Gimenez-Salinas y Cia., Barcelona, 
Claris:..3' 

Gomilla, Antonio, Barcelona, Ba- 
jada San Miguel, 1. 

Monegal, S. A., Barcelona, Paseo 
de Pujadas, 9-13. 

Ordeig, Eugenio, Mataro, Augus- 
tin 54s 

Pellicer, Jose, San Andres de Palo- 
mar-Barcelona, Mariano, 17. 

Riera, S. en C. J. Alejandro, Barce- 
lona, Napoles, 166. 

Santana Soler, Jose, Barcelona, Ca- 
nuda-2. 

Vidal y Cia., Vda. de Vero, Barce- 
lona, Claris, 36, etc. 

Vila, Vda. e Hijos de Jose, Barce- 
lona, Trafalgar, 6. 

Witty, F. A., Barcelona, Paseo de 
Gracia, 6. 
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THE USE OF COCOANUT OIL 
AS A SOFTENER 


By Guy Peters 


Progress during the last few years 
has brought into prominence a number 
of oils and oil products which were 
formerly used only in-a limited way. 
Study of the properties of the different 
oils, with a view to determining their 
suitability for certain kinds of work 
has resulted in the adoption of some of 
these oils with marked improvements in 
finish and efficiency. 


The writer was discussing the use of 
softening oils with an elderly mill op- 
erator who was known to have some 
very firmly fixed views along these 
lines. The discussion covered, in a 
general way, the selection of ihe correct 
oils for various purposes, but before 
any decided progress had been made 
the elderly gentleman looked over his 
glasses, took my right coat lapel in his 
left hand and, as he waved his right 
index finger past my nose, he said: 
“Peters, I’ve used taller, be-gad, for 
fifty years and I wouldn’t have any- 
thing else if you'd give it to me.” 

Where tallow is the right fat to use 
his idea was all right, but he could gain 
no prominence in any lines in the tex- 
tile industry except those in which tal- 
low proved to be superior as a soften- 
ing agent. He was operating his mill 
to produce fabrics that tallow would 
soften, instead of putting out lines that 
found the best demand on the market 
and selecting his softener accordingly. 

Cocoanut oil is a vegetable fat which 
is now on the market in a high state 
of purity. Physically and chemically 
its properties are such that it can be 
applied with a maximum efficiency and 
safety in grades of work that are not 
successfully softened by other oils. At 
operating temperatures in the mills, 
cocoanut oil is liquid, but at ordinary 
outside temperatures it is a white solid. 
On account of its penetration and con- 
sequent lubricating and softening pow- 
ers it gives the very best results if 
swinging and calendering. Not only is 
the effect upon the goods highly desira. 
ble, but the speed of operation which 
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can be obtained without damage to the 
fabrics results in a decided improve- 
ment. There are many other uses which 
can be made of cocoanut oil. It makes 
an excellent softener in size on warps, 
especially on goods which go from the 
looms to the kiers, for the reason that 
the cocoanut oil is very easily removed 
without interference with bleaching 
chemicals. 

Properly handled, cocoanut oil can be 
made into a much finer and more uni- 
form emulsion than can tallow. This 
iS a very important item in the appli- 
cation of any softening material. Even, 
perfect and permanent emulsification 
means uniform distribution of the oil 
through the fabric, with consequent 
regularity of the softening effect over 
the entire piece. To obtain an exactly 
uniform emulsion that will guarantee 
uniform operation requires that the oil 
be processed under chemical control 
with considerable care. In the great 
majority of cases this is best done by 
firms engaged in the manufacture of 
such products in a large way, as quan- 
tity output is of decided advantage.— 
Textile Colorist. 








GIGANTIC DEAL IN DYEWOOD 


The largest individual contract 
made in recent years for dyewoods 
in the West Indies has just been com- 
pleted by Natural Dyewoods, Ltd. 
New York. The tract consists of 
about 12.000 acres of mountain land 
in the northwest section of Haiti, ad- 
joining the frontier line of Santo Do- 
mingo ip the districts known as Sabe- 
netta and Bahon. As land cannot 
pass title to any but Haitian-born of 
African blood, the timber rights alone 
have been contracted for and cutting 
will be commenced as soon as the 
rainy season passes. 

This timber tract in 1917 was esti- 
mated to contain approximately 160,- 
000 tons of logwood, 20,000 tons of 
fustic, 20,000 tons of lignum vitae and 
possibly 10,000.000 feet of mahogany, 
cedar and other hard cabinet woods. 
It is understood that the entire out- 
put of logwood for the first two years 
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will be shipped to England and 
France. Analysis of the wood from 


this new district gives an extract so- 
lution, both in dyeing strength and 
twaddle content, equal to the best 
wood shipped from Tampico, Mexico, 
or Black River, Jamaica. 

As rapidly as the land is cleared 
the native owners will put it in coffee, 
planting from 20,000 to 35,000 shrubs 
per year. 


CAMOUFLAGED GERMAN DYE 
WORKS IN FRANCE 


Prior to the outbreak of the war Ger- 
many exported annually to France 61,- 
292,000 francs’ worth of chemical prod- 
ucts, consisting largely of artificial dye- 
stuffs; to the above figure should be 
added the value of such products manu- 
factured in France in German subsi- 
dized laboratories, directed by German 
chemists, in order that German prod- 
ucts might escape import duties and 
cost of transportation, and under the 
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guise of French firms could take part 
in bids for Government contracts. 

The German chemical works, seven 
in number, were established in the fol- 
lowing French cities: 

Neuville-sur-Saone.—Works of the 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik of 
Ludwigshafen. 

Tremblay, near Creil—La Compagnie 
Parisienne des Couleurs d’Aniline, a 
branch of the Farbwerke Meister Lu- 
cius & Bruning of Hoechst-on- Main. 

Flers, par Croix du Nord.—Works of 
the Farbenfabriken Fr. Bayer & Co., 
of Elberfield. 

St. Fons.—Works of the Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Berlin. 

Montereau.—Works of the firm 
Merck, of Darmstadt, specializing in 
pharmaceutical drugs. 

Lyon.—La Manufacture Lyonnaise 
des Matieres Colorantes, a branch of 
Cassella. 

Tourcoing.—A branch of Weiler-ter- 
Meer. 


ome 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Work has been started on the new 
factory building to be erected between 
Nineteenth and ‘Twentieth Streets, 
Portland, Ore., by the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills at a cost which will be in the 
neighborhood of $35,000. The new 
structure will be completed by about 
January 1, according to present plans. 





F. W. Barker, Jr., of Wilmington, 
Del., formerly plant superintendent of 
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the Marcus Hook plant of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
been transferred to the general offices 
of that company at 21 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 





National Pulp, Paper & Cordage, 
Inc., has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with a capital of 
$500,000 to deal, among other things, 
in dyestuffs. The incorporators consist 
of Rodney Hughes, S. S. Bagot and 
John W. St. Pierre, of New Orleans, La. 





With a capital of $75,000 the Textile 
Trading Corporation has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York. 
Head offices will be located in Manhat- 
tan, and the incorporators are H. S. 
and N. and S. S. Ternenbaum. 





Announcement has been made to the 
trade by the Crystal Piece Dye Works, 
Inc., of New York City, that the capi- 
tal of that concern has been increased 
from $5,000 to $50,000. 





The Spooner Dye Works has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. The capital of the new company 
is $10,000, and offices will be located 
in New York City. -The incorporators 
consist of J. and J. Cuchiara, and A. 
Granatelli. 





To manufacture soaps and dyestuffs, 
the Magic Products Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $10,000. Offices 
will be in New York City, and the 
incorporators are J. C. Berrien, H. 
Friedman and J. Kahn. 





Plans are being completed by Mc- 
Cormick & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of chemicals, for the 
construction of an eight-story building, 
240 by 320 feet. 





Announcement has been made to the 
trade that George Frank Lord has re- 
signed as director of advertising for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington. 
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THE PENROSE PACIFIER 


A Discussion of the Effects of Recent 
Senate Measure on Dye Importers 


Vol. 5 








Twas a much modified, mauled 

and generally manhandled Pen- 

rose Dye Resolution which finally 
succeeded in galloping in under the 
Senatorial wire at the eleventh hour 
last Tuesday, just before the gong 
sounded which brought the present 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress to 
a somewhat purposeless close. It 
had a perilously close shave; it was 
given up for lost more than once dur- 
ing the course of its struggles to be 
born, but all that matters not a bit. 
The big item to consider is that the 
vigorous kneading, trimming and re- 
modeling which it underwent did it 


good; that it did achieve life in spite. 


of everything; that in its final form 
it represents the only perfectly sane, 
logical way out of an ugly difficulty, 
and that the outcome cannot be oth- 
erwise than most happy in its results 
to manufacturer and consumer alike. 

To the dye brethren Thanksgiving 
Day will be something more than 
merely Thursday. Consumers of 
dyes, on the whole, are pleased with 


the Resolution. Importers of dyes, 
however, have very little to say. 
whey don-ttlike, at, and yit.4s..right 
there, as our leading novelists put it, 
that the good old Plot begins to 
thicken and solidify—like a’ Welsh 
rabbit too long away from its home 
in the chafing dish. But before tak- 
ing up the main theme of the forth- 
coming discussion let us reflect, in a 
spirit of thankfulness befitting to the 
season, that a miss is as good as a 
mile and that all’s well that ends well, 
and that no matter how near the reso- 
lution came to dissolution the indus- 
try has it and its protection as safely 
for its own as though it had been 


‘passed unanimously. 


Now to get back to our importers. 
It is indeed difficult to penetrate to 
what abysmal depths of double com- 
pound, laminated logic it must have 
been necessary to go in order to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the Pen- 
rose measure is a harmful thing. We 
must frankly admit, of course, that 
they could not be expected to like it, 
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since if its potentialities are fully 
realized in the passage later on of 
the Longworth bill the final result 
will be to decrease more and more the 
dye-importing business in direct ra- 
tio to the growth of the abilities and 
output of the American manufactur- 
ers. A man who is fighting for his 
business really must be expected to 
seize upon any weapon which he can 
reach. No one with a conscience can 
consistently censure the dye import- 
ers for their attitude and efforts to 
get the threatened danger out of the 
way. Yet, for the time being at 
least, it leaves them exactly in the 
strategic position which they occu- 
pied before —and this is infinitely bet- 
ter than was their plight at the out- 
break of the war. 

Yet, while one is justified in feel- 
ing every sympathy for the importers 
in their battle against what appears 
to be an inevitable move inimical to 
their immediate interests, there are 
just two points which must be kept 
well in mind to the end that this same 
sympathy shall not be allowed to run 
away with popular sentiment and to 
exercise an undue influence antago- 
nistic to something pertinent to the 
interests of a nation at large. In the 
first place, it must not be forgotten 
that the dye industry and its future 
welfare in this country is truly a na- 
tional question, and not a class or 
group question, and that the dye im- 
porters, when all is said and done, 
make up an extremely small class as 
compared with the one hundred and 
ten odd millions of people who go to 
make up the population of these 
United * States? Y In=tie "second: place. 
there is no blinking the fact that the 
propaganda against application of the 
licensing scheme to the importation 
of dyestuffs which emanates from 
their ranks is decidedly harmful in its 
effects and must be considered solely 
on the basis of those effects, regard- 
less of its source. 

There are many who are ready to 
cry out that they have discovered in 
the anti-licensing utterances of the 
importers a new and ultra-insidious 


_wrong. 
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form of German propaganda. But 
one can scarcely be inclined to credit 
this after calm reflection upon the 
knowledge that the importers are 
certainly just as patriotic as any 
other business group. 

No, it is not that they love Ger- 
many more, but that they love com- 
mercial attrition less, which prompts 
their opposition to a step very neces- 
sary for the protection, not of a com- 
paratively meager and highly special- 
ized group of manufacturers—the dye 
makers—but of the whole country 
in the event of another war. 

There will always be some dyes 
imported into this country. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt but that the 
whole purpose and aim of the Long- 
worth bill, if successfully carried into 
effect, will automatically cut down 
and kill off the dye-importing busi- 
ness as effectually as though it were 
aimed directly at that instead of be- 
ing pointed toward the general wel- 
fare of the country. 

Yet before we reach for our hand- 
kerchiefs and sprinkle the carpet with 
manly emotion, crying aloud that the 
whole thing is a sin and a shame, let 
us look into the matter a little fur- 
ther. Perhaps the outlook may not 
be quite so bad as many have been 
led to think. . 

History tells us that when the late 
Mr. Gutenberg evolved, set and 
printed from the first case of mov- 
able types, the professional scribes 
who had made their living by copy- 
ing manuscripts called upon high 
heaven to witness that the bread was 
being taken from their very mouths 
and that the inventor was a criminal 
of the blackest character thus to rob 
them of their means of livelihood. 
They even went so far, if our memory 
does not fail us, as to make several 
attempts to eradicate the worthy G. 
and to reduce his crude little press to 
its original elements. 


But the passage of only a few years 
showed them to be wrong—dead 
The ease and economy with 
which books could now be produced 
led to a sudden great boom in the de- 
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mand for literature, and on learning 
how to set type they soon found that 
they had more work than they could 
do. A few stubborn souls, unwilling 
to drag themselves out of their set 
channel, held out against the devilish 
contrivance and starved to death in 
quite the approved manner in per- 
fectly orthodox garrets. But the ma- 
jority were quick to see that the 
printing press was a decided benefit 
to them, any way they took it. 


A still better illustration is fur- 
nished by the invention of the cotton 
gin, which at first appeared to throw 
hundreds out of employment. Charges 
similar to those which confronted Gut- 
enberg were hurled at the inventor— 
and history repeated itself in precisely 
the same way. 

Now the dye importers, while the 
passage of the Longworth bill will 
undeniably jar them from the even 
tener of their ways and force some 
of them to seek other means ot mak- 
ing a living, are in reality no worse 
off than just that. They will be in- 
convenienced—but not exterminated. 
for they have awaiting them another 
profitable business to which they can 
turn with scarcely changing their 
personnel and equipment. With the 
dwindling of dye imports, dye ex- 
ports will be taking a jump, and the 
same mental attributes and training 
which go to make up an importer 
likewise figure practically one hun- 
dred per cent in the composition of 
an exporter. 

This is plainly shown by the fre- 
quency with which the two bus:- 
nesses are combined by one firm: 
having once acquired the methods 
and instincts necessary for trading 
with foreign peoples, this experience 
counts heavily no matter whether the 
goods are being shipped away from or 
brought into the country. Only the 
details of new markets have to be 
learned, and expert advice on any of 
these is easily and inexpensively se- 
cured. The machinery for either cali- 
ing is substantially the same. 


Therefore, any objection brought 
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against the dye import licensing plan 
on the ground that it will deprive the 
dye importers of a living can be 
largely discounted. The fallacy of 
any others can be readily perceived 
once the situation and the necessity 
of a self-contained coal-tar chemical 
industry in this country is thorough- 
ly understood. 


Under the rulings of the War 
Trade Board, we can import such 
dyes as calnot yet be produced here, 
thereby securing to consumers a full 
range of necessary colors without 
hurting the manufacturers. The sys- 
icinsiseideals tor alloy Phe: fact iithat 
Germany and Switzerland cannot 1m- 
mediately give us all we need is no 
argument against the licensing plan, 
for we could not obtain a single extra 
pound even if a law were passed mak- 
ing it compulsory for all to use Ger- 
man dyes first. Yet one continuaily 
hears the complaint that “under this 
plan we are not getting the vat col- 


(Concluded on page 9.) 
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DO SOMETHING WITH THE 
TREATY 


The United States Senate, collective- 
ly, may well be said to have distin- 
guished itself in no very. graceful man- 
ner by its ineffectual dallying with the 
Peace Treaty, followed by adjournment 
to take a “much needed” rest. 

Technical points of the Treaty might 
be discussed from now until Christmas, 
‘but the clear, outstanding fact remains 
that party politics brought about its re- 
jection and is keeping the world at a 
most uncomfortable tension at a time 
when it most needs to get back to. nor- 
mal and avoid wars. 

Opponents of the League of Nations 
maintain that it was the presence of 
the Covenant in the Versailles pact 
which killed it. Perhaps it was, for 
the League was undoubtedly the most 
bitterly contested point. But if this was 
the case, the ignominious eleventh-hour 
“quitting” of the Senate was the in- 
direct, and not the direct result of the 
experiment in world unity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the blame may ‘safely be 
laid at the door of those whose per- 
sonal spite against the President caused 
them to betray thousands who’ hoped 
for a speedier settlement of the general 
conditions of unrest which now prevail. 
In their eagerness to chastise Mr. Wil- 
son for having launched a measure in 
which they had no hand, they were 
selfishly willing to go to any length in 
order to show him that they were not to 
be trifled with. The whole thing ap- 
pears to be a case of personal enmity 


obtruding itself in a most unseemly 
manner in a deliberation of the gravest 
import to countless people. 

-All through the discussion it was 
plainly evident that the thought of “the 
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party” was uppermost in the minds of — 


the principal debaters. ‘Can we afford 
to take the responsibility for this, or 
will it weaken us at the next election *” 
seemed to be the factor which turned 
the balance time and again. “By in- 
sisting on such-and-such a reservation, 
we can make the others reject the whole 
Treaty and thereby put the responsibil- 
ity on them,” was a device much em- 
ployed. Frequently there were what 
might be termed downright disgraceful 
political brawls. 

But the harvest will be reaped in due 
course. The question is not whether 
the Treaty should be ratified with or 
without reservations, but that it should 
be ratified, in whatever form may be 
most acceptable to the majority of the 
people, in the shortest possible space of 
time. News of the rejection has spread 
consternation in various quarters of Eu- 
rope, and some are inclined to believe 
that if ratification is withheld too long, 
additional wars, into which the United 
States may again be drawn, will result. 
However that may be, it is very certain 
that the somewhat feverish conditions 


which prevail in this country have al-— 
ready been appreciably accentuated by 


the delay. 

It hardly seems fitting to speak of 
the Longworth bill in connection with 
such a matter, vet in that we have just 
another example of immediate and 
pressing measures which are being de- 
layed out of all reason through the 
Senate’s eagerness to assert its techni- 
cal prerogatives. 

It is not unlikely that when Congress 
is reconvened on December 1, the Amer- 
ican people, whose patience has been 
worn to a thread by the interminable 
drooling of the past few months, will 
demand in no uncertain terms that mat- 
ters be adjusted and the world enabled 
to get down to business once more, and 
to this end all possible pressure should 
be brought to bear on our dilatory Sen- 
ators. 
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ors for shirting, and the shortage is 
acute.” Absurd! We shall get all 
the vat colors we need just as soon 
as delivery can be arranged for, and 
removing the present licensé restric- 
tions would not hurry matters by so 
much as a second. 


The licensing feature of the Long- 
worth bill will provide exactly the 
same control. But during the space 
of time which must elapse between 
the disposal of the Peace Treaty and 
the passage of that bill there would 
be no protection, assuming the Ger- 
mans were ready to deliver, for our 
own manufacturers. The Penrose 
Resolution merely bridges that gap 
by continuing the dye licensing plan 
in operation precisely as it has ex- 
isted in the past and as it will exist 
in the future. It is a mere technical- 
ity, and no one should be misled by 
the false argument that it is a “prof- 
iteering scheme” and the work of an 
avaricious trust which is seeking to 
get our dye markets by the throat in 
much the same manner as Germany 
had them. 


No, the infant industry was simply 
in need of a pacifier to keep things 
quiet pending the heating of the 
Longworth bottle, and as a pacifier 
the Penrose Resolution serves ad- 
mirably. 

In return for which the infant in- 
dustry may now most appropriately 
ery, “Thanks!” 
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DESIRABILITY OF USING PER- 
FECT SOFT WATER FOR 
ALL DYEING PURPOSES 
As Seen by the Chief Chemist in One 
of the Largest Hosiery Mills in 
the United States 


Having accepted a position as textile 
chemist and superintendent of the dye 
house, in one of the most modern tex- 
tile mills in this country, I was sur- 
prised at the lack of attention paid to 
the water supply. The work turned 
out seemed to be on a par with other 
concerns, business was booming, so 1c 
had been deemed unnecessary to install 
a water softening system. 

In order to satisfy myself as to the 
necessity of installing a water soften- 
er, I had a chemical analysis made of 
the water. This analysis convinced me 
that a water softener was necessary, 
not only as a means of bettering our 
product, but it would make a consid- 
erable saving for our company. 

The chemical analysis showed that 
the calcium and magnesium salts were 
present in the form of bicarbonates. 
Water containing these soluble salts, 
when added to potassium of sodium 
soaps, forms an insoluble soap, which 
is precipitated. This action must be 
continued until these salts are used up 
and not until then will a lather be 
formed and the soap perform its 
purpose. | 

The large quantity of soap wasted by 
this operation, is not the only disad- 
vantage, for this precipitation will form 
a sticky layer around any fabric, which 

(Continued, on page 12.) 
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DESIRABILITY OF USING PER- 
FECT SOFT WATER 


(Continued from page 9.) 


is being scoured, making the fiber brit- 
tle and hard to penetrate when dyeing. 
This is particularly noticeable in wool 
scouring. In silk throwing, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the silk to be soaked 
in soft water solutions, as the insoluble 
soap precipitated by the hard water 
produces uneven results in dyeing, 
causes sticky and matted skeins, which 
retard production in the warping, dou- 
bling, coning and winding depart- 
ments; in the knitting department it 
has a very corrosive effect on the fine 
needles, consequently retarding produc- 
tion here. 

Magnesium and calcium salts in dye- 
ing may have different effects—they 
may act as a resist, preventing the 
proper fixation of the color upon the 
fabric, or they may act as an affinity 
for the dye, in both cases causing 
streaks and spots to show upon the 
dyed material. In mordanting opera- 
tions, they may cause a precipitation 
of the mordant, resulting in poorly dyed 
materials, which are not fast to rub- 
bing. They may also cause trouble in 
dissolving dyestuffs, by precipitating 
certain dyes—therefore shades different 
from the samples will be dyed. This 
condition is especially true with the 
colors of the Alizarine group. 

After the installation of a natural 
zeolite water softening plant, results for 
the better were immediately noticed, 
savings on soap in the dye house were 
about 50 per cent and the use of soda 
was discontinued. Before the installa- 
tion of the softening plant, about ten 
barrels of soda had been used each 
week. 
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The knitting department reported that 
the corrosion of their needles had 
ceased, that the yarn could be more 
easily spooled and was softer, causing 
less seconds and less waste. The in- 
harmonious feeling between the knit- 
ting department and the dye house was. 
in every way discontinued, resulting in 
added efficiency of the concern. 


The best results were shown in the 
dye house, the finished dyeings became 
more even, showing greater depth, bril- 
liancy and luster of fiber besides having 
a softer feel, and an excellent French 
finish. 

The sticky wax which at times be- 
came one-half inch thick in the dye 
kettle, making it necessary for the ket- 
tles to be scraped three times a week, 
completely disappeared. This wax had 
also formed in the material being dyed 
and much trouble had been caused in 
its removal. 

The engineering department reported 
increased efficiency after they had been > 
using soft water, as hard water when 
introduced into steam boilers will form 
incrustation on the metal, which is very 
hard to remove, and although boiler 
compounds had previously been used, 
they did not entirely remove the scale 
or sludge formed by the hard water. 
Therefore, not only efficiency in the 
boilers had been lessened, but a great 
deal of time and expense had been re- 
quired to keep them running. With — 
the installation of our natural zeolite 
water softener, this was entirely done 
away with. 

Many textile plants are undoubtedly — 
having difficulties, which are caused by 
hard water, without knowing just where 
the trouble lies and the installation of © 
a natural zeolite water softening sys- 
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tem, giving to all departments, and es- 
pecially the dye house, a uniform water 
supply, would go a long way toward 
correcting their troubles, and at the 
same time give to the mill a_ better 
product and an increased production. 


DU PONT COLORS 


The Dyestuff Sales Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has recently announced to the trade the 
placing on the market of a Chrome Yel- 
low of greenish shade, under the name 
of Pontachrome Yellow GG, the term 


“Pontachrome” being used by the du 
Pont Company to distinguish all of their 
chrome colors. This product may be 
dyed either on a mordant, with chrome 
in the bath or by an afterchrome 
process. 


The du Pont Company is also offering 
acid colors under the general class name 
of “Pontacyl” colors. The most note- 
worthy of this serious is Pontacyl Blue 
Black SX which is similar to the pre- 
war Naphthylamine Black 10 B and of 
equal concentration. Also included in 
this group is Azo Carmine GX, as well 
as Pontacyl Scarlet 2 R, the latter being 
similar to the pre-war Cochineal Red A. 

The direct colors manufactured by 
the du Pont Company are distinguished 
by the class name ‘‘Pontamine’”’; basic 
colors by the name “du Pont,” and sul- 
phur colors by the name “Sulphogene.”’ 

Among the du Pont products which 
are being well taken by the trade at the 
present time, such colors as Sulphur 
Blacks and Blues and direct colors such 
as Sky Blue of the 5 BX type, Yellows. 
including Chrysophenine, Greens and 
Black are worthy of mention. 


We are informed that the du Pont 
basic colors are, in practically every in- 
stance, equal in concentration to pre- 
war goods. This latter class includes 
such colors as Victoria Blue, Victoria 
Green, Methylene Blue (zinc salts and 
zinc free), Bismarck Brown, Chrysoi- 
dine, Rhodamine B Extra, and Aura- 
mine. 
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BLAMES WAR TRADE BOARD 
FOR SHORTAGE OF VAT 
DYES 


At the conclusion of a three-day con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Shirt Manufacturers last week the 
Committee on Vat Dyes of the Associa- 
tion gave out a statement which is be- 
ing mailed to shirt manufacturers 
throughout the country, which reads in 
part as follows: 


“By the failure of the War Trade 
Board to obtain or allow to be obtained 
the needed dyes, a shortage has been 
brought narrowing the textile market, 
allowing speculation and the inevitable 
price advances, which have created fic- 
titious values on American shirtings, 
thereby forcing the shirt manufacturers 
to turn to the British textile market for 
part of their necessary supplies, not only 
on account of price but for the reason 
that desirable color effects could be ob- 
tained abroad. 


“The business done with English 
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manufacturers during the last two 
months will run into millions of dollars. 
This means that we are being forced 
to help build up an English war asset 
by the consumption of the English dye 
manufacturer’s product to the detriment 
of our own. These English products, 
once introduced, will be hard to displace. 

“The license feature of the Long- 
worth bill was discussed and President 
Tyson instructed the vat dyes commit- 
tee to continue its activities as an in- 
vestigating body to’ determine if the 
present lack of vat dyes in this country 
is due to conditions which will be per- 
petuated under the provisions of the 
Longworth bill for licensing the dye- 
stuffs importation. 


“Report final and complete on this 
investigation, stating conclusions formed 
by the committee, shall be made to the 
shirt industry of the United States, 
through the executive board of the 
National Association of Shirt Manu- 
facturers at its meeting early in De- 
cember, 1919.” 


While the hearings of the committee 
were in progress Dr. Charles Herty, 
who has recently returned from abroad, 
where he was sent by the War Trade 
Board to secure needed vat dyes, was 
examined as a witness. Dr. Herty ad- 
vised the committee that he had ob- 
tained about 30 per cent of the needed 
six months’ supply through the Allied 
Reparations Committee in Paris and 
that he had arranged for securing the 
remaining 70 per cent through options 
obtained directly from Dr. Van Wein- 
berg, head of the German Chemical 
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Cartel. The orders for these dyes, how- 
ever, were not cabled by the War Trade 
Board until November 18 and because 
of this delay they will not reach this 
country until some time after the first 
of the year. It was clearly evident that 
Dr. Herty’s efforts had been handi- 
capped by a lack of co-operation with 


_the War Trade Board which, according 


to the committee, caused a “needless 
delay at a most critical time.” 

The ReporTER has on several previous 
occasions called attention to the fact 
that the execution of the dye licensing 
powers by the War Trade Board has 
been handled in most dilatory fashion. 
It must be borne in mind by these gen- 
tlemen that the licensing functions are 
vested in them fully as much for the 
purpose of expediting imports of need- 
ed colors as they are for preventing the 
importation of colors which compete 
with those of American manufacture. 


JAPANESE WILL RELY ON 
DYE IMPORTS 


The vernacular press of Japan ex- 
presses the opinion that the dye man- 
ufacturing industry there has not 
made much progress, and that the 
great majority of the factories estab- 
lished during the war have no inten- 
tion of continuing operations after 
its conclusion. The papers are re- 
ported to lay stress on the fact that 
it will be far more profitable for Japan 
to import the dyes which she wants, 
as it is very doubtful whether the 
country can compete against Europe 
and America. 
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THE COLORING OF PULP AND 
PAPER 





By Orto Kress 


Paper Section, Forests Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

(A Paper Presented at the Meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association.) 

The dyestuff industry is directly re- 
lated to about twenty distinct American 
industries, represented by 11,037 estab- 
lishments with an invested capital of 
$2,530,200,000 and an annual produc- 
tion valued at $2,631,390,000. These 
industries give employment to 1,070,400 
people. The paper industry is one of 
the larger consumers of dyestuffs, be- 
ing represented by 495 mills employing 
42,481 people, with an invested capital 
of $177,413,000 and an annual produc- 
tion valued at $158,427 ,000.* 

In 1914 practically nine-tenths of the 
dyes consumed in America were import- 
ed from Germany. Further, such 
American plants as existed made only 
the simpler colors on which patents, 
mainly controlled by Germany, had ex- 
pired and, further, made these colors 
to a very large extent from interme- 
diates made in Germany. The higher 
grade of colors, such as indigo for ex- 
ample, were not produced in the United 
States previous to the war. 

In 1914, on the outbreak of the war, 





*Dyestuffs before the Ways and Means 
Committec, by J. Merritt Mathews, Color 
Trade Journal, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 1, 
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the importation of German dyestuffs 
was restricted and ceased entirely at a 
later date. At once there developed an 
American dyestuff industry which to- 
day can supply practically all the dye- 
stuffs required by the American dye 
consuming industries. It is, of course, 
true that some pre-war dyes are not ob- 
tainable at the present time, but these 
will be on the market in the not very 
distant future. 


The American dyestuff industry, as 
it existed previous to 1914, had never 
received adequate protection, while in 
Germany it had been carefully fostered. 
The strides made in this country in 
dyestuff manufacture within the last 
few years are an achievement of which 
the American manufacturers and chem- 
ists can well be proud. As a typical 
example of this development, the Du 
Pont Company has constructed an enor- 
mous plant at Deep Water, Del., at 
which over 200 chemists are employed 
on special dye problems. Probably the 
greatest individual achievement of this 
company is the successful commercial 
manufacture of American Indigo, equiv- 
alent in strength and quality to the best 
pre-war product. 


Aside from the importance of an 
American dyestuff industry to the tex- 
tile leather, paper, paint, printing and 
other dye consuming industries to ren- 
der them self-contained and independ- 
ent of foreign manufacturers, this new 
American industry is of vital impor- 
tance to our country along the follow- 
ing lines: 
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1. Direct relation of the dye industry 
to the manufacture of explosives and 
poison gas. In fact, the production.of 
several of the dyestuffs, sulphur: black 
for-example, is..very similar, in regard 
to plant -and manufacturing processes, 
to the production of explosives. 

‘2. Development and independence in 
the preparation of synthetic pharmaceu- 
t:cal coal tar products. The manutac- 
ture of these products is directly asso- 
ciated in many cases with the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs. 


3. Development of an independent 
synthetic coal tar industry to produce 
the needed supply of photographic 
chemicals, synthetic 
flavoring extracts, perfumes, etc. 

4. The development of a specialized 


class of organic chemists who, together 


with the plants in which they operate, 
could, in case of a national emergency, 
be used for purposes of national de- 
fense. Further, the research work in- 
cidental to the operation and develop- 
ment of a self-contained coal tar in- 
dustry will necessarily develop the 
whole field of chemistry from both the 
research and practical standpoints. 

For information as to what has been 
done to date to safeguard this new in- 
dustry, you are referred to the Report 
of the Alien Property Custodian on the 
Chemical Industry, by A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer. 

Before the introduction of aniline 
colors, paper was colored by means of 
pigments, dyes of either vegetable or 
animal origin or by means of color 


tanning agents, 
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lakes made from those vegetable or ani- 
mal dyes. By lakes we mean com- 
pounds, either entirely or nearly insolu- 
ble in water, obtained by precipitating 
dyestuffs ori bases by means of salts, 
acids, or bases. TPhese-lakes are char- 
acterized by greater tinctorial power or 
greater fastness.than can be obtained 
from the original dyestuff. 

During the early part of the war, the 
paper industry largely reverted to: the 
use -of pigments and lakes due to the 
shortage of aniline dyes.. Vegetable 
dyes in the form of concentrated pow~ 
ders, pastes or lakes made from osage 
orange, fustic, quercitron, hypernic, 
black oak, logwood, etc.,. were largely 
used. These products are of very lim- 
ited interest at the present time. 


PIGMENTS 


Pigments used in the coloring of 
pulp are of two types: namely, colored 
insoluble inorganic compounds such as 
lead chromate and insoluble organic 
compounds, such as the vat dyes which 
find application in the paper industry 
by being used as true pigments. ‘This 
class of organic: pigments will be de- 
scribed under the aniline dyes. 

In general, the coloring of paper 
stock in the beater by means of pig- 
ments depends on the mechanical en- 
tanglement of the insoluble pigment 
with the paper stock, there being prac- 
tically no direct coloring or absorption 
by the fiber of the colored pigment. The 
depth of the coloration of the paper, 
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therefore, depends largely on the spe- 
cific gravity of the pigment, the de- 
gree,,of sizing, the character of the 
stock (slow stock retaining . larger 
amounts of the pigment.than a. free 
stock) and: also- on the type. and-opera- 
tion of the paper machine. .. Strong 
suction either at the suction box: or by 
the suction roll tends to produce a two- 
sided effect on the paper; that is, the 
wire side of the paper is more strongly 


tinted or colored than the top sides. 


With strong suction or with a free stock 


there 1s a tendency to lose a higher per- 


centage of pigment in the back water, 


the pigment behaving exactly like clay 


or other loading material... Pigments, if 
used in large amounts, have a decided 
weakening action on the strength of the 
paper, acting in this way like ordinary 
loading materials. Pigments such as the 
ochres and the other earth colors should 
be tested for grit since, when used in 
large amounts, for deep shades, this 
grit may cause pin holes in the paper, 


resulting in the breaking of the paper 


while going over the machine. It also 


has a tendency to wear the felts and 


wires, and to scratch the calender rolls 
just as does a gritty clay when used 
for loading purposes. 


Pigments, as a rule, are very low in 
tinctorial power. The following com- 
parison will give some idea of the tinc- 
torial strength of a few pigments in 
comparison being obtained by actual 
laboratory trials. Four hundred parts 
of turkey umber were matched with 
100 parts of a fast aniline dye mixture 
or with 18 parts of a cheaper and less 
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permanent basic dye mixture. Four 
hundred parts red. oxide could be re- 
placed with 84.4 parts of a fast aniline 
dye mixture or with 34.6 parts of a 
cheaper basic aniline dye mixture. Four 
hundred parts French ochre were re- 
placed by 8 parts of aniline dye mix- 
ture while 48 parts chrome paste could 
be matched with 1 part of auramine 
conc. 

Certain pigments, such as chrome yel- 
low, ate sensitive to heat and alkali, 
while others, stich as ultramarine, are 
not very fast to acid (alum). Some of 
the pigments, such as red oxide, carbon 
black, etc., have other drawbacks. For 
example; carbon black is very fast, but 
has other drawbacks to its use, such as 
smutting. Furthermore, it is verv diffi- 
cult to handle in the beater room due 
to its specific gravity and fine state of 
division. 

Various Prussian Blues, both as pig- 

ments and in soluble form, are used 

quite extensively for the tinting and 

coloring of paper. Prussian Blues are 

fast to light, but very sensitive to alkali. 
(To be concluded.) 





The Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York, has won the 
suit in the United States District Court 
brought against them by the Exporters 
and Manufacturers’ Products, Inc., for 
$3,000,000 in commissions on war con- 
tracts. 





The Superior Dye Works, 37 Moul- 
trie Street, Brooklyn, will shortly erect 
a new one-story brick plant. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order directing F. E. Atteaux 
& Co., of Boston, manufacturers of 
dyestuffs and chemicals, to discontinue 
the practice of commercial bribery in 
the form of gifts to employees of cus- 
tomers. 





R. Lechner Company, Inc., have re- 
moved their offices from 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, to 110 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





T. James Brown, of Everett, Mass., 
has taken a position in the main office 
of the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, in 
Boston. Prior to going.into the service, 
Mr. Brown was for many years with 
one of the leading dyestuff houses of 
Boston in a technical capacity, and is, 
therefore, well fitted for both technical 
and sales duties in his present position. 





The newest British ruling regarding 
the importation of dyes, other than Eng- 
lish, into India, concedes that free en- 
trance will be granted to non-enemy 
dyes ordered before September 6, 1919, 
and shipped before January 1, 1920. 





To manufacture chemicals, the Amer- 
ican Invention Promoting Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Georgia. Offices will be in Atlanta, that 
State, and the capital is $50,000. The 
incorporators are: O. A. Shaw, J. E. 
Arnold and W. A. Beasley. 





With a capital of $50,000, Goodman, 
Theise, Inc., has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey to engage 
in the manufacture of silk and other 
textile fabrics. Headquarters will be 
in Paterson. 


November 24, 1919 


Aniline dyes valued at a total of 
$655,636 cleared from the port of New 
York during the month of September. 
Of this total, $176,660 worth went to 
China; $149,664 worth went to Japan; 
$59,515 worth went to Brazil; $37,232 
worth went to Chile, and $34,983 went 
to Spain. 





With a capital of $5,150,000, the Van 
Raalte Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
to manufacture hosiery, underwear and 
textiles. Offices of the concern will be 
located in Manhattan, and the incorpo- 
rators comprise A. M. Wattenberg, L. 
E. Dresser and M. Levy. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that wool stocks suff- 
cient to supply this country for more 
than a year were on hand at the close 
of the quarter ended September 30. 
This calculation is based upon the pres- 
ent rate of consumption. remaining con- 
stant. The total supply is estimated to 
be 729,373,000 pounds, which is 50 per 
cent more than was on hand the same 
date a year ago. 





One of the speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress the dinner of the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, which will be held December 
4 at the Waldorf-Astoria, is Dwight 
Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
dinner follows the annual membership 
meeting of the organization to be held 
during the day. 





To engage in the manufacture of un- 
derwear, the Perry Textile Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York. The capital of the 
new company is $50,000. Offices will 
be in Perry, that State, and the incor- 
porators consist of V. E. Reichard, J. 
E. Cole and C. Wise. 





Announcement has been made to the 
trade by the Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., of Passaic, N. J., that the capitali- 
zation of this company has been in- 
creased to $250,000. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BILL 


Senatorial Lack of Information and Vagueness in the 
‘Public Press Combined to Make Passage of the Pen- 
rose Measure Amazing—What It Really Consists of 


AST week this publication print- 

ed as its principal feature an ar- 

ticle dealing in a general way 
with the effects of the so-called Pen- 
rose Dye Resolution upon the trade 
at large and particularly upon the im- 
porters of dyes, and felicitating dye 
manufacturers upon its successful 
passage after all hope of action prior 
to adjournment seemed dead. Those 
who had been following—or trying 
to follow—the situation closely 
through the medium of the daily 
press, if their imaginations are in- 
clined to be the least bit flighty or 
skittish, may possibly have read 
something of a double meaning into 
those lines which proclaimed the in- 
dustry fortunate in seeing the meas- 
ure safely passed. 

To-our way of thinking, the indus- 
try was not only lucky im having the 
resolution passed but was lucky to 
have it passed-——at all. And when 
we speak thusly we are not referring 
to the narrow margin by which its 


official consideration beat out the 
motion to adjourn. Nor are we re- 
ferring to the machinations of its 
enemies—who showed themselves to 
be pretty good fellows and entirely 
open to conviction, after all. 

No, the wonder is not that it suc- 
ceeded in eluding the above-men- 
tioned shoals in the political sea 
which it was attempting to navigate. 
An analysis of the proceedings at- 
tending its triumphant entry into 
the Citadel] of the Senatorial Sur- 
vivors shows that the greater part 
of the worthy gentlemen in whose 
hands its fate rested were exceeding- 
lv well-intentioned and anxious to do 
the proper thing, whichever it might 
be, and that the remaining minority, 
who might otherwise have argued 
long and eloquently against it, were 
more or less willing to “let ’er ride,” 
as the saying goes, in view of the fact 
that the measure was only a tempo- 
rary affair and that they will have 
plenty of time to assail its permanent 
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counterpart, the licensing feature of 
the Longworth bill, after the Peace 
Treaty is ratified, or strangled, or— 
or something. The real marvel 
tucked away in the Congressional 
Thanksgiving gift to the industry 
lies in the fact that the resolution 
was passed not in spite of opposition 
or shortness of time, but in spite of 
the indescribably naive and superla- 
tively all-pervading vagueness, the 
superb Senatorial somnolence, the 
colossally indifferent indefiniteness 
of concept as to its real intents, pur- 
poses and phraseology, which pre- 
vailed. 

Gosh! we don’t mean to get all ex- 
cited, n’everything, but what we are 
trying to convey is that many of the 
Senators who gravely voted for, 
against or in back of the resolution 
didn’t really just know what it was all 
about, but merely jumped into the ar- 
gument because the Parliamentary 
rules made it a free-for-all instead of 
a private grudge fight. 

Does this seem a trifle extreme? 
Then here is a sample: 

Senator Dial—“Mr. President, the 
other evening I objected to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution which 
was before the Senate in reference to 
this matter. The reason I did so was 
because of a telegram which I received 
and which reads as follows: 

“‘Grateful for your telegram. Very 
important for cotton-mill industry that 
foreign fast color dyes are admitted 
without further delay or hindrance. 
One manufacturer has million and half 
dollars’ shirting cloth requiring these 
dyes; unable to deliver without them ; 
meanwhile many million dollars of 
these shirtings have been recently 
bought in England for importation to 
this country. Our print works has 
many thousand pieces held up for lack 
of fast colors. Will certainly lose its 
export trade in shirtings unless per- 
mitted to secure dyes available in for- 
eign countries.’ 

“Mr. President, I have no cbjection 
to the resolution in the shape in which 
it is now presented, but I do want to 
vote to allow dyes to be imported into 
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this country. I have had the matter 
up with the War Trade Board, and 
they have promised that they would 
allow such action. Personally 
I wish this board could go out of ex- 
istence and let the country get back to 
normal. I am perfectly willing to pro- 
tect American industry to a reasonable 
extent, but if we cannot manufacture 
dves, then we should be allowed to im- 
port them as soon as possible. 

“Furthermore, I do not object to 
German importation, as some others 
do. If we expect Germany to get back 
on her feet it will be necessary to begin 
to trade with her, and I want either 
that dyes be manufactured in this coun- 
iry or to have them imported right 
away in order to help the manufactur- 
ers of this country. Dyestuffs enter 
into the cost of clothing, and it is time 
that the price of clothing should come 
down. % 


In his statements regarding earlier 
objections to the resolution Mr. Dial 
was referring to the form in which 
the measure was originally presented 
to the Senate, in which form it was 
also condemned by the Reporter. We 
believe in being fair to the Senator and 
giving both sides of his argument. But 
when he speaks of the cost of dyes as 
affecting the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer of clothing—or even shirtings— 
to any appreciable extent, and when he 
preaches the fostering of Germany’s 
trade at the expense of the safety of 
this country in the event of another 
war (which would be the effect of 
strangling the American dye industry) 
he shows a complete lack of the prop- 
er information on the subject neces- 
sary to make his opinions carry weight, 
either for or against.’ 

Numerous other examples might be 
given, some more and some less strik- 
ing. . It was not, at .all that. Senatomm™ 
Dial’s heart was not in the right place, 
but that the resolution was at the 
mercy of a group of men who, through 
no fault of their own, goodness knows, 
had not the time to have all angles of 
the situation explained to them. 

It was much the same in the case of 
the dye consumers, with regard to the 
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Penrose resolution. We believe that 
many such telegrams and letters as the 
one produced by Senator Dial were the 
direct result of a lack of knowledge of 
just what the measure was and how 
worded. Throughout the discussion 
the daily press was sometimes any- 
where from two to three days behind 
in its comment, and, owing to the many 
changes which this bill underwert and 
the rapidity with which it was juggled 
back and forth from House to Senate, 
a condition of hopeless confusion pre- 
vailed in the minds of those who were 
trying to find out what Congress was 
doing with it. 


We will wager that there are still 
many who have no clear idea of the 
progress of the resolution and what 
happened to it in its final form. It 1s 
a matter of common knowledge in the 
trade that ‘“‘the Penrose dye resolution” 
was passed, but—well, for purposes of 
records, let us ascertain exactly what 
did happen. 
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It was Monday, November 10, when 
Senator Penrose, as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, first intro- 


duced into that bodv the measure. All 
through the war, and even up to the 
present and until the Peace Treaty is 
finally disposed of, the trading-with- 
the-enemy act of October 6, 1917, has 
taken care of and will take care of the 
dye industry through a licensing power 
exercised by the War Trade Board. 
The Penrose resolution proposed to 
continue that power of licensing im- 
ports of dyestuffs until January 15, by 
which time it was hoped that the Long- 
worth bill, carrying a similar licensing 
provision, which was, however, to be 
administered through the Tariff Com- 
mission, could finally be accepted or 
rejected once and for all. But, the 
criginal Penrose resolution went far- 
ther ihan that, and was worded so as 
not only to prohibit anyone from im- 
porting coal-tar products without a li- 
cense but to prohibit utterly the grant- 
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ing of any licenses for the importing 
of coal-tar products. 

Manifestly, this would have been ab- 
surd. However, when Mr. Penrose 
the next day sought to bring the bill 
pefore the Senate it was referred back 
to the committee on the objection of 
Senator Hitchcock, who declared that 
it had not received the attention of the 
full committee. 


In committee, then, on November 12, 
that. part prohibiting the granting of 
licenses was struck out, and on No- 
vember 13 it was again brought before 
the Senate. Then the real fun began, 
for the so-called Simmons amendment 
to the resolution gave to the War 
Trade Board the right to exercise its 
discretion in the granting of licenses, 
depending on whether or not the need- 
ed dye was being made in commercial 
quantities in this country, while a sepa- 
rate committee amendment calmly re- 
versed the Simmons amendment, tak- 
ing away from the Board any discre- 
tion to grant or withhold. This was 
the session which ended in a wrangle, 
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during which neither amendment had 
a chance to be presented—which may 
have been just as well! 

On November 14 there was no regu- 
lar session of the Senate owing to the 
funeral ceremony for the late Senator 
Martin, but in committee the resolu- 
tion was apparently re-amended so as 
to cast it in a different and somewhat, 
better form; i. e., that there should be 
no importations without licenses, and 
no licenses granted for the importa- 
tion of colors made here in sufficient 
quantities to supply the domestic trade. 
This was substantially the Simmons 
amendment giving to the Board dis- 
cretionary powers. 

Neither on this day nor on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16 (the last-mentioned date 
being a Sunday) did the resolution 
come up, but some of the daily papers 
were, on those days, still speaking of it 
as “an embargo which would prevent 
all foreign importations of dyes” and 
recounting other interesting but inac- 
curate stories of its having been laid 
aside or having been definitely side- 
tracked by the adoption of the cloture 
rule. 

Monday, November 17, however, 
saw its presentation in the House by 
Representative Green, in the exact 
form in which it was finallv adopted 
by both House and Senate on Tuesday, 
November 18. In the Senate the fol- 
towing brief but highly illuminating 
remarks of Mr. Smoot are worthy of 
note: ‘Mr. President, all I desire to 
say is that I shall, if I can get an op- 
portunity, vote ‘nay’ upon this joint 
resolution. I shall not vote for a li- 
cense system, even though I know that 
it is necessary to protect the dvestuff 
industry.” ! 

Mr. Penrose’s principal remarks, 
upon presenting the measure, were: 
“Mr. President, I only want to say 
this: This joint resolution is identical, 
word for word, with the joint resolu- 
tion which has been reported unani- 
mously from the Committee of Finance 
of the Senate and to which every Sena- 
tor has agreed. It simply gives two 
months’ protection—whether adequate 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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WELCOME HQME, DOCTOR! 


Dr. Charles H. Herty is back again, 
after acting as a special representative 
of the United States Government on 
the Rhineland Commission for the pur- 


pose of securing for our dye consum- 
ers the supply of vat colors needed for 
the next six months. And in his report 
to the Washington Section of the 
American Chemical Society he has at 
least two extremely interesting things 
to tell us. 

The first of these is that American 
consumers will begin to receive their 
first shipments of German vat dyes 
somewhere along about the first of the 
year, in ample time to meet the usual 
heavy spring and summer rush. This 
is far more important to the country 
than will be the mere value of the col- 
ors coming from overseas, for it will 
relieve the immediate pressing need for 
vat dyes for shirtings, and it will en- 
able the Senate, when it comes to take 
up the Longworth bill, to see clearly 
just how little harm the licensing fea- 
ture of the measure will cause to dye 
consumers. This single shining ex- 
ample alone should be almost sufficient 
evidence to secure the passage of the 
bill, and it is greatly to be rejoiced at 
that so effective an answer can be 
found, ready-made, to still the voices 
of those professional politicians whose 
axes are dull and whose ideas of an- 
cestor worship would harmonize grace- 
fully with those of the Chinese. 

Quite as important, Dr. Herty tells 
us that despite the failure of Germany 
to win the war, and the heavy debts 
which that unhappy country now faces, 
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particularly in view of the great drop 
in the value of German money, the dye 
industry so carefully nurtured for 
years along the banks of the Rhine is 
far from being extinct. 


- According to our latest and, we be- 
lieve, best informant, plants have be- 
gun to run and are continuing to run 
at a steadily accelerated speed; men 
are available for work, and among the 
Germans there is a feeling of confi- 
dence that some day they can once 
again play the part in the world’s dye 
affairs which they did prior to their 
fatal misstep. And the very fact that 
the German mark has greatly decreased 
in value will operate to the detriment 
of American manufacturers of dyes, 
should they be obliged to come into 
direct competition with the late Hun, 
while the latter, unless checked by the 
proper sort of a protective tariff, cou- 
pled with a licensing system, can 
charge extortionate prices for such 
dyes as we have not yet begun to make 
here—just such dyes as the distin- 
guished Doctor was sent to get. 


Practically all of this was known, or 
at least felt, before. But coming from 
a man whose influence is of the type 
exercised by Dr. Herty, it will be 
driven home more lastingly than ever 
before and in places where it will do 
more good than ever before. The dye 
industry is indeed to be congratulated 
that Dr. Herty has been able to return 
in time to take part in the campaign 
which must be waged from now on un- 
til the Senate is done with the Long- 
worth bill. Even from the other side 
his influence was manifest through 
statements from him appearing from 
time to time in the daily papers. Back 
on the ground once more, and equipped 
with a first-hand knowledge of actual 
conditions in Germany which cannot 
be ignored or gainsaid, plus his oft- 
demonstrated ability to say the perti- 
nent thing in a forceful, original way, 
he should prove a mighty power for 
good to the industry before we have 
heard the last of the forthcoming bat- 
tle in the Senate. 


Welcome home, Doctor! 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BILL 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


or not I don’t know—until permanent 
legislation on the subject may be 
passed.” 

The measure, as passed by both 
houses of Congress, follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That notwithstand- 
ing the prior termination of the present 
war, the provisions of the trading-with- 
the-enemy act approved October 6, 
1917, and of any proclamation of the 
President, issued in pursuance thereof, 
which prohibit or control the importa- 
tion into the United States of dyes or 
other products derived directly or in- 
directly from coal tar, are continued 
until January 15, 1920.” 

And in that form it is certain to 
carry out the obvious intent of its 
sponsors and to continue the present 
conditions of protection for the indus- 
try until the Longworth bill can be 
made a law. 





PREPARATION OF INDICAN 
FROM INDIGO-YIELDING 
PLANTS 


The fresh leaves are extracted with 
hot water to dissolve the indican, ac- 
cording to B. M. Amin in Indigo Pub- 
lication No. 5 of the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Pusa, India. Amino- 
acids, tannins, gums, etc., are precipi- 
tated from the extract by addition of 
freshly slaked lime. The liquid, after 
filtration, is evaporated to a syrup, and 
the indican removed by extraction with 
acetone. The acetone is distilled off, 
leaving an aqueous solution from which 
indican hydrate separates on cooling in 
ice. The product is dissolved in abso- 
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lute alcohol, and on addition of benzene 
pure anhydrous indican crystallizes out. 
This method can be applied to any spe- 
cies of plant, and gives a yield of 70-80 
per cent. By this means pure indican 
has been prepared for the first time in 
large quantities from Java Indigo. 


THE COLORING OF PULP AND 
PAPER 


By Otto Kress 
Paper Section, Forests Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
(A Paper Presented at the Meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association.) 


(Continued from last week.) 
ANILINE DYyESTUFFS 


With the discovery of mauve by Wil- 
liam Perkin in 1856, while experiment- 
ing on the possible production of qui- 
nine, there originated the synthetic coal 
tar dyestuff industry. In so far as the 
paper industry is concerned, the aniline 
dyes are used almost exclusively for 
the tinting and dyeing of the pulp and 
paper. 

The aniline dyes have the following 
decided advantages over pigments and 
natural dyestuffs: (1) Great tinctorial 
power. (2) Ease of application and uni- 
formity of the product both in shade 
and strength so that the dyeing of the 
pulp or paper is very much simplified. 
(3) The dyestuffs now available cover 
every range of color and shade and can 
be chosen according to cost, tinctorial 
power, resistance to various factors, 
such as fading, alkali, alum, etc. (4) 
The aniline dyes do not decrease the 
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strength of the dyed sheet, as do pig- 
ments. 


NOMENCLATURE OF DYESTUFFS 


The same dyestuff was often placed 
on the market by various manufactur- 
ers, each using his trade name to iden- 
tify the dye. For example, the Vesu- 
vines, Bismarck browns and Manches- 
ter browns were practically identical, 
but were sold under these various trade 
names. The Du Pont Company will 
place their acid dyes on the market un- 
der the trade name “Pontacyl,” used 
as a prefix to the name of the dye. In 
similar manner the trade name “Pon- 
tamine” designates the substantive or 
direct cotton class of dyestuffs, “Pon- 
sol” will be used as a designation for 
the vat dyes, and the basic dyes will 
have the trade name of Du Pont pre- 
fixed to the actual name of the dye. The 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany has adopted the prefix Erie or 
Niagara to designate their direct cotton 
dyes. The examples given show clearly 
the importance of the consumer famil- 
iarizing himself with the various trade 
names adopted by different manufac- 
turers for the same product. 


Further, some confusion exists in 
regard to the letters or designations add- 
ed to the dyestuff. As the manufactur- 
ing process involved in the production 
of dyestuffs becomes more standard- 
ized and intermediates are obtained in 
a purer and more concentrated form, 
it is possible to produce more concen- 
trated brands. In general, the terms 
conc. or X, as for example, Victoria 
Blue BX or Victoria Blue B Conc. 
means that these products represent the 
stronger brands of the dyestuff. The 
letter R usually indicated reddish 
shade, G, yellowish, and B a bluish 
shade of the dyestuff. 


Dyestuffs, with very few exceptions, 
are never placed on the market as 100 
per cent pure dyestuff, but are always 
mixed with salt, Glaubers salt, soda ash 
or other diluent. This dilution cannot 
be considered as adulteration, as it is 
impossible to control the complex or- 
ganic reactions involved in dye manu- 
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facture so as to obtain a 100 per cent 
yield of the dye. Each batch of dye 
as produced at the plant, therefore, va- 
ries in tinctorial strength and the dye 
plant, after careful testing, dilutes the 
charge with some diluent, such as salt 
(the choice of diluent depending on the 
particular dyestuff) in order to produce 
a standard brand of the particular dye- 
stuff. Naturally, unscrupulous dealers 
occasionally adulterate with an excess 
of diluent, but the consumer, if at all 
experienced in dye testing, can readily 
determine such adulteration. 

Many of the dyes on the market have 
admixed with them slight additions of 
other dyes used to shade the mixture to 
the desired standard shade. Other dyes 
are mixtures of two or more dyes, mixed 
for the purpose of producing a definite 
new color. Such mixtures or the addi- 
tion of a shading dyestuff can readily 
be detected by blowing a small amount 
of the dye held on the tip of a knife 
blade onto a sheet of wet filter paper. 
Each individual dye in the mixture will 
dissolve to produce a differently colored 
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spot. In general it is desirable to avoid 
purchasing mixtures of aniline dyes as 
the tendency for variation in shades due 
to variation in specific gravity of the 
admixed dyes often cause a decided 
difference in color. By separation of 
the heavier and lighter dyestuffs (due 
to difference in specific gravity) the first 
and last sample drawn from a keg or 
barrel of dyestuff will sometimes show 
a variation in color. The average pa- 
per mill should not require more than a 
dozen standard colors for the produc- 
tion of all of the current shades and 
should, if possible, avoid the use of 
mixtures of dyestuffs. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DYESTUFFS 


Dyestuffs are not classified from 
the standpoint of practical applica- 
tion according to their chemical for- 
mula or derivation, but rather into 
large groups according to their gen- 
eral behavior. These divisions are: 

1. Basic dyestuffs. 

2. Acid dyestuffs. 

3. Substantive dyestuffs. 

4. Pigment dyestuffs and vat dye- 
stuffs. | 

The basic dyestuffs appear on the 
market in the form of salts, such as 
the hydrochloride, acetate, oxalate, 
nitrate, double zinc salts, etc., of cer- 
tain color bases. The basic dyes are 
characterized by great tinctorial 
power, but as a class are not fast to 
light. All basic colors can be mixed 
and dissolved together, but should 
not be mixed and dissolved with acid 
or substantive colors, as they would 
thereby be precipitated as color lakes 
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and the color not only wasted but the 
precipitated dye would be apt to pro- 
duce color spots on the finished pa- 
per. Basic dyes are very sensitive 


to hard water containing bicarbo- 
nates of lime or magnesium or any 
free alkali which tend to precipitate 
the free color base. This is often the 
source of color spots on the finished 
paper. Alkalinity of the water can 
be rectified by the addition of acetic 
acid. Solutions of basic dyes should 
not be boiled, and they are best dis- 
solved at temperatures not to exceed 
180 deg. Fahr. Auramine is particu- 
larly sensitive to heat, and therefore 
should not be dissolved at tempera- 
tures to exceed 160 deg. Fahr. When 
dissolving mixtures of dyestuffs, and 
especially with basic colors, care 
should be taken that all of the com- 
ponent colors are completely dis- 
solved to avoid variations in shade. 
Further, it is good practice to strain 
the solutions. through a fine sieve. 
The writer realizes that the majority 
of mills do not dissolve their dyes 
but sprinkle them into the beater in 


‘the dry state; better results, how- 


ever, are obtained by dissolving the 
dyes. 

Practically a complete line of basic 
colors of American manufacture is 
now available to the paper industry. 
Some basic colors have a tendency 
to mottle unbleached sulphite pulp in 
the dyeing of a mixed ground wood 
—sulphite furnish, either first dyeing 
the ground wood alone in the beater, 
then adding the sulphite, or adding 
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the color in diluted form will over- 
come this trouble. 


the market in the form of a salt of 
some color acid. The most charac- 
teristic property of acid dyes is that 
their tinctorial strength must be de- 
veloped by acid, which in the color- 
ing of pulp in the beater is accom- 
plished by using a slight excess of 
alum. The acid colors, as a class, are 
of lower tinctorial strength than the 
basic colors, but are faster to light. 
Acid colors can be mixed with the 
substantive colors without the pre- 
cipitation of a color lake occurring, 
but cannot be mixed with basic dyes: 
This class of colors, similar to basic 
colors, is in mill practice added in the 
dry form to the beater. Better re- 
sults will be obtained if the dyestuffs 
are dissolved. Acid dyes are not very 
sensitive to heat and can be dissolved 
at a temperature a little below the 
boil. These colors are not particu- 
larly sensitive to alkalinity of the 
water, due to calcium or magnesium 
bicarbonate, but some colors are pre- 
cipitated by dissolved calcium sul- 
phate as the insoluble calcium salt of 
the color acid. 


To increase fastness to light and 
to obtain deeper and more brilliant 
shades, pulp is sometimes dyed with 
a bottom of acid colors and topped 
with a basic dye to obtain a full 
shade. This color lake of acid and 
basic color produced makes a fuller 
dyeing than can be obtained by acid 
colors alone, and is cheaper than if 
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acid colors were used; the dyed -pa- 
per will be more light-resistant than 
if it were made “from basic dyes. 
Practically the complete line of the 
pre-war acid colors suitable’ for the 
dyeing of paper is now available 
through the development of the 
American dyestuff industry. 


The substantive or direct cotton 
dyes are salts of color acids which 
do not require acid (or in the paper 
industry, alum) to develop their tinc- 
torial power. As a class, substantive 
colors are of lower tinctorial power 
than acid or basic colors, but those 
that find application in the paper in- 
dustry are faster to light and other 
agencies than either of the other two 
classes. Substantive colors are some- 
what sensitive to hard water, some 
of the colors being precipitated in the 
form of insoluble lime or magnesium 
salts. Substantive colors have the 
property of dyeing cellulose directly 
without the addition of any mordant 
or fixing agent. This class of colors 
is, therefore, largely used to dye un- 
sized blotting and the colored stock 
as used in the manufacture of mot- 
tled papers. The substantive colors 
as a class are also remarkable in that 
they give practically colorless back 
waters, especially if the pulp is 
warmed in the beater preliminary to 
dveing and if some salt is used to 
assist in the dyeing. Many of the 
more important direct cotton colors. 
are now available to the paper trade. 

The pigment and vat dyestuffs are: 
synthetic organic dyestuffs, which, 
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in so far as paper dyeing is concerned, 
are used in the form of insoluble pig- 
ments. These products as a rule, due 
to expense, are only used in the tint- 
ing of high-grade paper or for pro- 
ducing light-colored shades. The im- 
portance of these organic pigments 
lies in their great resistance to light 
and other chemical agencies. The 
pigment and vat dyes are not as yet 
available in commercial quantities, 
but the research and development 
work has been completed in.so far 
at least as one American manufac- 
turer is concerned, and plants are 
now building for producing some of 
these colors. 


(To be concluded.) 


GERMANS NOT YET READY, 
BUT HOPEFUL, ’TIS SAID 


Herr Duisberg, general director of 
the ‘“Elberfeld Farben  fabriken” 
(Bayer), recently discussed the in- 
dustrial conditions at a conference 
held at “Opladen,” in the district of 
“Solingen.” Among other observa- 


tions he is reported to have stated 


that the conditions in industry were 
actually crushing, and the working 
expenses exceeded the receipts by a 
long way. In place of the profits 
hitherto shown, most of the balance 
sheets shortly to be published would 
show great deficits, since the cost of 
production was now six times greater 
than in peace-times. The cost to the 
dye industry for steam, for instance, 
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was 22 marks per ton of the produc- 
tion, as compared with 2.70 marks be- 
fore the war; and that for electrical 
energy was 25 pfennigs per kilowatt- 
hour, as contrasted with 314 pfennigs 
formerly. 

At present the coal mines produced 
more stone and dirt than coal, and as 
a consequence the ashes and clinker 
which had to be removed had risen 
from 15 per cent in September and 
October of last year to 40 per cent. 
Instead of working more in order to 
be able to pay for food products from 
abroad, the miners worked less; food — 
products would also have to be im- 
ported next year, as the production of 
nitrogen had receded by one-half ow- 
ing to the scarcity of coal. 

The dye industry, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to remark, only retained about 
40 per cent of the production former- 
ly carried on, as the remainder had 
been taken away by other countries. 
It was to be expected, however, that 
what the Germans had achieved by — 
thirty years of work had not been 
imitated during the years of war. It 
was, for instance, “not so easy to 
copy the bright fast dyes for silks.” 
Herr Duisberg expressed the opinion — 
that German chemists would be able © 
to open up new branches so that they 
would be able to regain the deficiency 
of 60 per cent in the production, and — 
thus the dye materials industry did © 
not appear to have so dark a future. © 
It was necessary, however, for the 
workmen to exercise more intelli- 
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gence, and not completely stop Ger- 
man competitive capabilities through 
constant wages assessments and 
strikes, 


DEFECTS IN SILK 


Dyed silk, as is only too well known, 
numerous and peculiar defects that are 
troublesome propositions to the silk 
manufacturer, knitter or other user. 
There may be cited in the line of skein 
silk such troubles as fuzziness of the 
yarn, which is due to either the fiber 
being cut while running through the 
guide-eyes in the throwing process; to 
the overworking in the dyeing; or to 
the lousiness of the raw silk. These are 
the most common causes. In most in- 
stances the fuzziness does not show up 
until after dyeing. The direct cause of 
this trouble can be determined by suita- 
ble tests. The most frequent cause is 
lousiness of the raw silk, resulting from 
a disease of the worm which spins its 
silk and deposits bunches along the fiber. 

Unevenness of color can often be 
attributed to uneven weighting, uneven 
distribution of the dye, or variation in 
the size of the raw stock. There may 
be substances introduced into the silk 
which will not come off in the usual 
boiling-off or degumming process. Ifa 
piece of shady silk is submitted to a 
chemical test or analysis the percentage 
of dye, amount of weighting, and other 
substances can be determined and the 
cause of the defect will be apparent. 

The throwster may use an excessive 
quantity of oil and soap, or even grease, 
which is fixed in variable proportions 
on the fiber in the dyeing process. This 
may often cause the dyer a great deal 
of trouble and cause streaked silk, either 
directly by not taking the dye evenly, 
or indirectly by causing overworking of 
the silk to obtain the desired shade. 
The oil, soap and grease present can be 
determined and the manufacturer should 
have his thrown silk inspected or ana- 
lyzed before being sent to the dyer. 

The writer knew of a case where raw 
silk that happened to be a fine large 
thread was found to be treated with 
rice powder to make it bulky, when in 
reality it was found to be a very slender 
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fiber. An excess of fat may be present 
on the raw silk and not only cause 
trouble in subsequent operations, but 
cause the buyer to pay for this fat at 
the rate of silk. Some silk has been 
known to contain over 8 per cent of fat, 
as against the normal 1 per cent con- 
tained in the original fiber. . 

The percentage of ash from silk is 
of some consequence as it shows the 
amount of mineral matter present. If 
the percentage of ash is above the nor- 
mal it shows that there is a mineral 
loading present. Nearly all the trouble 
encountered by manufacturers, dyers, 
finishers, and throwsters can be deter- 
mined and the cause of the defect traced 
to its proper source. The manufacturer 
should protect himself by having all 
raw, thrown and dyed silk analyzed be- 
fore accepting it as a good delivery.— 
Textile World Journal. 


Coal-tar dyes valued at a total of 
$312,195 were imported at the port of 
New York during September. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The United Dyewood Corporation 
announces the declaration of a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on January 2, 1920. 





The Dow Chemical Company has 
declared. a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
on common. stock, an extra dividend 
of $1.75 on common stock and a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on preferred 
stock. All these were payable No- 
vember 15 to stockholders of record 
November 5. 





With a capital of $200,000 the Mar- 
linton Extract Dye & Chemical 'Com- 
pany has been incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia. ‘The incor- 
porators consist of C. A. Weagher, 
G. W. Hunley, Jr., and J. A. Denni- 
son, 





With a capital of $250,000 the 
Blackstone Textile Corporation has 
been chartered under the laws of 
New York to deal in textiles. Of- 
fices will be in New York City and 
the incorporators consist of E. R. 
Tiefenthal, H. F. Brussel and A. J. 
Hernsheim. 
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With a capital of $100,000, the Wal- 
dorf Silk Mills., Inc., have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
to deal in textiles. Headquarters will 
be in Manhattan. The incorporators 
consist of A. Oppenheimer, M. H. Ros- 
enbaum and A. Petz, 





Following his resignation as re- 
search chemist and supervisor of the 
production of dyestuffs and interme- 
diates for the C. Seigel Company, of 
Staten Island, N. Y., Allan J. Field 
has become associated with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, in Chicago. 





Announcement has been made to 
the trade. by the Erie Dyeing Com- 
pany, of ‘Cleveland, Ohio, that the 
corporate name of this firm has been 
changed to the Erie Dyeing & Proc- 
essing Company. The concern was 
recently incorporated under the lat- 
ter name with a capital of $10,000. 





The United States of America.Cot- 
ton & Thread Exchange, Inc., has 
been chartered under the laws of New 
York to deal in thread, yarn and cot- 
ton goods. The capital is $100,000 
and offices will be in Manhattan. The 
incorporators are C. Somberg, M. 
Wieder and B. Berger. 





To deal in textiles the Atlas Tex- 
tile Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
with a capital of $75,000. Headquar- 
ters will be in New York City, and 
the incorporators include E. B. Hal- 
lett, John Bramwell and Isaac Lefko- 
witz. 





The Fulton County Machinery and 
Supply Company, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
with a capital of $150,000 to manufac- 
ture machinery and mill supplies. The 
works will be located in Gloversville, 
and the incorporators are H. A. Steele, 
E. H. Van Valkenburgh and W. S. 
Becker. 
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“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 


With Opposition to Licensing Scheme Mass- 


ing Its Attack on All 


Fronts, Dye Makers 


Should Know What to Do Without Being Told 


ITH matters rapidly coming to 

V \) a head in the dye industry, and 

the issue of more than a year’s 
standing scheduled for early settlement 
during the present session of Congress, 
there is every reason for satisfaction, 
among those who have the interests of 
the industry at heart, over the outlook. 
This is to say that while nothing in this 
life is ever a dead certainty until the 
returns are in, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that the Longworth bill, with the 
dye licensing feature, will successfully 
negotiate the treacherous waters of 
partyism and, eluding the whirlpools of 
political bigotry, come booming safely 
into port under full sail, bringing in its 
hold the infallible panacea for all the 
ills which the industry is heir to. 

How wonderful! How ideal! What 
a joyous outlook for all hands con- 
cerned ! 

Ah well, there will be benefits accru- 
ing, of course, to the entire country 
if justice is meted out to the dye in- 
dustry, and a great deal of waste mo- 
tion and unnecessary tension will be 
eliminated. But this is most decidedly 


not the time to dream of what the 
future has in store. There will be op- 
portunity enough for that later on. 
Just_now the immediate present claims 
our attention with an urgency which 
there is no ignoring. It has been. said 
that there is a strong likelihood that 
the bill will pass—but there is no guar- 
antee attached. It is reasonably certain 
—and that is all. 

It is of the degree of this certainty 
or uncertainty that we wish to speak. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
arguments which could be advanced in 
support of the contention that the pres- 
ent is probably the most dangerous pe- 
riod in the progress of the Longworth 
bill through Congress. 

For it is the period during which the 
opposition to the measure will be most 
strongly massed, and it is the time which 
those who look with disfavor upon any 
attempt to obtain for the dye industry 
the status in this country of any other 
self-respecting business, will choose to 
make their most frantic appeals to have 
it choked. 

It is recognized that it is not so much 
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the Longworth bill itself for which we 
have to fear, but the licensing provi- 
sions of the measure. Robbed of these, 
the bill might just as well never have 
existed, whether it becomes a law or 
not, so far as attaining its avowed ob- 
ject is concerned. And it-is upon the 
licensing clauses that the full venom 
of the attackers will be concentrated. 
The original bill, without the licensing 
feature, could very easily have passed 
with little or no effort in its behalf. The 
proposed introduction of a licensing 
system for dye imports has been the 
one real bone of contention. 


Wholly without reason, many con- 
sumers of dyestuffs fear it; without a 
really clear conception of its operation 
and the pressing need, judged from a 
broader viewpoint, for just such results 
which it will bring about, others con- 
demn it out of hand. And every one 
of these are now busily engaged in 
bombarding their representatives in the 
Senate with alternately threatening and 
tearful telegrams and letters, imploring 
them to bring every possible bit of -in- 
fluence to bear against it. Therefore, 
any manifestation of apathy on the part 
of those who desire the measure and 
believe in it, would at a time like this, 
seriously endanger its chances and 
might possibly lose it to the industry and 
to the country for good and all. 

The very real danger lies in the fact 
that many, as we shall presently show, 
may be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by press reports and general 
comment on the bill. For, as far as 
preliminaries are concerned, matters 
have begun very well indeed. Not a 
little encouragement has been drawn 
from the fact that President Wilson, in 
his message to the present session of 
Congress, again saw fit to call the at- 
tention of our legislators to the need 
for haste in the case of the coal-tar 
chemical industries. The President’s 
reference to the situation was as fol- 
lows: 

“In the matter of tariff legislation, 
I beg to call your attention to the state- 
ments contained in my last message urg- 
ing legislation with reference to the es- 
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tablishment of the chemical and dye- 
stuffs in America: 


“ “Among the industries to which spe- 
cial consideration should be given is 
that of the manufacture of dyestuffs 
and related chemicals. Our complete 
dependence upon German supplies be- 
fore the war made the interruption of 
trade a cause of exceptional economic 
disturbance. 


““The close relation between the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, on the one 
hand, and of explosives and poisonous 
gases on the other, moreover, has given 
the industry an exceptional significance 
and value. 


“ “Although the United States will 
gladly and unhesitatingly join in the 
program of international disarmament, 
it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvi- 
ous. prudence to make certain of the 
successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants. The 
German chemical industry, with which 
we will be brought into competitive war, 
may well be again a thoroughly knit 
monopoly, capable of exercising a com- 
petition of a peculiarly insidious and 
dangerous kind.’ ” 


Added force is imparted to the Presi- 


dent’s words, in the opinion of many, 
by the fact that he chose merely to re- 
peat his former warning instead of writ- 
ing a fresh one, thereby conveying by 
implication a gentle reproof for dila- 
tory tactics on the part of the Senate. 
At any rate, there can be no question 
as to where the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive stands on the question of protection 
for the dye industry, and even the New 
York Evening Sun, noted despite its 
cleverness in other ways as being one 


of the most rabidly anti-Wilson organs 


in the country to-day, conceded in some 
Washington correspondence filled for 
the most part with the direst prophecies 
regarding the fate of the President’s 
recommendations, that the Longworth 
bill appears to be a winner. 

This is worthy of attention not alone 
because of the Evening Sun’s general 
tendencies, but because of the fact that 
in the same issue it editoriallv found 


ee ee 
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the whole message lacking in many re- 
spects. 

In the despatch referred to, which 
appeared under the heading: “Congress 
Cool to Wilson Plans,” we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Legislation for the protection of the 
dyestuffs industry is on the way. It is 
only a question of time until the Senate 
will take up and pass the House bill 
on the subject which gives ample pro- 
tection to the dyestuff industry of the 
United States.” 


By this, of course, is meant the Long- 
worth bill, now awaiting action by the 
Senate Finance Committee. But right 
there is where one is required to go 
slow before drawing the conclusion that 
this means the assurance of adequate 
protection. As before stated, the Long- 
worth measure could easily be enacted 
without the attainment of anything more 
than a boosted tariff on dye imports; it 
would not take many minutes of Sena- 

torial time to lop off the licensing ap- 

_purtenance, or to so seriously maltreat 
it as to leave it in the position of an 
armless paralytic, suffering from blind- 
ness in one eye and a severe case of 
trachoma in the other, attempting to 
defend his home against burglars in 
the dead of night. 


And so it goes. Additional nothings 
—it would be an absurdity to dignify 
them by any other appellation; yet they 
are not actually “nothings”—which tend 
to show that all is not as ideal as might 
be gathered from a cursory examination 
of the data, are found in some of Sena- 
tor Penrose’s utterances at the time 
when his dye resolution held the center 
of the stage. Speaking of the measure, 
he declared: “It will prevent the impor- 
tation of German dyes immediately fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace and will 
keep up the bars until January 15. That 
will give ample time to perfect them.” 
But in offering his resolution on the 
floor of the Senate, he said to his col- 
leagues: “It simply gives two months’ 
protection—whether adequate or not I 
don’t know—until permanent legislation 
on the subject may be passed.” 

Now anyone could have seen that on 
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the face of it, the measure provided 
almost the ne plus ultra of protection, 
and even if this were not the case, it 
would naturally be assumed that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, of all peo- 
ple, must know what his own resolution 
was designed to accomplish. We be- 
lieve that he honestly did not know 
either what the needs of the industry 
were nor how far short of presumption 
its demands stopped, nor how to pro- 
vide for those needs, assuming that to 
be his desire. Added strength is given 
this impression by the language in which 
his original resolution was couched. 
This would have had the effect, if 
passed, of absolutely barring from ad- 
mittance to this country of so much as 
even a single pound of German coloring 
material. Naturally, it never had a 
chance, and quite properly, too, for the 
industry desires no such legislation and 
furthermore the appearance of a de- 
mand of that character would be certain 
to frighten the unthinking out of their 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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“RUMOR HATH IT. .. .” 


As it suggested at much greater length 
and with far more feeling elsewhere in 
this issue, it is hard to know just what 
to think about almost any one of the 
more acute crises which confront these 
harried United States to-day. We feel 
not the least hesitancy in admitting this ; 
in fact, better men than we feel just 
the same way about it. Rumors fly 
around like confetti at an Italian chris- 
tening—or is it spaghetti ?—and each one 
contradicts its fellows and even itself, 
until a body can’t decide whether the 
Dutch really have captured Holland or 
1° the whole affair was merely a con- 
spiracy of Bolshevik deserters from the 
Armenian navy to set fire to the Hud- 
son River. 


We are certain that the President is 
speedily recovering and we are equally 
certain that there is some hideous mys- 
tery about his illness, the true facts of 
which are being withheld; we are told 
that the coal shortage is perilously acute 
and that there is plenty of coal to tide 
us over, if Old Man Priority is put 
in charge; we learn upon unimpeachable 
authority of vast hoards of sugar con- 
stantly being uncovered, and upon equal- 
unimpeachable authority that we had 
better prepare for a candyless, coffeeless 
and generally sweetless Christmas. 


We hear that the German dye makers 
are in the depths of despair and that 
they are highly jubilant, that they will 
require a year or more to reconquer 
American markets and that they are 
preparing to flood this country immedi- 
ately with colors, that their reserve 
stocks are negligible and that they are 
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tremendous, that they will be a serious 
menace and that they will not bea 
menace. 

Yet out of the great mass of testi- . 
mony on this particular subject there is 
at length emerging what appears, judg- 
ing by the only signs which may be em- — 
ployed to judge such things, to be the 
real state of affairs. A careful exam- 
ination, day by day, of reports on the 
situation, cannot but convey the impres- 
sion that the less pleasing contentions 
are the truth and that the pleasant ones 
are either manufactured solely for the 
sake of sensation or are the result of 
what amounts to inspired ignorance. 

What may be regarded as really the 
last word is the contribution of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty. He is known to ev- 
ery one of our readers; his veracity and 
ability to observe conditions in this in- 
dustry with the eye of an expert need 
no press-agenting at our hands, and he 
has been on the ground. 

Dr. Herty says that the Germans 
have lost neither their arrogance nor 
their ambition to possess the American 
dye market, nor are they without the 
colors, the funds and the machinery of 
distribution necessary to accomplish — 
their aim. 

Let the industry at large give heed to — 
what he says and act unhesitatingly 
upon his suggestions, for better testi- 
mony nor sounder, more disinterested 
advice, cannot be obtained. 


FRANCE, THE SOMNOLENT 


The French have suddenly become 
active and moved their chemical tariff 
rates a few pegs higher, and have es- 
tablished a licensing system for the 
control of German dye imports. The 
bill passed the French Senate late in 
October, with but a few minor changes. 

Such an arrangement had already 
been provided to take care of chemical 
imports, and particularly dye imports, 
from the United States. A large part 
of the chemicals for which special rates 
are now made effective by the new law 
were included in this last-mentioned 
schedule and were dutiable as chemical 
products “not otherwise specified” at 
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the rate of 734 per cent ad valorem, and 
5 per cent, under the so-called “mini- 
mum tariff.” 

The French state that the object of 
the new law is to create “a more com- 
plete and flexible chemical schedule.” 

Those words have a familiar ring. 
We seem to recall having heard them 
somewhere along about September, 
1918. Possibly we are mistaken, but 
no matter; let it pass. When this coun- 
try began to send troops to France we 
amazed the inhabitants of that land by 
our progress in the a:t of completing 
vast construction enterprises in an in- 
credibly short time. The French, mar- 
veled at our speed and “pep.” Return- 
ing doughboys spoke feelingly of the 
fact that Continental Europe was years 
behind us when it came to that sort of 
thing. 

Probably no industry has undergone 
such an upheaval and so many startling 
changes as has the world’s dye industry 
during the past five years. Jf any busi- 
ness has called for a “flexible” variety 
of legislation in order to keep pace with 
these changes, this one has. France had 
legislation designed to keep our dyes 
from ruining her own manufacturers 
almost as soon as we began to export 
tu her in any quantity. But the last 
change of a permanent character in leg- 
islation affecting the industry in this 
country was the Underwood Tariff Act 
of September 8, 1916—four years ago. 

Poor, sleepy France! While waiting 
for the enactment of the Longworth 
bill, let us offer her our heartfelt sym- 
pathy on her lack of ability to take care 
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of herself and her industries. She needs 


an awakening of some sort! 


“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 
(Continued from page '.) 


wits and kill off really constructive 
measures for good and all. 

So, it is not at all certain that Mr. 
Penrose knew just what he meant when 
he spoke of “bars,” and it is to be hoped 
that when the Longworth bill enters the 
ring for its final battle, it will have a 
more understanding sponsor. 

On the other hand, it is. plain that 
Senator Penrose desires to be a friend 
to the dye industry, and this is enor- 
mously encouraging, for his influence is 
great and his methods effectual. More- 
over, it was at first thought that he 
might be counted on to furnish some 
exceedingly powerful opposition, and 
to find him lined up with the crusading 
forces is a matter for rejoicing. 

It is likewise good to see that action 
of the sort most fitting to the day and 
circumstances has been taken by the 
Du Pont employees of Salem County, 
N. J., in the passage of a resolution 
which, in addition to being well calcu- 
lated to have a wholesome effect, like- 
wise states the case of the industry very 
well indeed. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the four thousand, five hun- 
dred (4,500) employees of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. at its dye works in 
Salem Sounty, N. J., have organized 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 
(Continued from page 9.) 


an Employees’ Conference Plan, which 
briefly is as follows: The employees of 
each department of said works elect 
representatives who meet with other 
representatives named by the manage- 
ment in a General Works Conference 
to discuss and promote matters of mu- 
tual interest and benefit to employee and 
employer ; and, 

Whereas, at a meeting of said Works 
Conference, held on November 19, 1919, 
an elected representative from the Pow- 
er Department brought to the attention 
of the Conference House Bill No. 8078, 
now pending in the Senate of the United 
States, and being designed to protect 
and make possible the continued devel- 
opment of the dye industry in America; 
and, 

Whereas, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, the members of such Works Con- 
ference are convinced that the passage 
of said bill is of the utmost importance 
to the American dye industry and of 
vital consequence to the welfare and 
livelihood of the employees of the afore- 
said dye works; and, 


Whereas, recent experience has em- 
phasized the national importance in 
times of stress of the existence of such 
basic industries as the dye industry is 
destined to become under adequate pro- 
tection ; 

Now, Therefore, upon motion made, 
duly seconded and unanimously adopt- 
ed, Jt Was Resolved by the Works Con- 
ference of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., at the dye works, Salem County, 
N. J., that this body, on behalf of the 
employees it represents, call to the at- 
tention of the New Jersey representa- 
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tives in Congress the vast importance of 
said House Bill 8078 to the country 
and to the more than four thousand 
(4,000) dye workers in Salem County 
and their families, and to this end the 
secretary be and he hereby is authorized 
and directed to communicate with Sen- 
ators Edge and Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, urging that these Senators vote 
for this bill and that they furthermore 
use their efforts and influence towards 
its enactment, and to forward copies 
of this resolution to each of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
from New Jersey for their information. 


. “Ry Keener. 
Secretary of the Works Conference. 


Still better in its effect, because it 
emanates from dye consumers rather 
than dye manufacturers, is the resolu- 
tion of the Silk Association of America, 
worded thus: 


“Resolved—That the Board of Man- 
agers, in behalf of the Silk Association 


of America, indorse the establishing of © 
a protective tariff that will secure the 


dye industry in this country against un-— 
fair foreign competition, and the insti- 


tuting of an equitable licensing system 
(for a limited period) accompanied by 


the necessary safeguards that will in- 
sure prompt and efficient work on the 
part of a licensing commission that may — 


be appointed.” 


Let there be no mistake as to the 
need. Word comes from the other side 
that the German dye ring has doubled 


its capital and is preparing to make a 


; 


5 


. 


renewed onslaught on the markets of — 


the world, including our own. The cli-_ 


max draws near, and only concerted 
action of the most determined sort can 
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avail to save the dye industry intact 
out of the impending chaos of legisla- 
tive struggles and cross-purposes. 

Therefore . on your guard, 
gentlemen, and look well to your foun- 
tain pens that they be not rusted and 
ineffectual in the hour of need, for the 
' real fighting has only begun! 


Silence may be golden, but so is a 
little noise, especially at the right time— 
and if we mistake not, the right time 
is now. 

You know better than we could tell 
you what to do. 

Do 11! 


THE COLORING OF PULP AND 
PAPER 


By Otto Kress 


Paper Section, Forests Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
(A Paper Presented at the Meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association.) 


(Concluded from last week.) 


GENERAL NOTES ON COLORING 


Paper may be colored by dyeing 
the pulp in the beater or coloring the 
paper in web form on the calender. 
As over 95 percent of all paper is 
colored by dyeing in the beater, cal- 
ender coloring will be considered at 
a later date. Coated paper, coloring 
on the paper machine by passing the 
paper through color boxes or produc- 
ing paper specialties by foam and 
sprav. dyeing are of such minor 1m- 
portance that they will not be con- 
sidered. 

In the matching of any dyed shade 
the first consideration is the char- 
acter of the stock, finish and class of 
dvestuff to be used. General experi- 
ence will usually determine the fur- 
nish of the stock to be matched. If 
not, a little practice with the micro- 
scope will enable anyone to identify 
and roughly estimate the percentage 
of various stocks to be used in the 
furnish. If the sample to be matched 
is calendered heavily, then the sheet 
is to be steamed for a few moments 
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in order to remove the finish, so that 
the true color of the paper can be 
noted. Allowance must also be made 
for the darkening of the shade if the 
sheet is to be water-finished. It is 
advisable in matching any new shade 
or in making runs, even if a formula 
from a previous run is available, to 
start the color matching in daytime, 
so that the paper can be judged by 
daylight. The various daylight 
lamps in the market are valuable for 
matching shades, but daylight is to 
be preferred. The changing of col- 
ors under artificial light is well 
known to all beater men. Dyed 
shades containing much methyl vio- 
let, as, for example, blues made from 
methyl violet and a basic green, are 
very difficult to match and hold to 
shade on the machine under artificial 
light. The paper industry does not 
make use of mordants similar to the 
leather, textile and other dye-con- 
suming industries to combine with 
the dye so as to make a color lake to 
increase the fastness of the dyeing. 
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There are, of course, certain excep- 
tions, such as the eosines, phloxines, 
rose bengals and erythrosines, which 
are usually after-treated in the beater 
with lead acetate in order to improve 
their brightness and fastness. Simi- 
larly, certain direct blues are decided- 
ly improved, in so far as fastness to 
light is concerned, by the addition of 
copper sulphate. There is no ques- 
tion but that after-treatment of the 
dved stock with the proper mordant 
would, in many cases, improve the 
fastness of the dyeing. This would 
be especially true if the basic dyes 
were after-treated in the beater with 
tannic acid or some cheap extract 
containing tannin. 

Considerable controversy exists as 
to the proper order of the addition of 
color, size and alum to the beater. 
The writer believes that with very 
few exceptions the dye should be 
added first and after mixing with the 
pulp the size is to be added and then 
the alum. With all of the different 
classes of dyestuffs comparatively 
little difference would be made by 
varying the order of addition except- 
ing for the basic dyes. In this case 
the addition of alum to the dye be- 
fore the rosin size was added would 
tend to precipitate the free color base, 
possibly producing a spotted sheet of 
paper. With each individual color, 
the advice of the manufacturer on 
this point would give the proper pro- 
cedure. 

The kind of stock used in the fur- 
nish has a decided influence on the 


_ the way in which they dye. 


brightness and depth of shade ob- 
tained. In general, the more impure 
the fiber the deeper and duller will 
be the resulting shade. Unbleached 
sulphite pulp, for example, will give 
a deeper but duller dyeing than is ob- 
tained by using the same percentage 
of dye on bleached sulphite. Jute, 
which contains a percentage of tan- 
nin-like material, has a strong affinity 
lor basic dyes. 

The pulps obtained from different 
cooks from the same digester will 
often show a decided difference in 


therefore, be available to store the 
hard or raw cooks that may be pro- 
duced by the pulp mill and use the 
pulp of the same quality for one 
paper machine run. 

Hydration of stock by beating has 
a decided effect on the depth of the 
dyed shade. Glassine stock, for ex- 
ample, requires only a small percent- 
age of the color to dye it to the same 
shade as would be required to dye 
the unbeaten stock. 

Naturally, the quality of the paper 
largely determines the class of dye- 
stuff to be used in tinting or coloring. 
It is self-evident that newsprint pa- 
per need not be colored with as per- 
manent a dye as would be used in 
the coloring of a high-grade bond 
paper. 

All of the larger dyestuff concerns 
maintain color laboratories and ex- 
perienced technical men to match 
shades at the mill. It is advisable, 
in submitting a sample to be matched, 
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to send some of the stock from which 
the paper is to be made. It is the 
writer's experience that laboratory 
dyeings can safely be reduced in 
quantity 20 per cent in the mill, and 
it 1s advisable to color the first beater 
by reducing the amount of dye used 
by 20 per cent of the amount indi- 
cated by laboratory trials. It is al- 
ways easy to add color, but it is a 
difficult matter to allow for over- 
colored stock. | 

After hand sheets made from the 
colored pulp indicate that the stock 
is properly colored and subsequently 
the paper as it comes from the ma- 
chine shows the shade to be slightly 
off or too weak, then the pulp may 
still be brought to the desired shade 
by the addition of a solution of the 
necessary color to the stock in the 
chest. In case the paper should be 
deeper in shade than the sample to 
be matched, then the only remedy is 
to drop a beater of less colored pulp 
and mix the stock in the chest with 
the expectation of lightening the final 
shade. : 

As already mentioned, calendering 
and supercalendering and water fin- 
ishing have the effect of darkening 
the sheet, and allowance should be 
made for the deepening of the shade 
by the calendering or other treat- 
ment. 

The paper mill should be equipped 
with a color-testing laboratory for 
the identification of the colors, and 
also for the determination of the 
strength and quality of the dyes used 
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at the mill. Valuable results can be 
obtained by color matching, with 
consequent saving in cost by study- 
ing various dye combinations to pro- 
duce a given effect. Further special 
studies can be made to determine the 
resistance of various dyes to fading: 
the effect of the acid on the color in 
parchmentizing; the effect of zinc 
chloride in vulcanizing, etc. 

In conclusion, the American dye- 
stuff industry is at the present time 
supplying the needs of the pulp and 
paper industry. In the not distant 
future there will be available a com- 
plete line of colors of all classes 
equivalent in strength and shade to 
the best pre-war products. Only by 
adequate protection and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered will it be pos- 
sible to make America independent 
in so far as the development of a syn- 
thetic coal-tar dyestuff industry is 
concerned. —The Paper Industry. 

THE: END. 


To manufacture silk and other textile 
fabrics, the Alma Silk Mills have been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. The capital of the new enter- 
prise is given as $100,000. Headquar- 
ters will be located in Paterson. 





To manufacture drugs, chemicals, 
etc., Central Laboratories, Inc., has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts. The capital of the 
company is $100,000, and offices will 
be located in Boston. 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 








Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may he had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 


SENATOR PENROSE AND “POP- 
GUN” TARIFF LEGISLATION 


There can be little doubt but that 
race riots, lynchings, shootings, whole- 
sale seizures of Reds and anarchists, the 
Peace Treaty fiasco, the coal strike and 
other matters of pressing national im- 
port have combined to drive out the 
American dye industry from the public 
prints as a matter for editorial com- 
ment. ~The Penrose resolution, al- 
though far-reaching in its effects despite 
its extreme brevity, did not serve to 
break the drouth and even the passage 
by the House of the Longworth bill, 
accompanied by its portentous licensing 
clauses, failed to evoke anything like the 
notice which would have been accorded 
it in normal times. 


Only the news columns have found 
room to speak of these recent develop- 
ments in the industry, and for the past 
two months scarcely enough editorial 
space has been devoted to dye interests 
to cover the proverbial postage stamp. 
Small wonder, then, that we have been 
reluctantly compelled to omit this de- 








partment of the RerporTEeR, and it is 
possible that this condition, as has been 
pointed out in these columns before, is 
but the forerunner of those times when 
the industry, by reason of its firm es- 
tablishment no longer a subject of any 
particular dramatic public appeal, grad- 
ually will be allowed to sink out of 
sight, with only the occasional refer- 
ence—say every three or four months 
—which is the portion of any other 
prospering business. “Happy is the 
country which has no history,’ and so 
it is with an industry; therefore there 
is little likelihood that the dye manu- 
facturers will regret the comparative 
obscurity after having so long been a 
turbulent topic. 


But that time is not yet, and more 
recently our editors, apparently inspired 
in many cases by the political issues 
involved, as well as by more worthy 
motives, have again taken up the indus- 


try in a serious way with a view to 


informing their readers just what’s what 
in regard to the Penrose measure, both 
before and after passage. Of these, 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press ad- 
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vances in a fresh form a tried and ef- 
fective argument in support of the 
cause when it declares that “since the 
German dye concerns were making am- 
munition with which to kill our boys in 
the war, it is natural that Americans 
should not take kindly to the idea of 
receiving the products of these estab- 
lishments in a new form, now that the 
war is ended. 

“Moreover,” it adds, ‘we desire to 
be more independent than formerly.” 
A like view is held by the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Record, which cannot resist the 
temptation to take a parenthetical fling 
at the father of the measure who, it 
declares, ‘“‘has at times pressed his tariff 
doctrines to extremes,” but who, never- 
theless, “is on solid ground in insisting 
that Congress remain in session until 
adequate protection is given the infant 
American dye industry.” It further 
asserts that “President Wilson so far 
departed from his free-trade leanings 
as to advocate protection for dyes, and 
Democratic as well as Republican mem- 
bers of Congress realize the importance 
of the subject,” and in conclusion re- 
iterates that “Senator Penrose has 
raised a timely issue.” 

“Mr. Penrose’s resolution furnishes 
the necessary temporary protection, has 
the approval of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and will prob- 
ably be passed without opposition,” pro- 
claim the Erie (Pa.) Times and the 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, which evi- 
dently patronize the same news syndi- 
cate, in unison, while the New York 
Garment News asserts that “it is a well 
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known fact that Germany is waiting for 
the ratification of the Treaty and means 
to flood the market with a large supply 
of cheap dyes that she has on hand,” 
and again: “There are certain dyes, of 
course, which America has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making, but high tariff would 
not check the flow of these German 
dyes,” and finally that “it would hardly 
be fair at this time to sacrifice this in- 
fant industry in order that German com- 
merce may be benefited.” 

That pressure was brought to bear on 
Senator Penrose, who otherwise would 
not have pushed the measure with the 
great energy which he displayed, is the 
view taken by the New York Evening 
Post which, after gently admonishing 
the Senate for its laxity in ignoring 
legislation passed by the House while 
it dallied with the Peace Treaty, ex- 
claims: ‘‘But the Senate, when neces- 
sary, worked with surprising zeal.” 
Referring to President Wilson’s rec- 
ommendation that a bill providing pro- 
tection for the dye industry be passed 
without delay, our editor continues, 
“Penrose was inclined to scoff at what 
he called ‘pop-gun’ tariff bills. The 
House passed the recommended meas- 
ure, and the Senate Republicans forgot 
it. ‘Then Penrose suddenly heard from 
Pennsylvania dye makers. The result 
was a sudden galvanizing of Senator 
Penrose, protests against the House’s 
desire to go home, and hurried enact- 
ment of the measure, signed by the 
President, continuing till January the 
restrictions on dye imports.” 

The New York Herald, for its part, 
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says of the passage of the resolution 
and the probable passage of the Long- 
worth bill: ‘This is a matter of justice 
to American genius and enterprise, 
which met a situation brought on by the 
war, and later, in its conclusion, re- 
affirms that “it is only a matter of jus- 
tice that these industries receive the 
protection of the Federal Government,” 
and adds the warning that “out of the 
action of Congress comes the conclu- 
sion that Germany industrially is up 
and doing.” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

According to figures recently made 
public, the total importations of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, etc., into this coun- 
try during the eight months ending 
September 1, were valued at $73,369,- 
758. During the same period in 1918 
the value of these imports was $104,- 
579,770, and was $92,049,113 in the 
corresponding period of 1917. 





About $300,000 will be invested for 
additional weaving machinery by the 
Columbia Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, a $700.000 corpora- 
tion operating approximately 1,800 
looms on cotton cloth production. Elec- 
tric power will drive the looms, and 
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work on the new building is to be start- 
ed immediately. 





The contract has been awarded by the 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., for the 
erection of an extension to the com- 
pany’s weave shed. The additional 
structure will be 122 by 170 feet. 





Dyes and tanning extracts will be 
manufactured at Marlington, W. Va., 
by the newly incorporated Marlington 
Extract Dye & Chemical Company, 
which has been chartered by West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, New York and Mary- 
land business men. The capital of this 
concern is $200,000, and the incorpo- 
rators are C. A. Weagher, G. W. Hun- 
ley, Jr., and J. A. Dennison. 





To deal in cotton goods, George E. 
Tooker, Inc., has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. Offices of the new 
company will be in Manhattan, and the 
incorporators consist of M. Braun, T. 
W. Constable and S. M. Louis. 





Lieut. W. A. Kennedy, who was with 
the 317th Field Artillery in France, has 
been appointed Southern representative 
of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
of New York. Lieutenant Kennedy is 
a graduate of the North Carolina Tex- 
tile School, which is a department of 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. Another | 
graduate of this textile school, M. 
Stough, is in the dyeing laboratory of 
the Du Pont Company, Charlotte, N. C. 





NATIONAL ANNOUNCES ALIZ- 
ARINE ORANGE RP PASTE 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., announces the production of a new 
dye, known as Alizarine Orange RP 
Paste. 

As a wool color it possesses excellent 
fastness to both light and washing. 
Dyed upon an Alum Mordant, it pro- 
duces Orange, and combined with 
Chrome, a Reddish Brown. Because of 
its very good fastness to washing, it 
finds considerable application in calico 
printing. 
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GERMAN TRADE RECONSTRUCTION 


Encouraged by Allies, It is Now Well 
Under Way Despite Contrary Reports 


EARER and nearer draws the 
. time when Germany will make 
a really decisive bid to regain 
something of the former position occu- 
pied by her in the world’s trade. Closer 
and closer approaches the day when the 
determined drive of the erstwhile com- 
mercial giant will have its effect upon 
the markets of the world—and upon 
those who are now attempting to pre- 
pare themselves to meet the competition 
so long awaited. With the great ma- 
jority of her population keyed up ito 
what almost amounts to a frenzy in an 
attempt to go about discharging a huge 
war debt, and her workmen, according 
to reports from one source, refusing to 
take a holiday even on the German Na- 
tional Memorial Day, the Land of the 
Hun is well on its way with preparations 
for the exhibition of a mighty effort to 
effect a general rehabilitation in its for- 
eign trade. 
Reports concerning this, coming from 
a great variety of sources, have differed 
greatly, and for some weeks past it has 
been extremely difficult, in the absence 


of authoritative confirmations, to form 
an opinion which could be regarded as 
in any way reliable. But the truth will 
out, and the world by this time is rea- 
sonably certain that in spite of the fact 
that the former Teutonic empire was 
dealt a crushing blow by the outcome 
of their desire for more than their 
share in this world’s goods, it is by no 
means down on its back nor is it the 
helpless nation which many, including 
the Germans themselves, would have us 
think. 

From far and near come reports of 
the gradual but certain letting down of 
the bars which, during the conflict, held 
this trade in check, and particularly 
noticeable is the renewal of activities 
in the dye markets of the world. Under 
the treaty of peace and the rulings of 
the Rhineland Commission, German dye 
stocks are beginning to move about, 
some to the Allies and some to former 
neutrals. 

The United States has not yet re- 
ceived the first installment of its share 
of vat colors contracted for-by recent 
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negotiations carried on by Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, acting for the Government, 
but the initial shipments are expected 
to arrive some time soon after the first 
of the year. The British, however, are 
looking forward to a still earlier ship- 
ment, are actively engaged in arranging 
for speedy distribution and are ascer- 
taining the needs of all actual consumers 
for the next six months through the 
Color Users’ Association, the National 
Federation of Paint, Color and Varnish 
Manufacturers and the Trade and Li- 
censing Sub-committee. Under the li- 
cense system of distribution, the British 
manufacturers will be protected from 
the “dumping” of vat colors. 

In Canada, likewise, preparations are 
under way for handling the first ship- 
ments, which are expected to arrive 
soon. The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sion is in charge of the situation, and 
has issued application blanks to users, 
who are required to sign a declaration 
that the dyes needed are unobtainable 
on reasonable. terms from British, 
United States or Swiss sources, and 
word has been given out that the option 
on German dyes held by the Allied Gov- 
ernments will not be exercised in behalf 
of Canadian consumers except for such 
as are urgently required. The Cana- 
dian applications will be made through, 
and filled by, the legal machinery al- 
ready established in Great Britain. 

Announcement is made in a despatch 
from Vera Cruz, Mexico, that the Ger- 
man steamer, Hams, the first (ostensi- 
bly) to make a Mexican port since the 
declaration of war, has arrived there 
bearing a cargo consisting of some 210 
tons of toys, drugs, dyes, chemicals and 
hardware. 

From Rio de Janeiro comes word 
that the German steamship Kronprinz 
Gustav Adolf, from Hamburg, has ar- 
rived, thereby marking the reopening of 
direct trade relations between Germany 
and Brazil. The vessel, the despatch 
adds, brought to the Brazilians a cargo 
consisting principally of dyes and 
chemicals. 

Spain and Italy have also come in 
for their share of the first German dyes 
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to be released by the ending of hostili- 
ties, and, in general, reports of this na- 
ture are beginning to be almost a regular 
thing. And still there are many who 
persist in denying that Germany will 
be able to make anything like a pro- 
nounced bid for world trade for many, 
many months. It is impossible, they 
argue, for the Teutons, handicapped as 
they are by a lack of raw materials, by 
internal unrest, and by the necessity of 
liquidating the crushing debt which has 
been acautred by four years of folly, 
to resume their old-time activities on a 
scale which will cause.an appreciable 
effect upon world markets. 

One of the angles of the situation by 
which these objectors set great store 
is the fact that Germany now owns but 
314 per cent of her pre-war shipping 
tonnage. This they hold to be an un- 
assailable argument against paying seri- 
ous attention to that nation’s efforts to 
re-establish herself. 

Yet. the truth is that this will exer- 
cise but little or no deterrent effect upon 
the contemplated drive. To begin with, 
the German shipping companies are to 
be compensated by the German Govern- 
ment for losses sustained during the 
war.’ But‘“vith “this ‘capital snot 
their intention to inaugurate the build- 
ing of additional tonnage immediately. 
Rather will they charter ships—all the 
ships which may be available—and al- 
ready thev are looking to Scandanavia, 
the Netherlands and the United States 
to assist in the carrying out of this 
project. They: mean to keep the Ger- 
man flag on the high seas, and there 
seems to be little to prevent the success- 
ful accomplishment of this purpose, 
even though it were deemed desirable 
to do so. 

In addition the Germans intend to 
pledge their principal assets against 
long-time credits, and these credits they 
will insist upon receiving in the shape 
of raw materials and food supplies suffi- 
cient to guarantee their existence dur- 
ing the period of tightness and general 
penury which must prevail for a time. 
In this way they will have set about 
the accomplishment of their present 
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plans for the rebuilding of their com- 
merce. 


Now, while it has always been the 
belief of some that anti-German senti- 
ment would prove to be an important 
factor when the war ended and com- 
merce was resumed, it can plainly be 
seen that such will not be the case. Its 
fighting over, the world has thrown off 
its military trappings with evident re- 
lief and again has become a world of 
business. Men will not hesitate long 
when it comes to a choice between re- 
viving old hatreds and making money, 
and no matter what the past perform- 
ances of a nation may have been, the 
world will always listen when it comes 
forward with a profitable proposal. Nor 
is it the desire of any to prevent or 
hamper German industrial growth. Ger- 
many, it is felt, has been given a lesson 
in how to behave as a Christian nation 
should; if necessary that lesson could 
be repeated again and made still more 
drastic. When it comes to a question 
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of fighting, the world has nothing more 
to fear from Germany, nor will it have 
for years to come. Therefore, all are 
willing that she should trade again. 
But the point to be noted is that all 
will be on the lookout against the repe-~ 
tition of certain practices only too well 
understood in the past, and that while 
it will be the policy of the Allies to 
encourage the resumption of German 
commerce, it will not be permitted again 
to occupy the domnuating position which 
it formerly held, nor will the Germans, 
by means of absurd pretences, be al- 
lowed to talk others into the belief that 
they are supermen and super-manufac- 
turers of dyes or any other product. 


This must not be forgotten for a 
moment, for reasons affecting world 
safety as well as simple justice to others. 
That time is past for good and all, for 
the conclusion has been reached by the 
world that no longer shall the world’s 
coal-tar chemical industry be the prop- 
erty of any one nation. 
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U. S. SUPREMACY IN EXPORTS 


“A figure never approached in the 
commerce of any nation in the history 
of the world,” is the manner in which 
exports from the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 are 
summed up in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce. The trade bal- 


ance of the United States for the year 


was $3,978,134,947. The total exports 
were valued at $7,074,011,529. To 
Europe alone was sent well over 4% 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods, to 
North America went. more than 1% 
billions, to Asia went more than two- 
thirds of another billiusn and to South 
America half a billion. 

Such figures, even in these times, are 
staggering, and truly cannot be grasped 
by the average person, accustonied. as 
we are to thinking in billions and mil- 
lions. Translated into marks or francs, 
they become overwhelming; the mind 
reels upon contemplation of the sums 
represerited, and even when converted 
into pounds sterling they present, par- 
ticularly at present rates of exchange, 
a highly gratifying appearance. 

It is pleasant to note that the aniline 
dye trade has done its part and is keep- 
ing pace with the procession, total ex- 
ports for the month of October a< noted 
elsewhere, being $851,937, against $655,- 
636 for September. With the impetus 
already gained, plus the added strength 
which will result from the passage of 
licensing legislation, we may expect be- 
fore long to see the industry helping to 
push the U. S. annual exports figure 
well over into the eleven-figure class. 
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CONGRESS TO REST AGAIN | 


Whatever may be done with the Long- 
worth bill, the Peace Treaty has been 
definitely shelved until after the Christ- 
mas holidays. Republican Senate and 
House leaders have agreed to a recess 
of Congress lasting two weeks, from 
December 20 to January 5. Before 
that time it is confidently expected that 
many important measures, including the 
Edge bill making legal the organization 
of foreign trade financing corporations, 
will be enacted. Whether or not the dye 
licensing scheme will come up for at- 
tention is highly problematical. 

But at all events, this can afford to 
wait at least until January 15, when 
the temporary protection granted by 
the Penrose measure will expire. But 
it looks as though the Treaty would 
have to wait longer than that. No one 
seems willing to assume the initiative, 
but hopes are held out that some amica- 
ble plan may be agreed upon whereby 
this necessity can be reintroduced and 
passed. Evidently the political pride 
of both parties has been satisfied, Mr. 
Wilson has been properly rebuked, and 
our Solons can now get down to busi- 
ness. But after Senatorial perform- 
ances. in connection with the Treaty, 
it almost makes one shudder to remem- 
ber that the President recommended 
the protection of the dye industry! 


THE DYE HEARINGS 


It is too early yet to venture upon the 
treacherous waters of prognostication 
as to the outcome of the hearings be- 
ing conducted at this writing upon the 
Longworth bill by the Senate Finance 
sub-committee. During Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday the supporters of 
licensing for dyes were at bat, while 
on Thursday the opposition began to 
have their innings. 

Among the former, many familiar 
and potent names were noted, and all 
seem to have acquitted themselves well 
and to have gained friends for the plan. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to say how 
the bill will be reported or what the 
Senate will do to it, assuming that all 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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THE DYE HEARINGS 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


goes well. Could politicians be freed 
from—from politics, for the time being, 
there would be little doubt as to the 
outcome. But since that cannot be, 
nothing remains but to make full use 
of the mails and telegraph lines. 
Every reader of this publication is 
represented in Congress by two Sena- 
tors and one Representative. The gen- 
eral tendency in Washington seems to 
be for the preservation of the dye in- 
dustry, and against licensing. One is 
impossible without the other, and this 
is what must be driven home—now! 
There is not a single Senator who 
would not forget precedent and politics 
in order to insure the United States 
against a lack of high explosives in time 
of war. The connection should be made 
uncompromisingly plain. 


AN EFFICIENT AID TO EX- 
PORTERS 

“Seeing is believing,” and this princi- 
ple of human-kindness is being turned 
to the advantage of our dye manufac- 
turers in connection with the export 
trade through the medium of the stand- 
ard color card of the Textile Color 
Card Association. 

Always a distinct asset to the dye 
making and dye consuming fraternities, 
the color.card is fast gaining popularity 
among foreign dye buyers, who can 
order in the certainty that they can at 
any time match perfectly the purchased 
shade in merchandise obtained from 
other manufacturers. ‘The idea,” de- 
clares Frederick Bode, president of the 
association, “is just beginning to sink 
in abroad, and the use of the card in 
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the-export field has proved the hypo- 
thesis upon which we started, namely, 
that in order to get this business, Amer- 
icans must be able to offer a color at- 
mosphere. The card has created that 
atmosphere.” 

By employing aids like this, and only 
by so doing, can our.manufacturers hope 
to combat the competition of other na- 
tions, and all who have not yet taken 
advantage of their opportunity should 
fall into line at once. Meanwhile, the 
association is to be congratulated upon 
providing a very real contribution to 
the progress of the industry. 


U. S. EXPORTS OF ANILINE 
DYES FOR OCTOBER, 1919 


Exports of aniline dyes from the 
United States during the month of Oc- 
tober reached a total value of $851,937, 
according to figures just made public. 
These dyes were distributed to various 
countries in the following amounts, by 
value: 

Belgium, $90; Denmark, $1,031; 
France, $4,044; Greece, $1,575; Italy, 
$89,738; Netherlands, $1,190; Portu- 
gal, $1,500; Russia in Europe, $8,500 ; 
Spain, $78,913; Sweden, $3,829 ; Eng- 
land, $5,700; Mexico, $57,684; Cuba, 
$991; Argentina, $13,737; Bolivia, 
$1,932; Brazil, $97,325 ; Chile, $9,520; 
Colombia, $158 ; Ecuador, $9,992 ; Peru, 
$9,887; Uruguay, $688; Venezuela, 


$286; China, $41,897; British India, 


$77,149; Straits Settlements, $2,888 ; 
Dutch East Indies, $4,340; French East 
Indies, $7,944; Hong Kong, $11,360; 
Japan, $300,468; Siam, $7,059 ; New 
Zealand, $245; Philippine Islands, 
$3,277, and Egypt, $1,000. 
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ORTHO-OXY-AZO DYESTUFFS 

According to British Patent 129,- 
782, new ortho-oxy-azo dyestuffs can 
be made by coupling para-mononibro- 
ortho-oxy-diazo-aryl compounds free 
from sulpho groups with 2 amido- 
naphthalene-sulphonic acid com- 
pounds adapted to be coupled and 
free from hydroxy groups. The dye- 
stuffs give green tints on wool very 
fast to light. An example of the ap- 
plication of the procéss is as follows: 
15.4 kilos of 5 nitro-2-amino-1l-oxy- 
benzene are diazotized with 30 kilos 
hydrochloric acid; of 30 per cent 
strength, and 7.2 kilos of commercial 
sulphite. The diazo solution is run 
into a solution of 26 kilos of sodium 
2-aminonaphthalene-6-sulphonate and 
20 kilos of crystallized sodium ace- 
tate. After long stirring at 30 to 40 
deg. Cent., the coupling is complete. 
The dyestuff is then dissolved as so- 
dium salt by adding sodium carbonate 
and is salted out in the usual manner. 
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It is a dark violet powder and dyes 
blue-red tints on wool in an acid bath 
which become green when after- 
chromed. The shades are pure and 
very fast to light, milling and potting. 


BRITAIN’S CENSUS OF IM- 
PORTED DYES 

Sir Evan D. Jones, Commissioner for 
Dyes, has submitted to the president 
of the Board of Trade the report of a 
committee, composed of representative 
dye manufacturers and users, which 
has compiled as complete a census as 
possible of the synthetic dyestuffs im- 
ported into the United Kingdom during 
1913. The statistics have been supplied 
by representatives of the importing 
firms, and the figures have been classi- 
fied from the dyers’ rather than the 
dye manufacturers’ standpoint, the col- 
ors being grouped according to their 
dyeing qualities. The census will serve, 
among other things, as a useful guide 
to British color manufacturers in esti- 
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mating the requirements of the color- 
using industries as indicated by the pre- 
war consumption, and also enable the 
authorities to see exactly which colors 
are in demand and which are not being 
made or made only in sufficient quan- 
tity, so as to determine whether any 
special steps are necessary to stimulate 
production. 

- The census shows the enormous num- 
ber of colors used of the same type, 
differing only in purity, shade, or 
strength. There are, for instance, 85 
distinct marks of methylene blue, 103 
nigrosines, 93 soluble blues and water 
blues, and 155 methyl violets. The 
committee considers that this multiplic- 
ity is in most cases unnecessary, and it 
suggests that such redundance should 
be avoided in future, and that this would 
tend toward saving in the cost of pro- 
duction. No fewer than 10,000 colors 
are enumerated in the census, but it is 
explained that the same color is in many 
instances produced by several manu-~ 
facturers. 


IMPORTS OF COLORS 


The imports of colors in 1913 are 
summarized as follows: 


Pounds 
Direct cotton icolors...<..-.. 6,976,435 
Union colors: 2 ae ee - 115,794 
NCId awOOl? Colorsr cee 2 5,223,101 


Chrome and mordant colors. 6,477,065 


Alizarine>. eae ce. © ee 2,467,489 
Basic colors. i eee 1,599,074 
sulphide colors @s2 870 tae. 3,923,483 


from the vessels to the cars. 
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Synthetic-indizo Youn 3,830,483 
Vat Colores Peer ee eee 588,445 
Oil, spirit, and wax colors.. 42,253 
Lake colors 23 yea ees 1,082,079 
Intermediate products ..... 7,467,795 
Unclassified . ero 8 277,872 

Rota Poe, atte Aled 40,071,368 


—U. S. Consular Report. 


ITALIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Investigations conducted by American 
Government agents, of which a report 
has just been made, give a very clear 
view of conditions in relation to the 
textile industry but especially in regard 
to the machinery and equipment section 
of it. It is stated that the northern part 
of Italy, where all the manufacturing 
practically is carried on, has an area 
equal to that of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The principal manufacturing 


‘centers are Milan, Turin, Genoa, Venice, 


Bologna, and Leghorn in the north, and 
Naples in the south. The principal 
ports of entry are Genoa, Naples, Leg- 
horn and Venice. As a rule the com- 
merce of these ports is not well handled, 
and there is more or less congestion in 
them on account of insufficient methods 
of hoisting and conveying the cargoes 
Here is a 
chance for American manufacturers to 
get some business, especially as im- 
provements are now under way in the 
ports of Genoa, Venice and Naples. 
The port of Venice is to be enlarged 
by the building of new docks at Mar- 
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ghera on the mainland. The control of 
this work is in the hands of the Societa 
per il Porto Industriale, which has taken 
a large office building in the city of 
Venice to accommodate its administra- 
tive staff. 


The textile industry is centered in the 
departments of Lombardy, Piedmont 
and Veneto. Seventy per cent of the 
cotton-weaving industry is located in 
Lombardy. 


In 1917 there were 877 cotton firms 
' in Italy, having 1,088 factories, employ- 
ing about 260,000 hands, and running 
4,800,000 spindles. The average cotton 
mill has 30,000 to 50,000 spindles. The 
majority of Italian spinning mills have 
500 to 1,000 mechanical looms each. 
Of the spinning machinery 90 per cent 
has come from England. Weaving ma- 
chinery come from Germany, Switzer- 
land and England. There is a good op- 
portunity for American textile machin- 
ery in Italy, but Italian manufacturers 
know very little about it, as was evi- 
denced by the many inquiries received. 
There should be a sample installation in 
Italy either in one of the textile schools 
or in some plant where the machines 
could be run under actual working con- 
ditions and open to inspection by those 
interested. 


Silk manufacture is centered in Como 


in the northern part of Lombardy, 30 
miles from Milan, where there are 32 
mills. 

The woolen industry is centered in 
Biella in the northern part of Pied- 
mont. There are 66 mills for weaving 
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in this district. At Prato in Tuscany 
and at Schio and Thiene in Vicenza 
there are other important plants.— 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


BLEACHING WITH WARM HyY- 
POCHLORITE SOLUTIONS 


Freiberger discusses in a recent issue 
of the Dyer’s Journal the subject of 
bleaching cotton textiles with warm 
hypochlorite solutions. In a continu- 
cus bleaching system, where the goods 
are progressively moved forward 
through the baths, which are themselves. 
also kept in motion. in counter-current 
circulation, the necessary acceleration 
of the action of the liquor is obtained 
by raising the temperature short of the 
point where spontaneous decomposition 
of the hypochlorite sets in. The choice 
of the hypochlorite employed, calcium 
or sodium, is important, and the influ- 
ence of the temperature on the disso- 
ciation constant is different according 
to whether the solution is neutral, acid,. 
or alkaline. Dilute warm calcium hypo- 
chlorite solutions have a more energetic 
action than sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tions prepared by the action of sodium 
carbonate on calcium hypochlorite solu- 
tions. 


The action of warm electrolytic so- 
dium hypochlorite solutions, owing to 
the absence of excess of alkali, is proba- 
bly at least as rapid as that of calcium 
hypochlorite. Using a solution of so- 
dium hypochlorite prepared by double 
decomposition, cotton goods bleached 
cold, not only in the time of bleaching 
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but even after a period of eight years. 
‘The drawbacks generally associated 
with the use of calcium hypochlorite 
liquors are minimized when the liquors 
are used warm, first because the calcium 
carbonate is not deposited as a crust 
but as a loose powder, and secondly be- 
cause the liquors are employed at a 
much higher dilution than in cold 
‘bleaching, and mechanical circulation is 
essential. 


U. S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
- OF DYES FROM 1900 TO 1918 

The following tables give the ex- 
ports and imports in the dyestuff 
trade of the United States over the 
years running from 1900 to 1918. 
‘This is valuable statistical matter in 
relation to the growing dyestuff in- 
dustry in this country and was col- 
lected by the National City Bank of 
New York. 


‘Exportation of Dyes and Dyestuffs from the 
: United States, Fiscal Year 1900 to 1918 
LOOO sc opeieveseteais sratereisleierere Se teKo avao axe $490,000 
394,000 


TQOZ sete cistats ue lol's vue vee siete etn etoke eis oats 531,000 

QOBiv.c.0 ele: susisheuc sapetelin exe alesutisicnemn prs meres 620,000 
LGO4 Ratccstetotercvejstaiens stonsthietote Base aiiere 518,000 
TQS shakepetarshahe pharetelel oarens oeltehe auweerete ene Mieke 475,000 
1906.. sualinhdieheleeyetorshshdureters OL PEE TS ereeTS 491,000 
TOOT Macc eee wake etree Sana orate Ghaiiaattate 487,000 
TQOSE Sieiae Vek etaalec ere Rae oa he alone ete 438,000 
LQOOT cco sctanuesteharere! bcchel ek ezerereusl ale, atalerer dieters 381,000 
TOL Os 5c on5-2 ovorarels lave evotevelevers ters saictoeeronccst 380,000 
HOG Mise: CuGasing 6. A.diuint sis Oty cian Bire herg Ae 326,000 
FOU Dione sucheyd cals cnseberen crepe pestaveretovere pens Susie 315,000 
TOES exces a ovenay evens clievsiisie’ Sieueis tel oka ters (eaReNOPRCRe 348,000 
TOU C2. 4 eee gs ee etehaa aera ee ee 357,000 
LQ 5 Siera cee ohe vte.o.saket sa MPee ealer Cota oR eeeine 1,178,000 
VOIG sa inaiain stetule avd etavaitoss rel eterekere tere Ronee 5,102,000 
FOL G «galt sree esos Rte re tee Bees ee 11,709,000 
TOUS Se capsie chai vate oie wid ete everm ake pye ofate tea eee 16,922,000 


Exportation of Dyes and Dyestuffs from the 
United States to Principal Countries in the 
Fiscal Years 1916, 1917 and 1918 


To— 1916 1917 1918 
France ativaeadetee $246,884 $668,526 $1,630,132 
Ttaky salvage ee se 904,792 1,271,322 1,181,951 
Russia—Europe .. 290,240 305,168 142,156 
S Pails state. eee ces 169,775 900,864 785,618 
United Kingdom 706,983 2,158,638 2,569,298 
Canadas. .taa ait 1,813,220 1,779,637 1,419,162 
MexiCO; saris shic oes ~ 98.951 423,942 381,488 
Argentina ........ 122,685 262,563 503,092 
Brazil) os ieee ayes ars eons 71,246 1,203,140 1,281,758 
British India 103,609 1,067,352 1,947,668 
Japan! 25.0248 se es 166,574 510,606 3,233,333 

‘Other countries... 407,043 « 1,157,529 1,846,233 


Importation of Principal Dyes and Dyestuffs into 
the United States in the Fscal Years 
1900 to 1918 


Alazarine 
Coal Tar Colors Indigo,Nat- Logwood 
Colors or Dyes _urals and and 


and Dyes and Madder Synthetic Extract 
1900.. $4,890,000 $768,000 $1,446,000 $1,084,000 


1901I.. 3,881,000 709,000 1,403,000 1,274,000 
1902.. 4,951,000 1,027,000 1,036,000 1,159,000 
1903.- 5,305,000 659,000 1,202,000 1,418,000 
1904.. 4,919,000 637,000 1,282,000 1,233,000 
1905.. 5,705,000 625,000 874,000 523,000 
1906.. 5,736,000 625,000 1,044,000 606,000 
1907.. 5,635,000 674;000 1,234,000 534,000 
1908.. 4,884,000 753,000 1,058,000 301,000 
1909.. 5,902,000 1,216,000 1,401,000 212,000 
1910.. 6,011,000 648,000 1,196,000 368,000 
IQII.. 6,023,000 708,000 1,153,000 397,000 
_1912.. 6,965,000 1,382,000 1,154,000 524,000 
_ 1913... 7,105,000 1,837,000 1,103.000 533,000: 
1914... 7,241,000 845,000 1,092,000 486,000 
1915.. 5,852,000 1,586,000 1,597,000 989,000 
1916.. 3,340,000 17,000 8,236,c00 3,906,000 
1917.. 3,1%61,000 75,000 3,147,000 4,327,000 
-1918.. 2,507,000 131,000 3,894,000 2,018,000 


Announcement has been made by the 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron 
of a dividend of 7 per cent for 1916. 
Net profits during that year were 
4,516,200 marks (about $1,075,000) as 
compared with a profit of 9,651,071 
marks (about $2,296,000) for 1917. In 
191% a dividend of 16 per cent was 


declared, and a further bonus of 6 per 


cent was paid to the stockholders. 
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SCROOPING SILK HOSIERY 
WITH MERCERIZED TOPS 


After the goods have been dyed, 
trun off the exhausted liquor, fill up 
with water and rinse several times. 
This removes the salt and any loose 
color that may remain. Then add 
about 3 per cent of soap. The choice 
of the soap will have an important 
bearing in respect to the finish of the 
goods. If a pure olive oil soap is 
used the finish will be softer and will 
not be quite as full lustered as if a 
soap containing tallow is employed. 
If a tallow soap is used it is very 
important that it be made-from a pure 
odorless tallow, otherwise the goods 
will smell of it later. In either case 
the soap must be thoroughly dissolved 
before adding to the bath. 


Run along enough to saturate every 


part of the lot and raise the tempera- 
ture to about 150 deg. Fahr. Then 
add 3 per cent of lactic acid and run 
fifteen minutes longer. The acid de- 
composes the soap and sets free the 
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fat acids which are absorbed by the 
goods as well as the slight excess of 
lactic acid. Then whiz and finish with- 
out a further rinse. 

The same effect can be produced by 
acetic or formic acids, but as they are 
volatilized by the heat of pressing the 
eect is only transient. Acids like 
lactic, oxalic, citric, or tartaric do not 
volatilize, and as lactic is the most 
economical at present it has been‘rec- 
ommended. In no case must mineral 
acids like suiphuric or hydrochloric 
be used, as they will tender both the 
cotton and silk. 


By using a soap containing tallow the 
free fat acid is stearic, which at 
ordinary temperatures is a solid, but by 
the heat and pressing imparts to both 
fibers a high gloss which does not catch 
dust like the liquid oleic acid from olive 
oil soap. Naturally such a scroop only 
lasts until the hose are washed. No 
process has yet been devised that will 
give a permanent scroop.—Te-xtile 
World Journal. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Announcement has been made that 
the plant owned by the W. E. Tillotson 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., consisting of five worsted and 
knitting mills, has been sold to George 
J. Goethals & Co., Inc., New York. 
The mills will be operated as heretofore: 





With a capital of $100,000, the Ross 
Knitting Mills, Inc., have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York. 
Offices of the company will be in Man- 
hattan, and the incorporators consist of 
S. R. and R. B. Ross, and B. I. Rosen- 
baum. 





Under the laws of New York the 
United States Coal & Coke Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock consisting of 1,000 shares. These 
have no stated par value, the intention 
being to carry on the business with a 
working capital of $5,000. Headquar- 
ters will be in: Manhattan, and the in- 
corporators are F. C. Beattie, M. J. 
Moon and G. A. McLaughlin. 





To manufacture woolen, silk and tex-. 


tile materials of all kinds, the American 
Worsted Spinning Company has been 


incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware with a capital of $4,000,000. 
Headquarters will be in Dover, that 
State, and the incorporators are named 
as T. L. Croteau, H. E. Knox and P. B. 
Drew, of Wilmington. . 





Duplicating its melon-cutting per- 
formance of 191%, the Farbwerke Mul- 
heim vorm. A. Leonherdt & Co., in 
Mulheim on the Rhine, the majority 
of whose shares are owned by the. Leo- 
pold Casella G. m. b. H. in Frankfort, 
has declared a dividend of 5 per cent . 
on its preferred stock and 4 per cent 
on its common stock. The gross profits 
in 1918 was 231,665 marks (about $55,- 
000 at par) as compared with 181,631 
marks (about $43,000) in 1917. 





With a capital of $4,000,000 the Dur-. 
wyllan Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware to engage. 
in business as general textile manufac- © 
turers. Head offices will be located in 
Dover, and the incorporators consist of 
Artemus Smith, Martin Smith and M. 
E. Doto. 





President Wilson’s call for protection 
for the dye industry in his message to 
Congress exercised a mildly bullish in- 
fluence on chemical and dye stocks, Na- 
tional Aniline &-Chemical leading the 
way with the greatest gain. Rises 
ranged at closing from fractions to 2 
points. Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
which acquired the Bayer aspirin inter- 
ests through sale by the Alien Property 
Custodian, showed a fractional gain, 
while U. S. Industrial Alcohol closed 
with a net gain of more than 114 points, 





Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the entire holdings of the Bowl- 
ing-Emory Knitting Mills, Durham, N. 
C., at a price which has not been made 
public. The purchasers were General 
Julian S. Carr, three.sons, and a nephew 
of the general. J. S. Carr, Jr., presi- 
dent of the new company, has stated 
that the capital will be $200,000, divided 
le between common and preferred 
stock. 
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“NOW, ALL TOGETHER” 


Sensations Marked Presentation of Dye 
Testimony Before Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee, but the Outlook Is Encouraging 


HE mills of the gods do grind 
slowly, sure enough. And it is 
equally true that they grind just 

about as fine as anything going. Thus 
do we hasten to indorse a time-tried 
proverb, prompted by recent develop- 
ments at Washington. 

The dye hearing held by the Senate 
Finance Committee’s sub-committee ap- 
pointed to take testimony before report- 
ing out the Longworth bill, has been 
finished. It has been a weary wait since 
the subject of licensing imports of 
dyes into this country was originally 
broached, yet one more step has been 
completed. The industry will not have 
to remain on the anxious seat so very 
much longer before the final decision 
is made and the sickening uncertainty 
is ended once and for all. 

But let us proceed to business. 
tails will be taken up in a subsequent 
issue; it is the high-lights which must 
be considered for the present. 

The outstanding fact is that the out- 
look may safely be called encouraging 
for the licensing feature of the Long- 


De-. 


worth bill. As everyone knows full 
well, nothing is certain in this world 
until the bird is actually in the hand, 
and hence an out-and-out prediction of 
favorable recommendation and subse- 
quent passage would be neither good 
sense nor in good taste at this juncture. 
Nor would we willingly beguile anyone 
into reading any veiled meanings into 
the foregoing statement, which is sim- 
ply given for what it may be worth’ as 
the conclusion of a prominent member 
of the dye fraternity—who was present 
at the hearing—after witnessing the ef- 
fect of the week’s testimony upon mem- 
bers of the sub-committee. It is a state- 
ment in which THE REporTER is glad to 
concur. It says neither too much, all 
things considered, nor too little. The 
outlook is distinctly encouraging; that 
is all; let us go no further, for it is the 
first and final fact in connection with 
the hearing to be remembered. 
Following hard upon its heels is the 
fact that the testimony, as might well 
have been expected, frequently bordered 
on the sensational. What with recent 
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happenings in the industry which are 
of gravest moment, and with the knowl- 
edge that the hearing was practically 
the last chance the industry would have 
in which to plead its case in detail, it is 
not surprising that a few fireworks 
should have been set off nor that a few 
surprises should have been staged. 


Chief among these was the charge, 
made by Alien Property Custodian 
Francis P. Garvan on the final day of 
the hearing, that the firm of Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., whose main offi- 
ces are in New York City, had attempt- 
ed to bring about a delay in the ship- 
ment of German vat colors arranged 
for by Dr. Charles H. Herty while in 
Germany as a representative of the 
United States Government. 


According to the testimony of Dr. 
Herty, 50 per cent of the German dye 
stocks was to be turned over to the 
Reparations Commission, under the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, for alloca- 
tion among the Allies. Out of this 
amount of coloring material, the share 
of the United States would have been 
just about enough to satisfy 30 per cent 
of the needs of American consumers, 
Accordingly Dr. Herty made arrange- 
ments, at prices in excess of those com- 
pelled by the Reparations Commission, 
to obtain options on dyes enough to 
make up the remaining 70 per cent di- 
rectly from the stock which Germany 
was allowed to retain for herself. The 
deal was negotiated for the German 
kartel by Herr Dr. C. von Weinburg, 
head of the organization of eight huge 
German dye companies. 

Upon Dr. Herty’s return to this coun- 
try, the following cablegram was re- 
ceived: 

“Sorry we cannot renew your op- 
tions.—Von Weinburg.” 

This message, Mr. Garvan charged, 
was the result of another sent to the 
German kartel by Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
& Co., which he declared to have been 
worded as follows: 

“We fully expect modification Gov- 
ernment regulations which will permit 
us to confirm our orders. This will en- 
able you to maintain your position that 
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all goods to .this country, outside of 
reparation goods, should come to us.— 
Kuttroff & Pickhardt.” 


Mr. Garvan further charged that this. 
firm hoped by its action to delay the 
promised shipments of German vat 
colors until American firms in need of 
dyes should finally become desperate 
and, urged on by a form letter prepared 
and sent out by Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Co., would combine to oppose the es- 
tablishment of a licensing system. 


Thus was furnished one of the sen- - 
sations of the hearing. During this por- 
tion of the testimony Dr. Herty de- 
clared that while negotiating with Dr. 
von Weinburg the latter boasted that 
the Germans would regain their former 
position in American dye markets 
through their own agents and that mat- 
ters would so shape themselves that the 
?0 per cent of America’s dye needs not 
provided for in the Treaty of Versailles 
would not have to be sent to the Textile 
Alliance for allocation. Asked who. 
these agents were, Dr. von Weinburg, 
according to the American representa- 
tive, declared them to Kuttroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co. 


As a corollary to the foregoing, con- 
sumers of dyestuffs who testified prac- 
tically all admitted freely that a margin 
of safety had been allowed when esti- 
mating their dye requirements to cover 
the next six months. 


The opposition to the licensing’ sys- 
tem may be said to have been led, in 
vigor of denunciation at least, by Colo- 
nel John P. Wood, head of the Pequa 
Mills, Philadelphia. Nor has the Colo- 
nel’s bitterness against the measure 
lessened one whit since last summer; 
rather has it apparently increased, for 
during his several hours of testimony 
he attacked the plan with every argu- 
ment which he could muster to move 
his contentions that a high tariff and 


-anti-dumping laws would provide suffi- 


cient protection for the industry, that 
the establishment of a license system 
would lead to applications for similar 
protection by a number of other indus- 
tries, and that the licensing feature of 
the Longworth bill had been introduced 
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as a political dodge designed to enlist 
the support of every opponent of a 
protective tariff. 


George Deeming acted as attorney for 
many of those opposed to the licensing 
system, and while he was observed to 
be quick to take advantage of technical 
flaws in the arguments of its defenders, 
his testimony did not prove to be as 
potent a factor as was feared at first. 
His attempt to heckle Dr. Herty into 
an admission that the promised arrival 
of German vat colors in January was 
more or less ephemeral failed of its 
purpose, and since the close of the 
hearing has been discounted by the re- 
ceipt of another cablegram from Dr. 
von Weinburg, which follows: 

“Have pleasure informing you that 
I have succeeded prolongation option 
as given you 4th October. All details 
are ready. Negotiate with your repre- 
sentative, Stephenson, Paris.” 


His principal sensation was caused by 
charges of inefficiency on the part of 
the War Trade Board in handling its 
task of administering the present dye 
licensing machinery, and the charge that 
many shirtmakers were afraid to attend 
the hearing because they had been*in- 
timidated by the Board. They are fac- 
ing ruin, he asserted, for want of dyes, 
and only the fear of retaliation by the 
War Trade Board had prevented them 
from registering complaints. 


It had been generally agreed that a 
comparatively small number of manu- 
facturers should testify in favor of the 
licensing plan, as compared to the num- 
ber which testified at the hearings last 
summer before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, and this policy 
was carried out with the idea of pre- 
venting a possible clouding of the main 
issue in the minds of members of the 
sub-committee through the introduction 
of too many arguments. 


Something of a sensation was caused 
when a brand new phase of the situa- 
tion was injected into the discussion in 
the testimony of E. I. du Pont, whose 
declaration that a logical means of pro- 
tecting the dye industry would be a 
relaxing of strict interpretation of the 
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Sherman anti-trust law in the case of 
the industry, brought up a point never 
before considered. Mr. du Pont ex- 
pressed the opinion that the infant color 
business should be provided with three 
lines of defense, the first to consist of 
as high a tariff as could be obtained; 
the second, the licensing system; and 
the third, permission for the manu- 
facturers to share, to a certain extent, 
their resources, in order to build up 
an organization which could fight the 
world. The speaker pointed out that 
this was the manner in which Germany 
succeeded in gaining supremacy in so 
intricate an industry, and that this was 
the real secret of its former power. His 
testimony and suggestions were well re- 
ceived by the Senators and created an 
extremely favorable impression. 

A favorable reception was likewise 
accorded Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, of the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., who 
supplemented Mr. du Pont’s testimony 
and also voiced his belief in the highest 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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YOU MAY NEVER GET AN- 
OTHER CHANCE! 


Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found this week a resume of the prin- 
cipal testimony offered at the hearing 
on the Longworth bill in Washington, 
together with a number of conclusions 
and inferences drawn from a considera- 
tion of the proceedings as a whole. The 
opponents of the licensing scheme again 
advanced their stock arguments and it 
would appear that in géneral they lost 
ground, while its defenders were able 
to increase materially the realization 
that for once, exclusive of actual war 
measures, the Senate is considering a 
proposal in which politics can have no 
part. 


When the bill was referred to the 
Finance Committee, a sub-committee 
was appointed by that body to conduct 
the hearing. In the hands of this body, 
for a time, rests then the fate of the 
bill and the future of the dye industry. 
Here are the names of these Senators: 

Watson, of Indiana, chairman; Cur- 
tis, of Kansas; Nugent, of Idaho; 
Smith, of West Virginia; Simmons, of 
North Carolina; Calder, of New York, 
and Jones, of New Mexico. 


One of the important results of the 
hearing is the fact that these men ap- 
peared disposed to listen with favor to 
the plea that the two years provided for 
the life of the license system in the 
present measure will not be long enough 
to give either the embryonic law or the 
infant industry a fair test. Obviously 
they would scarcely have done this had 
they not already been fairly well con- 
vinced that the measure is a necessity 
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to the country. Likewise the Senators 
appeared to be pleased by the testimony 
of actual consumers to the effect that 
already the American dye makers are 
able to supply them with from 80 to 90 
per cent of their dye requirements—and 
to supply them satisfactorily both as to 
quantity and quality. This is a most 
important piece of testimony and should 
be far-reaching in its effect upon the 
minds of many who might otherwise 
oppose the passage of the bill. 

In short, things are going well, and 
it is for just this reason that we desire 
to sound one last warning against over- 
confidence in that success which now 
seems so nearly within the grasp of the 
industry, and all the evils which such 
a development would entail. 

There is still work to be done, and 
the Christmas holidays, while these Sen- 
ators rest, would be an excellent time 
in which to set about the composition 
of messages for their guidance. 

And you may never get another 
chance! 


PEACE (?) ON EARTH 


It is in no flippant spirit that the 
above heading is written. Rather is the 
thought back of it one of regret that 
the insertion of the interrogation point 
should be necessary. Yet what a mock- 
ery would that oldest of Christmas 
greetings be to-day without it! 

But it can be removed next 
year. Things cannot continue forever 
as they are, either good or bad, and 
there is much to be thankful for. 

Where shall one look to find peace 
at this season? Wars still continue. 
The forces of anarchy and lawlessness 
appear to prosper. Few will openly 
admit to material success gained during 
the past year, and everywhere there is 
unrest and turmoil, dissension and 
strife. No, there is but little peace in 
the world this Christmas. 

In the dye industry the uneasy ten- 
sion which has been maintained through 
four years of steady struggle—and at 
least one year too long—continues. It 
should have been relieved months ago. 


‘Manufacturers, consumers and import- 
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ers are alike worried about the fate of 
the Longworth bill. If it passes, to- 
gether with the licensing provision, some 
are bound to feel that an injustice has 
been done, notwithstanding the fact that 
in its present form, such will not be the 
case. Still, it will take time for that 
fact to be demonstrated satisfactorily, 
and meanwhile this waiting game is no 
joke. The sooner it is ended the better 
for the industry in every way, because 
aside from the measure’s obvious ad- 
vantages to the industry itself, there 
will begin to follow upon its passage 
the inevitable readjustment preceding 
the discovery by others that their means 
of livelihood will not be taken away. 
Then things can be made to hum, but 
until then, everybody is more or less 
unhappy. And so there is no 
peace yet in the dye industry. 

It was in no flippant spirit that the 
above heading was written. Rather is 
the thought back of it one of regret 
that the insertion of the interrogation 
point should have been made necessary 
in one instance at least, by procrastina- 
tion and professional politics. Yet, just 
at present, what a‘mockery the greeting 
would be without it! 

But it can—and, we hope, 
will—be removed early next year! 


To manufacture textiles the Essanay 
Mills, Inc., have been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York with a capi- 
tal of $15,000. Headquarters will be 
in the Bronx, and the incorporators 
include A. and H. Schweitzer and S. 
Altman. 
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“NOW, ALL TOGETHER” 
(Continued from page 7.) 


possible tariff protection which should 
be found to be consistent with the best 
interests of consumers of dyes. He de- 
clared that the rights of the consumers 
must be protected at all hazards, and 
that in every case where essential dyes 
could not be obtained in this country, 
immediate arrangements should be made 
to import them, under Governmental re- 
strictions, from any country which could 
furnish consumers with what was de- 
sired. 

Noteworthy by reason of the fact 
that a considerable portion of his in- 
terests are tied up in the dye importing 
firm which bears his name, the testi- 
mony: of E. C. Klipstein in favor of 
the licensing plan went a long way with 
members of the sub-committee. His re- 
marks created an impression decidedly 
favorable to the cause of proponents of 
that form of protection, and he earned 
the thanks of the industry at large by 
his patriotic stand. Of all the importers 
who testified, he was the only one to 
plead the cause of the licensing clause. 

Similarly, Herman A. Metz declared 
that he believed the license plan to be 
the proper means of safeguarding the 
industry, but that he was of the opin- 
ion that its administration should be 
placed in the hands of a Governmental 
body rather than a group of competi- 
tors of those who would be obliged to 
appeal for colors. This argument, 
which is in line with the change made 
in the original wording of the bill, cre- 
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ated a favorable impression, as was the 
case last summer. 
x Ok Ok 


The foregoing constitutes much of 
the really important testimony offered, 
and while a vast amount of detail must 
of necessity be omitted, yet through it 
a fair idea can be gained of the char- 
acter of the arguments, pro and con. 

Other phases of the hearing will be 
taken up next week, but on the whole, 
‘there is little which can be added which 
would be likely to cause a change in 
the conclusions already drawn. 

The outlook, as before stated, is en- 
couraging. 

Merry Christmas! 





DYEING AND PRINTING 


The increasing demand for change 
and variety in colored woven mate- 
rials, in addition to the rapid develop- 
ments of new dyestuffs and processes, 
keeps the textile colorist ever on the 
lookout for the best and _ cheapest 
methods of doing his work. If, for 
example, there is a demand for indigo- 
blue ground with white or colored 
patterns, the dyer has at once to con- 
sider whether the pattern should be 
printed before or after dyeing—i. e., 
whether reserves or discharges have 
to be used. It is a general rule that 
the discharge process is employed for 
involved styles, while for plain pat- 
terns either the reserve or the dis- 
charge method can be used. The old- 
est discharge method consists in oxi- 
dizing the dye with a chromate or a 
chlorate. It has the disadvantage of 
being likely to tender the fabric by 
the formation of oxycellulose, and this 
difficulty is only partially avoided by 
associating the discharge with glycer- 
ine. On the other hand, reduction by 
hydrosulphites involves no risk to the 
fiber. | 

For level and even results the dis- 
charge method is almost invariably 
preferable to the reserve method, as 
it permits previous dyeing in the piece, 
and there is no hurry about the print- 
ing, while goods printed with reserves 


ably so. 
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must go to the dyebath immediately 
afterwards. 

For check patterns, sprigs, dots, © 
and the like, the reserve process is 
acknowledged to be the best, owing 
its popularity perhaps chiefly to the 
perrotine, which, although its output 
is much less than that of the roller 
printing machine, gives fuller and 
more plastic impressions, while the 
printing time can be prolonged at 
will. 

For printing on cottons, and espe- 
cially coarse linens, which are to be 
dyed with indigo, reserving on the 
perrotine is still a method extensively 
prastised. Direct printing is often 
practised, particularly with steam 
colors, which give very good results 
cheaply and in simple fashion; but 
the discharge process is always the 
best for delicate patterns. 


Generally, a dyeing is regarded as 
faster than a printing, but not invari- 
For instance, a discharged 
turkey-red dyeing certainly stands 
light and washing much better than 
a steam alizarin-red printing; but 
many printings with indigo by the 
glucose process and with hydrosul- 
phite are much faster to rubbing and 
washing than the same patterns ob- — 
tained by dyeing with indigo, either 
reserved or discharged. Moreover, 
steam alizarin printings are a good 
deal faster to washing and light than 
discharged paranitraniline red dye- 
ings, and steam aniline black is quite 
as fast as dyed prussiate aniline black. 


Dyers have the choice of a large 
variety of dyes, but the final selec- 
tion is influenced by a number of con- 
siderations, such as the price of the 
dye, its fastness, its suitability to the 
particular fabric to be dyed, the ease 
with which it is applied, and their 
considerations. Most of the newer 
dyes are decidedly superior to their 
predecessors in many respects. ‘The 
shades which dyes give in combina- 
tion with tannin or chrome are of ex- 
treme variety. To make them fast 
they are fixed by: a short steaming in 
some cases, in others by impregnating 
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the goods with naphthol before dye- 
ing, whereby good fastness to wash- 
ing is attained. Among the best of 
the modern dyes are the vat dyes, 
and it is a pity they are so expensive. 
—Posseli’s Textile Journal. 


‘LOGWOOD GRAYS ON COTTON 
CLOTH 


Large Range of Shades Available at 
Low Cost 


Logwood associated with additions of 
tannin matters and the yellow vegetable 
coloring matters, was at one time used 
exclusively for the production of grays 
and slates on cotton, and even at times 
during the use of the artificial dyestuffs. 
During the scarcity of the latter log- 
wood has again been largely used. In 
a communication to the Association des 
Chemistes de l’Industrie Textile, M. 
Montaxon refers to the value and the 
interest of the old methods of producing 
these shades on cotton, and recommends 
them to present consideration for cer- 
tain classes of fabrics. He regards the 
methods as extremely serviceable in pro- 
ducing level dyeings, facility of dyeing 
to pattern, and at a very low cost. More- 
over, the continuous method of dyeing, 
affords the further advantages of giving 
a greater and more rapid production, 
with the minimum of hand labor and an 
appreciable economy of coloring matter. 

In making use of jiggers, two of these 
machines are so placed that the cloth 
may pass from the roll of one to the 
other. The cloth, well boiled-out and 
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squeezed, is impregnated by three pas- 
sages through a cold solution of log- 
wood in the first jigger and then given 
two runs through a cold solution of an 
iron salt in the second. The liquor is 
then run off and the cloth washed in 
two runs in running cold water on the 
same jigger. The washing is next ac- 
complished more completely by raising 
and squeezing at the full width through 
a washing machine. 

For the production of a deep shade by 
this method it may be necessary to re- 
peat the treatment. The logwood liquor 
is made up of a solution of logwood ex- 
tract rendered alkaline by ammonia, 
using also fustic extract for shading 
purposes. On the padding machine the 
employment of logwood extract makes 
it possible to use only short liquors, but 
more concentrated than those needed 
when dyeing on the jigger. Different 
opinions are held as to the relative 
merits of the two methods, and it is true 
that in some works where both have 
been tried the jigger method of dyeing 
has been preferred. In these instances, 
the preference has been due to certain 
factors that have arisen in the padding 
method, such as dark selvedges. Yet 
there is in favor of the latter method 
the fact that less liquor is required than 
on the jigger. The economy resulting 
may be further augmented by preserv- 
ing the liquor and replenishing as neces- 
sitated after each run. Such a strong 
logwood liquor need only be renewed 
after having passed three or four 
batches of cloth. 
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ConTINUOUS METHOD oF DYEING 


The continuous method is the best 
when handling fair quantities of cloth, 
and it prevents the occurrence of dark 
selvedges, and any mineral oil stains 
present, but not visible, which have re- 
sisted a course of bleaching, do not come 
into evidence by this rapid method of 
dyeing. In addition to these advantages, 
there is the high rate of production and 
economy of dyestuff and labor, and 
these features are so important in com- 
parison with other methods of dyeing 
that logwood, so applied, has still great 
interest and offers advantages, even for 
some years yet over any other coloring 
matter for the production of grays. 

The form of continuous machine rec- 
ommended by the author for the dyeing 
of logwood grays and slates is composed 
of a machine, constructed from galvan- 
ized sheet iron, forming three compart- 


ments, the whole provided with three. 


sets of two squeezing rollers, the lower 
roller of each cased with brass, and the 
upper covered with rubber. Before 
each set of squeezing rollers is arranged 
a brass expander operated to revolve in 
the opposite direction to that of the 
cloth, to open out the cloth and straight- 
en the selvedges. The grinding rollers 
in each compartment of the machine 
are of brass; the top grinding rollers of 
the second compartment are arranged 
fairly high above the machine to facili- 
tate atmospheric development of the col- 
oring matter on the cloth and to assure 
the fixation of the latter by the mordant. 

The first compartment is provided 
with a steam heating pipe, in serpentine 
form, connected outside with a steam 
exhaust sheet, to avoid diluting the 
liquor in the compartment. Feeding the 
liquors in the first and second compart- 
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ments is accomplished during the course 
of continuous running from overhead. 
barrels through pipes ending in a length 
that is perforated. The last compart- 
ments is accomplished during the course 
of continuous running from overhead 
barrels through pipes ending in a length 
that is perforated. The last compart- 
ment is provided with an adequate 
supply of water sprayed between the 
nip of the last set of squeezers, with. 
an overflow at the other end of the 
compartment. Working with this range 
is made very convenient by so arrang- 
ing it that the top level of the compart- 
ments is no more than three feet above 
the ground level, nor less than two and 
a half feet below it. 


SYSTEM OF CONTROL 


The preparation of the logwood 
liquor, the feeding, and the changing 
from one shade to another are greatly 
facilitated by instituting a system of 
measurement. At the commencement 
water is run into the first and the sec- 
ond compartments to the extent of just 
covering the bottom rollers. The water 
in the first compartment is then heated 
to about 90 deg. C., when the required 
volume of already prepared logwood 
solution is added; that in the second is 
heated to about 35 deg. C., and the re- 
quired amount of ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion added. Feeding-up or replenish- 
ing the two baths during working should. 
be done carefully. As the goods leave 
the continuous machine they are made 


i 


\ 
5 


i 
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into batches of two or three pieces, and ~ 


allowed to lie for about half an hour to 
permit the development of the color and 
the equalization of the shade before 
proceeding to the final washing and 
squeezing. 
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COMPLAINT AGAINST COM- 
MONWEALTH DISMISSED— 
COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
NEW COLORS 

No doubt there are many of our 
readers who recall the fact that several 
months ago the news was spread broad- 
cast of a complaint filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Com- 
monwealth Color & Chemical Company 
of Brooklyn. This incident followed 
close upon the heels of another action 
against F. E. Atteaux & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and because of the fact that a 
number of textile trade papers gave 
wide publicity to the event at the time 
Tue Reporter believes that in all fair- 
ness to the Commonwealth Company 
the following order of dismissal should 
be given equally wide publicity. For 
this purpose we reproduce the order 
for the benefit of our readers: 


(Copy) 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, SS. 
At a regular session of the Federal 
Trade Commission, held at its office 
in the City of Washington, D. C., 
on the 17%th day of November, 
Ans De 1919: 
Present: 
JoHN FRANKLIN Fort, 
Chairman, 
Victor Murpock, 
Huston THOMPSON, 
WitiiaAm B. CoLver. 


| Commis- 


| sioners.. 


FEDERAL TRADE ComMIs- | 
SION 


US. 


COMMONWEALTH Co.Lor & 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY and 
HERBERT L. WITTNEBEL. 


ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


The above entitled proceedings com- 
ing on for hearing upon the complaint 
herein and the answer thereto, and the 
Commission having offered testimony 
in support of its charges in said com- 
plaint, and the respondent having of- 
fered testimony in denial of said 
charges, and the attorneys for the Com- 
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mission and the respondent having sub- 


mitted briefs as to the law and facts, 


and the Commission having duly con- 
sidered the same and being of the opin- 
ion that the allegations of the complaint 
have not been established, 

Now, Therefore, It Is ORDERED, that 
the above entitled proceeding be, and 
the same is, hereby dismissed and dis- 
continued without prejudice. 

By the Commission. . 

(Signed Je Ps Yooper, 
Secretary- 


Coincident with the news of the dis- 
missal of the complaint against the com- 
pany, this concern has announced to 
the trade the appearance of its latest 
color card showing the principal acid 
colors manufactured. Suplementing 
these, the company has developed, Fast 
Silk Gray, Acid Navy Blue B, Fast 
Acid Navy Blue for Silk, Patent Blue 
Substitute and Orange Y Concentrated. 


Since the edition of the company’s 
card showing its line of Trianol Direct 
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Colors, the following. additions have 
been developed: Trianol Direct Bril- 
liant Blue 5B, Trianol Direct Yellow Y 
Extra Concentrated. Both of these 
products are suitable for dyeing cotton 
and leaving silk white and also may be 
used for dyeing silk. Another addition 
to the Trianol colors consists of Tri- 
anol Direct Brown YP, which is an 
excellent dyestuff for dyeing straight 
brown on level union shades. Trianol 
Direct Silk Grey produces very fast 
dyes on silk and is also extremely fast 
to acids, alkalies and crocking. Its 
color may likewise be used in printing. 
Trianol Direct Discharge Blue is suita- 
ble for dyeing cotton or silk, giving ex- 
cellent white discharges. 


THE MELTON FINISH 


In fulling goods requiring a firm and 
compact felt, every detail of the work 
should have careful attention. If a 
steam or luster finish is required, the 
felted face of the cloth should be suff- 
cient to insure a close nap, suitable for 
‘an excellent finish, without infringing 
upon the woven structure of the cloth. 
‘Goods requiring the melton finish also 
demand a close felt thoroughly to cover 
the weave and insure a smooth, level 
face when sheared sufficiently close so 
that it will not rough up in the wearing. 


Quatities NECESSARY IN SOAP 


The fulling soap should be sufficient- 
ly alkaline thoroughly to saponify all the 
grease contained in the cloth, avoiding 
an excess which is sure to act unfa¥or- 
ably upon both the strength of the 
fibers and the life of the colors. The 
body or consistency of the soap should 
be sufficient to hold all the foreign 
matter, such as grease, loose dye and 
dirt, during the process. When the 
strength and body of the soap are prop- 
erly adjusted all the impurities are held 
in suspense, so that they cannot injure 
the fibers or colors during the fulling. 

The body of the soap also acts as a 
filler, giving to the cloth a cushion ef- 
fect, and to the fibers a lubrication that 
insures against chafing and a tendency 
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to mill wrinkles. It is also most impor- 
tant in creating a condition favorable 
for perfect felting. In preparing the 
soap, it should be given a liberal boil- 
ing, otherwise there will be danger of 
its “going to pieces,” or becoming wa- 
tery, after standing for a time. 

The soap should be applied with the 
cloth cold; the only heat should be that 
generated by the action of the cloth 
during the process. Warm soap, or any 


unduly enforced heat, tends to a shrink- 


age devoid of good felting, as well as a 
lack of uniformity from varying de- 
grees of temperature at the start. 


UsE oF SOAPING MACHINE 


The use of a soaping machine is de- 
sirable, though not absolutely necessary. 
By its use a uniform and correct mois- 
ture may be insured, rendering the 
cloth in a condition for prompt fulling 
as soon as started in the mill, thereby 
saving time, as well as the inconven- 
ience of soaping in the mill. The trough 
of the soaping machine should be kept 
full by a frequent adding of fresh soap, 
not only to insure sufficient quantity, 
but to keep up its strength, which would 
be impaired by allowing it to run low. 


If the soap is applied in the mill, it 
should be poured on very slowly, pref- 
erably in front, where the cloth passes 
from the front roll to the stretchers or 
guides leading to the main rolls of the 
machine. A too hurried soaping should 
be avoided, as it tends to uneven felt- 
ing and cockles. 


RUNNING DouBLE ExpepiItes WorxK 


There may be a difference of opinion 
as to which method is better; to run the 
cloth single or double. But the latter 
method has the advantage of forward- 
ing the work more rapidly and if the 
capacity of the machine is ample, should 
give good results. The extra bulk of 
cloth between the rolls and in the traps 
is certainly a decided advantage pro- 
vided the cloth is not allowed to over- 
heat in consequence. Where this meth- 
od is employed the guides at the front 
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of the mill, usually operating the stop 
motion, should be divided into two 
parts. Each cut of cloth should have 
a mark designating one-half of the 

“measurement or middle of the cut. The 
cloth should then be run into the mill 
to this mark, and the same end should 
then be tied at this point and the re- 
mainder of the cut run in and the two 
ends ‘sewed together. This results in 
the cut passing twice around the mill 
and should pass through the left hand 
part of the guide and the first time and 
the right hand part the second time 
around. | 


AMOUNT OF SHRINKAGE 


To secure the best results on this 
class of goods, the cloth should be 
shrunk in length as well as in width. 
This engages the fibers of both warp 
and filling more completely in the for- 
mation of the felt giving a better result 
than could otherwise be obtained. 

The percentage of shrinkage in 
length ‘should be determined by the re- 
quirements of the case or the calcula- 
tions of the designer, who should con- 
struct the cloth with a definite shrink- 
age in view. Goods of this character 
are usually fulled around 25 per cent 
in width, and the length shrinkage 
should be at least 121% per cent which 
would be 4% inches per yard, though 
the construction may call for much 
more. 


The cloth should have one yard 
marked off by tapes in the selvage near 
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one end of the cut by the measurement 
of which the shrinkage can be deter- 
mined as the work proceeds. To obtain 
the best results the traps for shrinking 
in length should be weighted so as to 
prolong the shrinkage in this direction 
about the same length of time as is re- 
quired for shrinking in width. If 
forced up at first, and the traps are 
then taken ‘off, the felt will not be as 
firm and perfect, nor will the percentage 
of shrinkage be retained in the finished 
cloth. In the processes following the 
fulling, there is a tendency for the 
shrinkage to be drawn out, and it is 
well for the inspector of the finished 
cloth to note the shrinkage lost in this 
way, that allowance may be made for 
it in the fulling. 


SHRINKAGE CALCULATIONS 


As the weight of the cloth from the 
loom is bound to vary somewhat, the 
shrinkage should be varied accordingly, 
in order to secure uniform results in 
the finished cloth. To determine the 
number of inches per yard to full in 
length to secure a desired finished 
weight, find the difference between the 
clean weight of the unfinished cloth and 
the finished weight desired; multiply 
this by 36 and divide by the finished 
weight wanted. 

It will first be necessary to scour, dry 
and weigh a cut of unfinished cloth to 
ascertain the percentage of loss. This 
will serve as a basis by which to deter- 
mine the clean weight of any of the 
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line represented. Suppose the cloth 
weighs 20 ounces from the loom and 
is desired to weigh 22 ounces finished, 
and the loss in scouring is 12 per cent. 
On this basis the clean weight would be 
17.60 ounces. This from 22 ounces, 
the desired weight leaves 4.40, which 
multiplied by 36, and divided by 22, 
equals 7.2; or we would say, 714 inches 
shrinkage to the yard. : 

By figuring on the varying weights 
of any line of goods, as they may 
come from the loom, it will be a sim- 
ple matter to arrange a table to show 
the shrinkage required for each par- 
ticular piece. For example, taking 
the above figures as a basis of calcu- 
lation, the table would be on the fol- 
lowing order, showing the shrinkage 
in inches per yard required: 


To FINISH 22 Oz. 


Loom 
Weight Shrinkage. 
OND Oia 3 ere Ele te 7.89 or 8 inches 
pW AR itd ees pe LP 7.20 or 714 inches 
po Us abseil SPE Maree ll 6.48 or 6% inches" 
Fo gel ta ope 2 5.76 or 534 inches 


Of course the table could be worked 

out for variations of one-tenth ounce 
in weight if desired. 
With the cloth in process, care 
should be taken to properly regulate 
the temperature and moisture, and to 
keep a run of the work to know how 
it is progressing, and if the fulling in 
length and width are properly regu- 
lated. When the goods are well 
warmed up, it is best to open the 
upper front doors of the mill to avoid 
overheating. ‘This also tends to pro- 
duce slower and more compact felt- 
ing, providing the stock is of good 
felting quality. 


Test MormsturE OCCASIONALLY 


Goods that require several hours 
fulling should have additional soap 
applied to retain the proper moisture, 
and to guard against chafing as the 
work proceeds. An occasional test 
by a slight wringing of the cloth will 
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determine if the moisture is correct. 
By this test the soap should appear 
upon the surface of the cloth as it is 
wrung. As a rule, the cloth should 
have all the soap it will carry with- 


out appearing on the surface of the 


cloth, or flying off in running. If too 
dry, the felt will not be perfect, and 
if too wet a spongy effect will result. 
On goods of this character these 
minor points are too often overlooked. 
They count very materially toward 
the excellence of the final results. 

With a proper construction of the 
cloth and a careful attention to the 
instructions here given, an excellent 
felted cloth should result. Textile World 
Journal. 


ATLANTIC DUPLICATES DIA- 
MINE GREEN G 


The manufacture of Atlantamine 
Green 2G, which is a chemical duplicate 
of such well known colors as Diamine 
Green G and Oxamine Green G, has 
been brought to such a state of perfec- 
tion by the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, 
that in purity of shade it far surpasses 
its German prototypes. 

This result, the Atlantic Company 
states, has been attained by the use of 
domestic intermediates of the highest 
purity, in the hands of technically 
trained American chemists who are al- 


ready displaying unusual skill in the — 


manufacture of coal tar dyestuffs. 


HYDROCARBON CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS MAKE QUICK 
| “COME-BACK” 


| 


At five o’clock on the morning of — 


November 26, at the time the night shift 


q 


was going off duty and the day shift — 


beginning work, a fire broke out in 
the Fuchsine plant of the Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Products Company at Lan- 
caster, Pa., completely burning out the 
Fuchsine Building, a three-story brick 
structure, 120 by 60, causing damage 
estimated at $150,000. 

Immediately after the fire temporary 
shelters were erected over the machin- 
ery which was not destroyed, and it is 


— ea ee 
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expected to have the plant operating on 
partial production inside of two weeks 
from the date of the fire, and general 
production for double the former out- 
put is expected to result in increased 
deliveries of this color by January. 

In replacing the destroyed plant, en- 
largements and additions will be made, 
two new buildings being added, one 60 
by 30 and the other 90 by 45, which will 
make this the most efficient and com- 
‘plete Fuchsine factory in the country. 
‘New apparatus for the manufacture of 
Acid Magenta was also destroyed by 
the fire, as well as certain raw materials 
‘which were to be used in the manufac- 
ture of a number of new colors which 
this company expects to put on the 
market. 

Owing to favorable wind and falling 
rain, the Alkali Blue and Soluble Blue 
plants were not damaged, and the pro- 
duction of these colors was not inter- 
fered with. None of the houses occu- 
pied by employees on the company’s 
property were damaged. 


ALIZAROL GRAY DG 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the produc- 
tion of a new dye, known as Alizarol 
Gray D G. This is a very pleasing 
shade of pearl gray, and is similar to 
Alizarol Black 3G, except that the shade 
is somewhat redder and duller. It pos- 
sesses good fastness to both light, water 
and acids. 


Officers were elected at the annual 
‘meeting of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
which was recently held in New York 
City, as follows: President, George B. 
Sanford; first vice-president, Albert L. 
Gifford, and second vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Battey. The part played by the 
association in the arbitration of trade 
disputes formed the principal topic of 
discussion at the gathering. 





The Norma Knitting Mills, Inc., have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $50,000. 
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NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 
PLANNING EXPANSION? 


It is understood that early next year 
the plant and the capacity of the New- 


port Chemical Works will be enlarged 


extensively and that the output of this 
concern will more than be doubled. Ac- 
cording to reports, not only will this 
concern vastly increase its production 
of staple lines on which the company is 
at present from three to four months 
oversold, but will in addition offer new 
products as soon as present plans can 
be got under way. Special plants, the 
understanding is, will be erected for 
the production of new special colors, 
and it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to provide its chemists and tech- 
nical men with new research labora- 


tories which will be the equal of any 


in the country. 


The Acids Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware to deal in chemicals, 
etc. The capital of the new enterprise 
is $60,000, and headquarters will be in 
Wilmington. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Under the laws of New Jersey, the 
Loomcraft Silk Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of 75,000 to 
manufacture silk and other textile fab- 
rics. Headquarters and plant of the 
new company will be located in Pater- 
son. 





To manufacture chemicals, drugs, 
oils, paints, etc., the Reclamation Prod- 
ucts Corporation has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York with a 
capital of $100,000. Headquarters will 
be in Manhattan, and the incorporators 
consist of D. Goldstein, L. A. Fried- 
man and Maurice Jackson. 





‘Approximately $500,000 will be the 
cost of a manfacturing plant which the 
_ Texas Chemical Company, of Houston, 
that State, will establish on the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel. The initial daily ca- 
pacity of the establishment will be 100 
tons of sulphuric acid. 





The International Silk Mills, Inc., 
have been incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey to manufacture silk and 
other textile fabrics. The capital of 
the new concern is $50,000, and the 
mills will be located in Paterson. 


To engage in business as wool, cotton 
and silk spinners, etc., Hollins & Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York with a capital of 
$500,000. Officers of the company will 
be in Manhattan, and the incorporators 
consist of E. Beligman, P. W. Mc- 
Quillen and A. Jaretszki. 





The Payet Silk Dyeing Corporation 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New York with a capital of $150,000 
to engage in the business of dyeing and 
embossing silk and other textiles. Offi- 
ces will be located in the Borough of 
Queens, New York, and the incorpora- 
tors include J. Payet, B. Payet and L. 
Mulsand. 





To manufacture chemicals, dyes, 
paints, varnishes, etc., the Gardiner- 
McInnes Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York. 
Headquarters of the new concern will 
be located in Manhattan, and the incor- 
porators consist of B. Gardiner, G. W. 


Gardiner and M. A. Howard. 





To deal in coal, coke, charcoal, etc., 
John Willis, Inc., has been incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware with a 
capital of $250,000. The incorporators 
include F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pimma 
and E. M. McFarland, all of Phila- 
delphia. 





To deal in textiles, the Gallanos Trad- 
ing Corporation has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York with a 
capital of $50,000. Offices of the new 
concern will be in Manhattan, and the 
incorporators are R. K. Thistle, G. V. 


Reilly and B. Howard. 





To engage in the dyeing, bleaching 
and converting of textiles, S. Silber- 
stein & Son, Inc., has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York. The cap- 
ital of the new concern is $1,000,000, 
and headquarters will be located in 
Manhattan. The incorporators consist 
of U. S. Adler, A. A. Hoffman and J. 
Danziger. 
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EIGHT REASONS 


With the Last Hearings on the 
Longworth Bill Now Over, 
Nothing Remains But to Wait 


HE Senatorial dye hearings are 
ii over; not again will representa- 
tives of the industry have a 
chance to plead their cause in person, 
for there will be nothing further done 
until the Longworth bill is reported out 
by the Finance Committee. Recent de- 
velopments, referred to on the editorial 
page of this issue, cause the outlook to 
appear somewhat darker for the chances 
of securing justice than it did last week, 
yet there is no reason as yet for giving 
up hope that the licensing plan will be- 
come one of our country’s laws. If it 
dies aborning, however, there will be 
no difficulty in calling its executioner 
by the right name—Politics. 

Further details of the testimony 
would be practically superfluous and a 
recital of them could do nothing to 
change the issue, which is now in the 
hands of the Finance Committee sub- 
committee and the Tariff Commission, 
which is trying to pull something out 
of the conflagration of partyism that 
roars and seethes down in the District 
of Columbia. Everything which could 


be done has been done; petitions have 


been presented, evidence has been given, 
arguments have been advanced. It was 
our intention to take up for comment 
this week some of the contentions of 
the licensing plan, and the testimony of 
one individual in particular, but even 
this, on second thought, has been aban- 
doned. Enough has been said; there 
comes a time when further attempts 
to stir up supporters of any cause to 
give renewed battle are wasted and 
tiresome for that no longer is there 
anything to battle against. The last 
bolt has been shot, and the inhabitants 
of the beleaguered and belabored citadal 
take counsel among themselves on the 
question of capitulation or firing the 
magazines. 

Both Longworth bill and licensing 
clause lie buried deep beneath layer 
upon layer of Senatorial committee. 
What will be hatched. out, a benign 
Providence, the Government printing 
office and the Committeemen and ‘the 
Tariff Commissioners alone know. We 
can but wait. 
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Therefore, partly because it forms 
one of the most complete and condensed 
statements of the case of the dye indus- 
try which has appeared to date—or is 
ever likely to appear in future—and 
partly for purposes of record, we pre- 
sent herewith the text of the memoran- 
dum filed with the Finance Committee 
by Henry Wigglesworth, of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, New York, in 
behalf of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association of the United States: 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, after having given the matter 
careful study, concludes that a com- 
plete dyestuff and coal tar chemical 
industry should be assured for the fol- 
lowing eight reasons: 

1. A well rounded, indepéndent Anier- 
ican dyestuff and related coal tar chem- 
ical industry is absolutely essential to 
national defense and national welfare. 
The close chemical relation between 
dyestuffs and explosives and poison 
gases makes the dyestuff industry quick- 
ly adaptable both in equipment and per- 
sonnel to the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives and material for chemical war- 
fare. 

2. The textile and other dye-consum- 
ing industries producing annually goods 
valued at five billions of dollars are ab- 
solutely dependent upon dyestuffs at 
all times and should have an ample 
domestic supply at hand without de- 
pendence on the foreign product. 

3. The chemical industry needs the 
dyestuff and related coal tar chemical 
industry to aid the nation in efficient 
and economic use of its natural re- 
sources. It affords new outlets for the 
products of American manufacturers 
for domestic and foreign trade. 

4. The chemical industry, and par- 
ticularly the dyestuff and related coal 
tar chemical parts of it, is peculiarly 
the industry above all others which 
through research continually adds to 
the number of useful products for other 
industries. Important developments are 
now in progress in Synthetic Ammoni- 
ates for fertilizers, Synthetic Nitrates 
and Nitric Acid, Synthetic Oxalic and 
Formic Acids, Synthetic Gallic Acid, 
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Synthetic Camphor, Oleum and chemi- 
cals for oil refining, Saccharine, Per- 
manganates, Photographic chemicals, 
Ore flotation chemicals, Medicinals and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


5. A coal tar chemical industry is 


indispensable to the nation in the mat- 


ter of drugs. A wealth of valuable 
coal tar medicinals, examples of which 
are aspirin, salvarsan and veronal, have 
beeri produced in recent years. The re- 
search which is continuous in a coal tar 
chemical industry has but touched the 
possibilities in this direction. 

6. A dyestuff industry stimulates sci- 
entific research as it employs chemists, 
engineers and physicists to the extent 
of about 10 per cent of its total per- 
sonnel. This personnel constantly adds 
to the sum total of scientific knowledge 
and is invaluable in time of war. 

?%. The American dyestuff industry 
has grown from nothing to a large in- 
dustry in less than four years and has 
shown itself worthy of every aid and 
encouragement. Though hampered by 
Jack of many supplies and the diversion 


of its personnel and facilities to war. 


activities the industry produced 45,977,- 
246 pounds of dyes alone in 1917, and 
56,464,446 pounds in 1918. The aver- 
age selling price per pound for the pro- 
duction in 1917 was $1.26 and for 1918 
$1.07. (See Tariff Commission Report 
1918, “Dyestuffs and Related Coal Tar 
Chemicals.”) It is doubtful if any 


other industry can. show a decrease in 


selling price during this period of ever- 
increasing cost of raw materials and 
labor, and it may be stated with cer- 
tainty that this reduction was accom- 
plished through chemical efficiency and 
healthy domestic competition. Figures 
are not yet available for 1919, but there 
is every indication of still further prog- 
ress in this respect. It is noteworthy 
that during 1919 a number of dyestuffs 


very difficult of manufacture, have been — 


added to the list of American colors. 
These include brome-indigo, true aliza- 
rine colors, developed black, auramines, 
chrysophenine, and the first commer- 
cial production of the vat dyes. 

8. It is one more American industry 


EE ee es. 
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to add to the prosperity and well-being 
of the whole people. 


LicENSE FEATURE NECESSARY 


It is the belief of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association of the United 
States that legislation embodying a tariff 
coupled with a system of regulation of 
imports by license is necessary for the 
adequate protection of the industry. 


The licensing plan is the only method 
that has so far been devised, which 
furnishes an elastic method of admit- 
ting dyes and related coal tar products 
that are essential to the textile and other 
consuming industries, while shutting out 
dyes and related coal tar products that 
are produced domestically. 


It is a plan to regulate, not to pro- 
hibit, and is above all else, temporary. 
It does not displace the tariff but is 
ancillary to it as an additional, and at 
this time necessary protection to the 
new industry. 


Practically the entire industrial world. 


has adopted new dyestuff regulations 
based on their recent experiences in 
war. 
her industry and adopted a license sys- 
tem for imports. .Simtlar hcense. legis- 
lation has been adopted by her most 


important Colontal possesston. France 


has adopted a license system for imports 
and not only raised her tariffs but also 
provided a sliding scale of increased 
duties while Japan has increased her 
tariffs and prohibited imports except 
under license. 

Is Aftierica to open its doors to each 
of these countries without suitable im- 
port regulations to promote domestic 
dye manufacturing? 

This method has the endorsement of 
the important consumers in this coun- 
try, including practically every line of 
industry concerned. No solid progress 
is possible unless consumers are in 
sympathy with thé means employed to 
promote its development. Large sums 
must be set aside for research and de- 
velopment, to be followed by capital in- 
vestments in buildings and apparatus 


when processés are perfected and dyes 


England has partially subsidized: 
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of satisfactory standard to consumers 
produced. There is, therefore, a mutual 
responsibility that. would make it reck- 
less in the extreme to proceed without 
tangible assurance of fair support. 

Therefore, the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association of the United States 
urges the speedy enactment of suitable 
legislation of the character set forth 
in the Longworth bill, H. R. 8078. 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Fabrics Company that this 
concern has acquired the business here- 
tofore conducted under the name of 
International Textiles, Inc. The busi- 
ness will hereafter be known as the 
American Fabrics Company. 





To manufacture silk and other tex- 
tile fabrics, the Salvador Silk Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey. The capital of the new 
company is $50,000, and the works will 
be located in Paterson. 
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ANY THING—EXCEPT RESULTS 


For substantially six days, from Mon- 
day to Saturday three weeks’ ago, the 
specially appointed sub-committee of 
the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate sat and heard testtmony 
relative to the Longworth bill and par- 
ticularly the licensing feature of that 
bill. The licensing clause is the real 
life of the measure; without provision 
tor this kind of protection, which has 
unhesitatingly been adopted by England, 
France, Italy, Japan and other coun- 
tries which have had the ordinary, com- 
mon horse-sense to recognize the true 
meaning of a self-contained coal tar 
chemical industry—arid the proper 


method for obtaining one—the Long- 


worth bill is evcu as the sweet singing 
of canary birds in the tree-tops. It is 
admirably phrased in the choicest of 
legal English, it looks well in print, and 
the letters of which its words are made 
up form an artisttc contrast of black 
against white paper upon which they 
repose. The. press-work: done at the 
Government printing plant which turned 
out the copies is excellent, the manu- 
script has been carefully proof-read and 
there are no typographical or gram- 
matical errors anywhere in the docu- 
ment. Our Senators, on passing it, 
might easily sit back for a moment, 
smilingly rubbing their hands under the 
impression that they had enactéd:a piece 
of legislation! 

But it would not be the first time that 
a stable window has carefully been 
locked and the door left wide ajar to 
tempt the first equine-fancier who hap- 
pens along. Nor would it be the first 
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time the Senate has ably demonstrated 
its ability to expend a maximum amount 
of effort to achieve a minimum of re- 
sult. For, after all, its members are 
but human—though some have doubted 
this—and the commission of errors is 
generally conceded to be a pet weakness 
—or specialty—of us humans. At any 
rate, anyone is liable to-be fooled now 
and then, and fooled the Senate certain- 
ly will be if it passes the Longworth 
bill without the licensing provisions and 
then expects it to protect and insure the 
future of the dye industry in this 
country. 


On the second day of the sessions a 
despatch to a contemporary stated that 
the worthy sub-committeemen “showed 
indications that they were very tired 
cf hearing witness after witness tell 
why the dyestuff should be fostered and 
protected in the United States.” 

Only fancy ! 

We don’t doubt it in the least. Nor 
do we doubt but that members of this 
body are firmly convinced that that a 


coal-tar chemical industry is necessary — 


and that their weariness arose from — 
the fact of their being’ already “sold” — 
on this proposition. They have prac--_ 
tically conceded this, and openly. Yet — 
beyond this point the Senatorial brain, © 
for some unexplained’ reason; apparent-" _ 
ly ceases to function as’ such and the” 
results, so far as the industry is con- 
cerned, can become just the same as 
though all were violently opposed’ to 
having American dyes now or ever, and — 
were determined that in the event of an-— 
other war the United States should lose 
a full year or so and countless lives © 
before we could begin to fight—if, in- — 
deed, we could begin to fight by the 
time the handicap was overcome. 

In other words, they are willing to 
grant that the industry is essential to 
our future safety, and willing to grant — 
that a high tariff on dyes, particularly — 
at present rates of exchange now that 
the German mark is worth about one- | 
tenth of its normal value in American 
money, would be inadequate protection, — 
and to grant, in fact, almost anything - 
under the sun—except results! ‘ 
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It is understood that they fear the 
licensing scheme could not be enacted 
by the Senate by reason of political 
opposition, and that for this reason 
they may not include it in the bill when 
it is reported out. This is serious. 
Seeing the danger, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has thrown itself into the breach 
with a compromise scheme, the nature 
of which has not been made public. A 
conference with the committeemen has 
taken place, the results of which will 
not be known until some time after 
January 5, when the Senate will re- 
assemble. 


The attitude of the RreporTER on a 


question of this kind has already been 


stated clearly. Our words on May 26 
of the present year relative to the 
licensing clause, were: “He who has a 
better plan to suggest is no friend to the 
dye industry if he fails to indicate it, 
nor will he do half as much damage to 
the chances of either his scheme or the 
original one as would a whole flock 
of picayune wranglers over abstruse 
points.” . 

We doubted at that time if a better 
scheme .could be proposed, and still 
doubt it. Yet we have once 
or twice been accused—notably by Con- 
gressman J. Hampton Moore, Mayor- 
elect of Philadelphia—of bigotry and 
bias and whatnot ; hence, let us be heard 


further, still quoting from a former is- 


sue: “If you really are a second Solo- 
mon and your scheme provides for a 
big, sweeping change from top to bot- 
tom—a change so logical and sound that 
the entire industry can be converted to 
it overnight—why, then, let us have it. 
Otherwise ‘no pikers need ap- 
ply!” 3 

Something is certain to be done, and 
done soon. The next scheduled inter- 
lude in the Congressional session which 
starts early next month probably will 
not occur until early August, when the 
trees will be in full bloom—and the 
canary birds will be singing therein. 

And by that time, speaking either 
from the standpoint of the American 
industry or the German Kartel, we shall 
have results. 
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RICE STARCH FOR SIZING AND 
FINISHING 


In the past two years, H. Kohnstamm 
& Co., 83-93 Park Place, New York, 
have succeeded in manufacturing for 
the first time in this country rice starch 
in crystal and powdered form, which 1s. 
used extensively in the textile trade for 
sizings and finishes. Rice starch has a 
peculiar property that imparts a trans- 
parency to the finished product which 
no other starch will give. 

Furthermore the manufacturers guar- 
antee this starch to be absolutely pure 
and free from all adulterations. In 


fact they are so satisfied with the re- 
sults that they have engaged an expert 
finisher who would be pleased to call 


‘at any plant in the country to demon- 


strate. how to use this starch. This 
shows ‘the confidence that the manu- 
facturers of this starch have in the 
product and in its results. 
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DYEING OF UNION FELTS 





By J. A. Witson, B.Sc. 


It is only since the year 1910 that 
the dyeing of felted union fabrics, at 
least in the great variety of shades now 
existing, has assumed any importance. 

Previous to this time several grades 
of merchandise were on the market in 
a few colors, but a complete line of 
shades such as are now to be had in 
various qualities was unknown in this 
country. 


Let me say in the first place that 
the dyeing of union felts is a much 
more difficult matter than in the case 
of woven goods because in the latter 
case, the warp being generally of cot- 
ton, is for the most part concealed and 
it is not absolutely important to get a 
dead match as in the case of felted 
goods where the wool and vegetable 
fibers are mixed together and the slight- 
est divergence in tone between the 
fibers is so apparent as to render the 
merchandise unmerchantable. 


In Europe, and more particularly in 
Germany, union felted fabrics have 
been produced in large quantities since 
the year 1898, largely due, of course, 
to the advent of the direct dyeing color- 
ing matter. 

The German felt factories, at least 
the most important ones, installed spe- 
cial dyehouses where this work could 
be carried out without interruption and 
interference and where the dyer could 
devote all his attention to this part of 
his duties, and what is more important, 
the dye vats and other parts of the in- 
stallation were used only for the work 
for which they were intended. 

This in itself is a great advantage in- 
asmuch as the dyer is not compelled to 
be incessantly boiling out his vats after 
use in acid colors, and the consequent 
danger of streaks and stains from dirty 
barrows and other utensils. 

There are in this country, as well as 
in Europe, three distinct classes of felt- 
ed merchandise, composed for the most 
part of wool and cotton, but in some 
cases this latter is substituted by other 
vegetable fibers, such as ramie, jute, 
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hemp, flax, and also sometimes an ad- 
dition of silk noils is made to the blend. 

Shoe upper felts contain as high as 
50 per cent vegetable fiber. 

So called trimming or superfine felts 
generally in three grades, contain 70, 
50 and 30 per cent of cotton, re- 
spectively. 

Saddle and pad felts used for a va- 
riety of purposes and made in a great 
range of quantities, frequently contain 
vegetable fibers not in the form of, say, 
raw cotton, but in the form of low 
wastes from other industries, shoddies, 
and similar products. 

There are many other lines of mer- 
chandise, where union mixtures are to 
be dyed, but in general the above classi- 
fication is peculiar to all countries where 
union felts are manufactured. 

The first of these three classes, name- 
ly, shoe upper felts, occur in various 
weights from 16 to 38 ounces per yard, 
generally 60 inches wide, and are for 
the most part very hard fulled or milled, 
a 40-yard piece on the card being gen- 
erally made to finish 30 yards and even. 
less in some cases. - 

This class of merchandise is not very 
easy to manufacture to meet the rather 
stringent demands of the felt slipper 
manufacttirers, and is frequently a cause 
of much trouble in the factory. The 
colors in demand’ are reds, maroons, 
clarets, browns, navy, and in still later 
years there has been a constant demand 
for light shades to match the all wool 
qualities of merchandise. 

In this country this class of felt must 
be able to stand the wet process used 
in the manufacture of high class slip- 
pers and shoes, and this calls for great 
care in the choice of suitable coloring 
matters as well as great experience in 
the handling of the goods in the process. 
of dyeing. 

The dyer is frequently confronted 
with difficulties. The faulty blending 
of unsuitable wools and noils, carbon- 
ized and uncarbonized wools, and even 
slipe, and pulled wools, and then there 
arises trouble very frequently with bad 
work due to the careless use of bad and 
defective wastes. 


—~— ee . 
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During my long experience in this 
and other countries I have always en- 
deavored to use the fewest number of 
materials in making up blends for these 
fabrics, in order to give the dyer the 
chance to get the very best results. 

Many manufacturers have run into 
all sorts of trouble through neglect of 
these precautions due to their igno- 
rance of the principles of dyeing. 


Union shoe felts made in the U.S. A. 
are generally manufactured in such a 
manner that the vegetable fibers occur 
in the middle of the goods and, there- 
fore, are more or less covered up, the 
manufacturer using, as a rule, as little 
face and especially back, as possible, in 
order to keep the cost as low as possi- 
ble, the face being composed of wool in 
the form of shoddy and as little as pos- 
sible new wool being employed. A 
typical formula is 24 to 30 pounds face; 
30 to 386 pounds middle, and 6 to 8 
pounds back. 


Naturally the back is only just cov- 
ered up, and it is exactly here that the 
trouble arises for the dyer, in prevent- 
ing bleeding in the process of putting 
on the upper during the manufacture 
of the slipper. 

One of the greatest troubles in dye- 
ing maroon and clarets is the use of dye- 
stuffs not sufficiently soluble in water, 
and which rush too quickly.on the goods, 
producing invariably a glaze on the fin- 
ished goods and marking off badly dur- 
ing lasting. The remedy for this is to 
employ very soluble coloring matters 
and the smallest quantity of salt and 
other leveling agents. 

A. very frequent source cf trouble ‘is 
the occurrence of burs and shives on 
the face of the goods, which, if certain 
coloring matters are employed, cause a 
kind. of streak running down the bur. 
Benzo Purpurine is very liable to pro- 
duce this effect, and it can be prevented 
by submitting the goods to a very weak 
ammonia bath at a low temperature 
previous to dyeing. 

As mentioned above, the face of the 
goods is generally composed of shoddy 
and enough real wool to produce the 
desired result, especially as regards pro- 
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ducing a hard felt which will stand up 
well in the finished slipper. The shod- 
dy employed is a certain variety to dye 
blacks, blues and browns, and for red, 
maroon and clarets and similar shades 
the so-called red shoddy is used. 


At various times the dyer observes 
quite a variation in the results he ob- 
tains on these goods due to the wide 
divergence in the make up of the shod- 
dy, and frequently taxes all his skill to 
get absolutely the right result; in fact, 
I know of no form of union dyeing so 
puzzling as this at times. © 

Another very frequently occurring 
cause of trouble is that caused through 
the use in fulling and washing, of soaps 
containing too much resin, which gives. 
rise to irregularities in respect to fast- 
ness to washing. I had this same trou- 
ble twenty years ago in England and it 
required a lot of patient research to 
locate the cause of the trouble.. 

Trimming felts of cotton and wool 
are used for a variety of purposes, such 
as shoe linings, cheap pennants, toys 
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and linings in general, and vary in 
weight from 8 to 16 ounces per yard. 
They are only loosely fulled and will 
not stand protracted handling in the 
dye bath. In Europe these goods are 
dyed in a machine similar to a jigger, 
which permits the handling, without in- 
juring the material. 

Saddle felts are only made in a few 
colors and the dyeing of these goods 
does not call for special mention except 
that in England and Germany they are 
dyed in such a manner as to be able to 
stand weighting with barium and similar 
compounds. 

As to the choice of coloring matters, 
inasmuch as my experience dates only 
up to the beginning of the war, I can 
only quote the types I had found suita- 
ble at this time: 

Brilliant Azurine. 

Benzo Azurine G. 

Diamine Scarlet B. 

Benzo Fast Scarlet. 

Diamine Fast Red B. 

Diamine Sky Blue. 

Chicago Blue B. 

Benzo Brown. 

Metol Brown. 

Diazo Brown B. 

Rhodamine B & 6G. 

Rhoduline. 

Metol Yellow. 

Thiazole Yellow. 

Pluto Brown. 

Oxy Diamine Yellow. 

Erie Brown GrR. 

Benzo Fast Black. 

Diazo Black. 

Benzo Black. 

Direct Fast Pink. 

Direct Yellow R. 

Benzo Rhoduline B. 

In addition the usual neutral wool 
and cotton dyeing coloring matters are 
necessary, but these are so well known 
that they need not be mentioned here. 

Certain shades, especially very bright 
blues, greens and especially the bright 
pinks used extensively as slipper linings 
cannot be produced by the direct 
method. 

In order to produce these, one must 
resort to the two bath method mor- 
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danting the cotton with tannic acid and 
antimony salts. In Europe the trade 
in these lines is so important, especially 
in pink and baby blue and similar 
shades, as to render necessary special 
arrangements for mordanting the cot- 
ton in a continuous manner. 

In view of the high price of wool 
at the present time the demand for 
union felts will no doubt continue to 
increase and in this way the demand for 
suitable dyestuffs will be maintained.— 
Fibre & Fabric. 


ELECTROLYTIC BLEACH 
By A. G. Betts 


An American patent has been taken 
out by the writer in reference to the 
hypochlorites used in bleaching which 
are technically limited to the chlorine 
compounds of caustic lime and caustic 
soda. The reactions are: 


2C1+-2NaOH=NaOCl+NaCl+H:O 
2Cl+CaO2:H:=CaClOCl+H:O 

The product then contains equi- 
molecular quantities of hypochlorite 
and chloride. The second reaction is 
that taking place when chlorine is ab- 
sorbed in slacked lime, the universal 
method of making bleaching powder. 

The chloride of lime is dissolved 
in water as well as possible, and there 
is a good deal of insoluble matter or 
sludge which is somewhat objection- 
able. The bleach is essentially an 
oxidizing solution, the function of the 
oxygen being to burn or oxidize the 
coloring matters and non-celluloses : 

CatClOiCl=CaCl:++O 

This bleach solution is always alka- 
line owing to the presence of free 
lime in the bleaching powder, which 
renders the bleaching slower and less 
active. The solution can, of course, 
be exactly neutralized with sulphuric 
acid, but this is objectionable in some 
ways, and is not generally done. If 
the solution is partly neutralized, not 
much is accomplished, and if overdone 
the results are not only bad, but un- 
pleasant. 

The use of a lime bleach has cer- 
tain objections, such as the precipita- 
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tion of insoluble lime compounds in 


the fibers, making them harsh, so 


when the cost permits the lime bleach 
is first converted to soda bleach with 
soda ash, carefully using some sodium 
bicarbonate to correct alkalinity. 

To explain electrolytic bleach and 
its manufacture, if a solution of com- 
mon salt, sodium chloride, is electro- 
zed with an insoluble anode, that is 
graphite or platinum, and graphite, 
_ platinum or iron, cathode, using 4 or 
5 volts per cell, primarily the salt is 
decomposed by the electric current 
thus: 


NaCl=Na-+Cl 


The sodium is liberated at the 
cathode, but not as metallic sodium, 
on account of the presence of water 
with which sodium reacts thus: 

Na+H»0—Na0OH+H 
evolving hydrogen gas, which bubbles 
away, and a solution of caustic soda 
results at the cathode. As chlorine is 
somewhat soluble in water, a solu- 
tion of chlorine simultaneously ap- 
pears at the anode. The two solutions 
mix almost immediately because of 
the motion of the solution which is 
actively maintained by the streams of 
hydrogen bubbles and reacts thus: 
2NaOH+2CI=NaOCl+NaCl+ H*0 

As this mixing must go on contin- 
uously no diaphragms are permissible 
as in electrie caustic soda plants, mak- 
ing the plant much simpler and 
cheaper. 

The product is a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite and unchanged salt, and 
if a neutral solution is used the prod- 
uct is. neutral. As the treatment of 
the solution is continued for conver- 
sion of salt to hypochlorite, unfor- 
tunately, the hypochlorite itself reacts 


to a greater and greater extent as its 


strength increases, both at the cathode 
and to a less extent at the anode, so 
that to realize a reasonable efficiency 
of the electric current and get output 
from the cells the process has to be 
cut off while mftch salt remains un- 
decomposed, or practically the salt so- 
lution has to be fed to the cells at a 
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sufficiently rapid rate so that the over- 
flow contains quite a little less hypo- 
chlorite than would be desired, except 
in cases where salt is very cheap, 
when the salt consumption would not 
make so much difference. 


Principally the loss of the hypo- 
chlorite arises because it is again re- 
duced by the electric current back to 
salt, and there is also a comparatively 
smaller loss of hypochlorite by oxida- 
tion to the useless chlorate at the 
anode. The hydrogen bubbles com- 
ing off at the cathode have no réeduc- 
ing effect, but the reduction takes 
place at the cathode surface. There 
have been certain ways of preventing 
this cathode reduction, but they have 
no value for electrolytic bleach. One 
method is to use platinum cathodes 
and add to the solutions sodium 
chromate or bichromateé, which acts 
very perfectly in preventing reduc- 
tion, but the platinum, of course, is 
very expensive and the chromates im- 
part a very persistent yellow color. 
The other method, of adding calcium 
chloride to the solutions, which plas- 
ters the cathodes with a deposit of 
calcium hydrate, is very imperfect, 
and causes more loss by increasing 
the voltage, and hence power con- 
sumption, more than it. is worth, and. 
also causes a good deal of hypochlorite 
to go over into chlorate. 

The writer made the discovery that 
if a magnesium cathode is used there 
is practically no cathode reduction, 
owing to the formation automatically 
of a film of magnesia hydrate on its 
surface, which prevents the hypo- 
chlorite from reaching the actual 
cathode surface. By the use of this 
cathode it. is possible to increase the 
current efficiency, percentage of salt 
converted to hypochlorite and strength 
of the.solution in available chlorine. 
The electrolytic bleach made with 
magnesium cathodes is necessarily 
and automatically completely neutral, 
and it has been found that neutral 
electrolytic bleach is materially more 
active and efficient than bleaches pre- 
pared by chemical methods. 
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In general, in making electrolytic 
bleach the salt used should be free 
from calcium and magnesium salts, 
and if present they should be removed 
by soda treatment and heavy metals, 
iron, lead, copper, etc., should be 
avoided in construction, which should 
rather be of concrete with wood solu- 
tion pipes, or better, of tile or stone- 
ware. 

The preparation of electrolytic 
bleach is an extremely simple process, 
requiring merely to cause a solution 
of salt water to flow to the cells, which 
are themselves simple, and the over- 
flow passes to the bleach storage 
tank. | 

The plant. is much simpler and 
cheaper than electrolytic caustic soda 
and lime bleach plant, and has much 
to recommend it, except in cases 
where salt and power are expensive. 
The actual cost of production of 
bleach by electrolysis will, of course, 
vary from place to place, according 
to scale on which operations are con- 
ducted, cost of power, cost of salt, 
etc. One important thing about it is 
that it can be used advantageously 
on a small scale as well as on a large 
supervision are required to operate the 
process. 

The loss of magnesium is very 
small. Magnesium is somewhat at- 
tacked by salt water, although the 
action is very slow, but while the 
electric current is passing the mag- 
nesium is actually covered with a 
thin film of the electrolytically pro- 
duced caustic which protects it. 


To manufacture, bleach and dye silks 
and other textile fabrics, the Qualitee 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with a capital of $100,000. 
The headquarters of the new concern 
will be located at 9 Colt Street, Paterson. 


The Bamberg Mills, Bamberg, S. C., 
which are controlled by the Seaboard 
Mills Company, will erect an additional 
building and install a large amount of 
new machinery. The building and 
equipment is to cost about $350,000. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will. be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry De- 
partment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


N. K. M.—vUuestion—Would you 
kindly advise a formula for the dyeing 
of wool, on the skin, black or other 
colors? This, of course, would include 
a method of curing.the skin. We would. 
like to obtain this. information for the 


purpose of dyeing sheepskins for wool 


rugs. 
Answer.—The skins must first be 


“fleshed” with a fleshing knife and all 


meat and fat removed from the back. 
They are then scoured with soap at not 
over 120 deg. Fahr. to remove grease 
from the wool, and then rinsed free of 
soap. A bath of bleaching lime at 2 
deg. Tw. is often given as it chlorinates .. 
the wool and enables it to take the dye 
better. Another rinse follows and the 
skins are well drained or whizzed free 
from excess water. The flesh side is 
then sprinkled liberally with a mixture 
of half and half powdered alum and 
salt, and rolled up after folding, flesh 
to flesh down the back. After three 
days the skin will be in condition for 
dyeing. If the leather is to be left 
white, the skin must be stretched on a 
frame and the color applied with a 
brush, but if the leather is to be colored 
also the dyeing may be done in a tub.- 
The dyes used are the basic colors, such 
as Chrysoidine, Bismarck Brown, Vis-. 
toria Blue, Fuchsine, Rhodamine, Aura- 
mine, Basic Black, Malachite Green, etc. 
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The dyes are all applied at 120 deg. 
Fahr. with about four ounces of alum 
for each skin, dyeing for about half 
an hour. Then rinse .the -wool and 
drain, or whiz, and dry on a frame. 
After drying, work the skin until flexi- 
ble and comb the wool free from tan- 
gles with a hand card. The desired 
shade to be secured on the wool may 
be ascertained by using various percent- 
ages of the dyestuffs and testing out on 
skems of white woolen yarn. 


_ 


NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACT- 
ING WOOL GREASE | 

A company has been formed in Mel- 
bourne for the purpose of exploiting 
a new process for extracting grease 
(ade ps lanae, the base of lanoline) from 
wool, and for the manufacture of spe- 
cial neutral wool scouring and other 
soaps. The principal supply of lanoline 
in pre-war times, it is stated, was drawn 
from Belgium and Germany. The 
method of treatment was a trade secret, 
and no public description is in existence, 
but it is known that sulphuric acid was 
used in the final process of refining. 
In the new Australian process no sul- 
phuric or other acid is used, and the 
product of the process is wholly animal 
and pure. A small plant has already 
been erected and the process tested suffi- 
ciently to prove that by it adeps lanae 
can be produced in commercial quan- 
tities at very cheap cost. Some of the 
product has already been sold to lead- 
ing wholesale druggists, who report it 
to be of very high quality. The com- 
pany just formed has acquired the Aus- 
tralian manufacturing rights. - 

Persons interested can obtain the ad- 
dress of the inventor of the process 
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from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, or its district or co- 
operative offices, by referring to file No. 
40859. 


NEW YORK CHEMISTS ELECT 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety was held at the Chemists’ Club, 
December 5. The attendance was very 


large and the secretary’s report showed 


a total membership of 2,140. The an- 
nual election resulted in the choice of 
the following officers and councillors 
for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Ralph H. McKee; vice- 
chairman, John E. Teeple; secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert G. Sidebottom. 
Executive Committee—D. W. Jayne, 
C. H. Herty, F. J. Metzger, K. G. Mac- 
Kenzie. 
Councillors—Ellwood Hendrick, R. 
H. McKee, D. W. Jayne, A. C. Lang- 
muir, W. P. Cohoe, J. M. Matthews, 
David Wesson, H.C. Sherman, J. C. 
Olsen, G. W. Thompson, Charles Bas- 
kerville, T. L. Briggs, H. E. Hill, J. M. 
Nelson, F. E. Dodge, K. C. MacKenzie, 
R.'P. Calvert; L, He Gone, J. R. M. 
Klotz, F. J. Metzger, H. R. Moody. 
The program of the evening consist- 
ed of-two papers. “New Methods of 
Food Dehydration,” by K. G. Falk, ex- 
cited considerable interest and discus- 
sion, while the second paper on “Emul- 
sions,” by A. W. Thomas, was also well 
received. 


It is reported on good authority that 
the Henrietta Mills, at Henrietta and 
Caroleen, N. C., will build a 50,000 
spindle additional mill. 
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To conduct a commission business, 
the Alberger Chemical Machinery Com- 
pany has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York with a capital of 
$5,000. Offices will be located in Man- 
hattan, and the incorporators consist of 
F. Goldberger, F. Fein'and J. Lubow. 





To deal in textiles the Buffalo Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $50,000. Head- 
quarters will be located in Buffalo, and 
the incorporators include R. G. Kinke, 
L. Lensenhuber and E. Krag. 





Under the laws of New York the 
Rockland Finishing Company has been 
incorporated to operate a print and dye 
works and to make textiles. The con- 
cern has 50,000 shares of common 
stock, of no stated par value, and an 
active capital of $2,000,000. The in- 
corporators consist of H. A. Hatch, 
E e House and L. Semple, and head- 
quarters will be located in Haverstraw, 
New York. 


Exclusive of the 12,000 or 13,000 
bales of crossbreds already shipped to 
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Boston for auction by the British Gov- 
ernment, no more wools will be sent 
here from that country for the present, 
according to an announcement by Harry 
Hartley, local representative in charge. 
of English wool shipments. The wools 
mentioned will not be offered to the 
trade until next year. 





Alexander Cotton Mills Company has 
been organized at Taylorsville, N. C., 
to build a 5,000-spindle mill, using elec- 
tric power. Capital, $250,000; presi-. 
dent, S. G. Earp; vice-president, R. A. 
Adams; secretary and treasurer, A. E. 
Watts; general manager, James Watts. 





Announcement has been made to the 
trade that the arrangement by which 
Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc., of- New 
York City, have acted as exclusive sales 
agents for the intermediates and aniline: 
colors manufactured by the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, ex- 
pired by mutual consent on December 
31, and that after that date each of 
these firms will act independently. 





The York Knitting Mills Company, 
Queen Street, Toronto, has just com- 
pleted the installation of a dry spun 
worsted department with a capacity of 
12,000 pounds of dry spun yarn per 
week. The addition of this plant was 
originally decided upon no less than 
five years ago, but owing to the war 
the company was unable to secure the 
recessary machinery. 





Among the colors being offered by 
S. R. David & Co., Inc., of Boston, is 
Violamine DS, which is said to be of 
excellent fastness to light, fulling and 
alkalies and is valuable likewise because 
of its extremely level dyeing qualities. 
This dye can be added at the boil and 
gives practically the same shade when - 
used either as an acid or as a chrome 
color. It is also very useful for shad- 
ing either acid or chrome colors. 
Violamine DS on silk is fast to water, 
and is announced to be a satisfactory 
color for tin weighted silk. 
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